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SPANISH SERVICE-BOOKS IN THE 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 


MSS. of the Spanish ritual are rare. The Bodleian 
Library possesses but two, both being described? as belong- 
ing to the Catalonian rite. To the same rite are ascribed 
three codices preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris. There are no doubt® some few others in public or 
private libraries, but there are apparently none, either in 
the Berlin Royal Library or the Montefiore collection of 
Hebrew MSS. which is now deposited at Jews’ College. 
In the British Museum itself only five codices are treasured 
up that can be described as Spanish *, whereas the liturgical 
MSS. of the Italian and Franco-German rites number 
respectively thirty and thirty-two. The disproportion 
between Biblical MSS. written in Spain and those coming 
from other great European countries is, as can be seen from 


1 Nos. 1087 and 1088 in Dr. Neubauer’s Catalogue, 

2 M. Zotenberg’s Catalogue, Nos. 591-3. 

3 See especially Dr. Gaster’s introduction mentioned in a subsequent 
note. 

* It must be allowed, however, that some of these may be North- 
African. One of the main differences between the Spanish rite itself 
and its North-African offshoots consists in the admission by the latter of 
a much larger number of poetical pieces, but this would, of course, not 
apply to MSS. which are of the nature of a +0 rather than that of a.m, 
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vol. I of the Museum catalogue of Hebrew MSS., far smaller 
than is the case with the relative numbers of extant liturgical 
codices. The reason is probably not far to seek. The 
crypto-Jews of the Spanish peninsula could use their 
Hebrew Bibles freely without incurring the suspicions of 
the ecclesiastical authorities, the Old Testament being part 
of the Holy Scriptures recognized by the Church. But 
service-books stand on an entirely different footing. These 
they had to write in secret, and use in secret, or else their — 
continued adherence to the worship of the synagogue would 
have been at once betrayed ; and as the number of crypto- 
Jews was very considerable, there would naturally be a 
proportionate paucity in the production of service-books. 
This circumstance may, perhaps, also account for the small 
size! in which Spanish service-books have, generally speak- 
ing, come down to us. Of the five Museum codices already 
mentioned, one (Add. 27,126) measures 3% in. by 24 in. ; 
another (Or. 5866) 52 in. by 4}in.; a third (Add. 18,690) 
5¢in. by 4#in.; and a fourth (Add. 20,747), which is of 
oblong shape, 44 in. by 5§in. Only one of the five (Or. 1424) 
is of what can be called a respectable size, measuring about 
10 in. by 7$in., but this one is very thin, consisting of 
thirty leaves only, and could, therefore, be packed away 
easily enough 2. The proportion of large octavos, quartos, 
and folios in all the other liturgical groups, such as the 
Italian, the German, the North-African, and the Yemenite, 
is on the other hand very considerable. Duodecimos and 
other small forms are, in fact, the exception rather than the 
rule anywhere except in Spain. If Biblical MSS. of Spanish 
origin were also found to share in this smallness of shape, 
no special argument could be based on it, but Spanish Bible 
codices are usually of good quarto size, as e.g. the British 

1 After having written down this part of my paper I found that 
Dr. Gaster hints at the same view (Introduction to his edition of the 
Spanish Prayer Book, p. xvii). 

2 The three Paris MSS. referred to above are described as ‘‘small”; 
but of the two Bodleian codices one is described as a 4to, and the other 
as an 8vo, ; ; 
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Museum MSS. Or. 2201, Add. 15,250, King’s 1, and the 
finely illuminated codex of 1482-3, bearing the numbers 
Or. 2626-2628, What other reason, it may fairly be asked, 
can be assigned for this conspicuous difference in size between 
Spanish liturgical MSS. on the one hand and Spanish Bible 
codices and other European liturgical groups on the other 
hand except the explanation here suggested? The Jewish 
Bible was not a forbidden book in Spain, but the Jewish 
service-books were forbidden, or, at any rate, piously 
tabooed. The former could, therefore, be writ large and 
openly, but the latter had to be small, or, at any rate, thin, 
in order to be easily concealed. 

The Spanish ritual can, however, boast of one important 
compensation. It had—and it still has—a number of more 
or less vigorous offshoots. The most important of these 
are the rite of Comtat (with Avignon and Carpentras as 
the chief cities), the various branches of the North-African 
ritual, and the Yemenite rite. It is universally known 
besides that Spanish sacred poetry has beautified and 
enriched all the other Jewish rituals of the globe. The 
Spanish inheritance bequeathed to the festival services of 
the synagogue is, in fact, the finest and most poetic of all, 
and no ritual is so splendidly endowed with the choicest 
productions of mediaeval Jewish genius as the Spanish. 
With names such as those of Abraham ibn Ezra, Moses ibn 
Ezra, Yehidah hal-Levi, and Solomon ibn Gabirol no other 
result could indeed be anticipated. Mediaeval Spain was, 
by a sort of not uncommon paradox, at once the land of 
greatest torment and the cradle of the finest Jewish genius 
during the three or four centuries which preceded the birth 
of the general European Renaissance, and the truth must, 
alas! be confessed that it was the first mainly under the 
(so-called) Christians, and the second under the much more 
tolerant Moors. 


In the present paper I only purpose to describe in full 
one of the MSS, mentioned in the above introduction, but 
882 
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the description will be accompanied here and there by 
sufficiently full extracts from the text itself, so as to make - 
the paper more useful to students. Of the other two MSS. 
I will only mention some of the salient features, and under 
No. IV a MS, written in the east, but containing commen- 
taries on Solomon ibn Gabirol’s nvintx will be dealt with. 
Of the two other codices mentioned it may here suffice to 
say that Add. 20,747 contains a collection of o'MrD for 
divers occasions, and that Or. 1424 gives the Biblical 
lections for nDB, besides a small number of DD. 


I 


By far the most important of these MSS., both on account 
ef its contents and by reason of its beautiful writing and 
fine state of preservation, is Or. 5866, a comparatively 
recent acquisition. The material is very fine vellum, and 
it consists of 350 leaves, with eighteen lines to a page, 
besides one line of smaller writing on the upper margin 
and two on the lower. The quires contain eight leaves 
each, and are marked by catchwords at the end. There 
has also been a continuous numbering in Hebrew letters on 
the first pages of the quires, but most of the signatures have 
been entirely or partially cut away in the binding. A leaf 
or two are missing at the end. The writing is fine and 
small, As the calendar tables at the beginning open with 
the year 5226 A.M. (A. D. 1466), the MS. must have been 
written in the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 

A comparison with the indications given by Zunz, Ritus, 
p- 39 sqq., shows that the present rite is in the main 
Castilian. Thus 03) m3xd D5 in Ny, DMP pn instead of 
xp, and wndx> }* and niwpn owe at the end of the daily 
prayers. There are, however, considerable differences. 
odwy jw bears the title 11m (see (1) 12); and although there 
is no MDy pine” in the wp on fol. 50 b (week-day services), 
the phrase is found on fol. 80 a (naw, before sx"). Approaches 
to the Catalonian rite are represented by e. g. "wx before 
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153 (fol. 81 b) at the taking out of the nn, and in the 
presence of ty 12n 53m (fol. 82 b): both in the Sabbath services 
to be described under (3). 

The services now to be desesihed should, of course, be 
carefully compared with the usual form of the Spanish 
services, and also with the two succeeding numbers. A 
few indications will be given in the following description : 


(1) A number of poetical pieces preceded by two calendar 
tables. Fol. 3 b.} 


The tables (occupying ff. 3b, 4a) are entitled nytb md 
43) Mayo! Mewes own wD. On the margin,in the same . 
hand, is written ‘\’2’"‘n, a date which is contained in the 
opening sentences of the calendar itself. 

The headline on fol. 4 a contains the following: ow 
pin say yn> Seww : aanon. 

The name Samuel Kohen Ebed (if 3 is indeed part of 
the name) sounds peculiar. The authorship relates, of 
course, to the portion of the calendar computations that 
follows. 

The mado “n>, assigned to be used in n*iny of omnp>7 oF, 
begins on fol. 4b, and ff. 17 a-23.a contain the following 
niwpa and other pieces :— 

1. mbps your wx hp yow. 2. Sypa wn Sends. 3. pox 
33w) spe mn (3’8, then pin myo). 4. dx ned bon mop 
san. og. noon ame. 6. pax ds pew. 7. ay 7b Nope 
(acr. vv. 2-5: 90”). 8. 2x~ywD 59 Bad py om Figo (same 
acrostic), 9. ‘229 "7D ‘n¥ 7m (same acrostic). Donn “ye 
mois 32 pyd (acr. vv. 2-5: MW). 11. TDD ie xa 55 
mano onen owe... Ny (Tin). r2. Dd pe (TIN). 


(2) Service for week-days. Fol. 23a. 
The o with which this section opens begin:—> 3”n 
nysya wad mira inuop sinws3 ppd DIX.— M573) wp msdn 


1 The first two folios are fly-leaves, 
2 Compare Zunz, Literaturgesch., p. 724 (No. 155). 
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begin on fol. 24a; ym12) ndan miadn on fol, 25 b; mabdn 
m3 on fol. 27 b; and several other sections follow. The 
references to the Dany 39 1D (ff. 23 b, 30 b, &c.) should 
be compared! with the known recension of that 71D. 

Under the heading m273 mi25n the mo12 of the mwy nw 
are treated. A quotation or two from this part will be 
useful as showing to what extent ancient codices still 
require investigation. On fol. 30a: “NX MapM AY ‘7 AINA 
myn sib aby smeps “amo aay nea mdpn neay prot ndan yow 
pa Moy 35 ‘n> yD1 wD ponny xdx nnws. 

The reference to the use of 5D would seem to go against 
the ascription of this MS. to the Spanish rite ; but it is in 
all probability only apparently so. The writer may have 
meant his own country by it, or he may have used the term 
775d in a limited sense as belonging to a part of Spain that 
lay outside the province to which he belonged. 

Similarly on fol. 30b (in connexion with nay nbs») :— 
non own so pam: TMD. 

From fol. 33 a onwards are constant references to Asher 
b. Yehiel’s b»n mw, but the numbers attached to the sections 
quoted do not agree with those in the usual recension of 
that work. 

There is a fairly strong Kabbalistic element in the 0%. 
The name of ’onn AN “9 has been noticed on fol. 23 b. 

The service of nny itself begins (after a blank of more 
than a page) with the benediction ov nd dy as in the "WD 
of Amram, The dD'pDp one o'yaw, followed by Ps. iv and 
several py" ‘7, begin on fol. 56b; and the special portions 
for ‘v1 ‘wom ‘ww (beginning 131 wy 759 dx) on fol. 59 b, but 
there is no heading to indicate the section. 


? So e.g. fol. 23 b :-—narw2 j2'y0 WW Wr by inz7a2 PI * MN MD “na 
mm neo SRT a > PIs wey POR wer mp) mbEN pa per ow Pad Pros 
Tne by p20 PRD MHD ABA AWW Ww OW $95 MePM AIT NA OFM PR _’n 
MNT IND OW I WI * "NN NX ony Sy “” yoXN “na. There is no comment 
at all on this 7273 in the known form of the nw» Wd. 
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(3) Services for naw. Fol. 72. 


rtp ma is here given, as is ordinarily the case, at the 
end of ‘many. This is also the case in Add. 18,690 
(No. III), but in Add. 27,126 (No. II) the rubric directs it 
to be said after An of Wy3 ‘ww dV. 

The readings in now are of some interest. It will 
be best to quote the part before ooo wn 725 71, which 
is not found in the pn»y 34 3D. It will be seen that 
the wording is in practical agreement with Dr. Gaster’s 
edition :—nvbin 53 pax nna 52 mb onanem owen nbs 
xd 2y “ pvona Yea Jona why amon mnawnn 553 Shana 
pydin NB) DND AND DTD PpHM ow sTyDA Jey Ndr on 
orpdys mypom ods men ops apn Oy MPI. 

On fol. 83 a:— bp 1 yon... Taw *D, thus showing that 
the MS. was written for actual use in Spain °. 

In 4DY» (beginning: nv nwo), fol. 85a) there was origin- 
ally no ‘131 jm25p3 now, but a later hand added the same 
in the margin. 

In ndsan, the usual 42) x29 dx W971 WN. 


(4) Special pieces for divers occasions. Fol. 89 b. 


win wx pn, fol. 89 b; Aan ppn, fol. 95a; nav2 “” pp'n, 
fol. 99 b, containing besides some common pieces: 1. ft 
oY N33 (AMND; irregular 3’x). 2. D103) WRI TYY DOW IY 
(wore). 3. 473K DYd roy my (ow). 4. “meIP *n2 “ (TON). 
nr’ mobn, fol. 104.4; A2n msdn, fol. 104 b; Drs" nd3o 
(in Aramaic, provided with vowel-points and accents), 


1 So far as Spain is concerned, this is in accordance with the use of 
Toledo and Sevilla; Zunz, Ritus, p. 40. 

2 A later hand has, however, erased -y and substituted nox one in the 
margin. In Add. 27,126 (next number): jo x Ow 8) WY NOX OR 4”, 
but is otherwise in substantial agreement with the present MS. In 
Add. 18,690 (No. III) merely je" xn oy Nb /™, the rest agreeing more 
with the usual recension. In Dr. Gaster’s edition -y is in parenthesis. 

3 Or Portugal ? 

* Ends: mm fyi pm; comp. Zunz, Literaturgesch., p. 408 (No. 29, 
apparently not the same). 
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105 b; D5 i'n (containing Yehidah hal-Levi’s 7193 ‘» for 
pp OP naw), fol. 110 a. 

The pieces for INDN DW are :—1. Wray ndm (por ; acr. pny’). 
2. YP OM (pow). 3. 192 Iw (MINN; acr. MNT 3K). 

In the margin of fol. 115 (in a later hand):—o1 7's 
pyrax (101). Ps. xxii is included in the latter part of this 
service. On fol. 118 a sqq.: the book of Esther and nwxp 
op (12) pony x3"). 


(5) Services for nop. Fol. 128 b. 


Ff. 128b-132b are occupied with 0°25 in which the 
following authorities are referred to:—1y7 ‘2x, DIV, v9, 
mya mid, ppb 35, 'x202 39, ONY 35, DID9, WIA, NII 
pry, won 35, MRT 35, VY 5A, WA pw. Mmynw “a5, em 97h, 
72 own 9"n. 

The nop 5w man begins on fol. 133 b ; DYwn WY, fol. 162b; 
m3x (including 771n }"2p), fol. 167a. The lections from the 
Pentateuch and the Prophets are given in full both here 
and throughout the MS. 


(6) “ynaw an. Fol. 181. 


(nwyn xb niyp) begins on fol. 191 a, being followed by 
naann bx nxyv of Yehidah hal-Levi and 3nxn ox of Ibn 
Ezra. Ruth begins on fol. 196 b. In the margin of ff. 
185 b, 186 (in a later hand): nt ov pox of David b. Ela‘zar 
Bakodah. 


(7) A series of services for fast-days. 


a. nona ¥” npn, fol. 200a. For the nban:— nm day par 
mor ov “naa mdp. (five other verses, each beginning: wna 
swan). Then:—1. 233 ts (3’x, with two additional] verses 
at the end, beginning 1p1n and om). 2. 10N) myy. 3. ‘TN 
wnynw (the acrostic(?) appears to be: W7DN IN [comp. Zunz, 
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Literaturg.,p.6]). 4.\3ne2 syd) wnDND DIND OX (comp. Zunz, 
Interaturg., p. 582). 5.7728 Ny ton. 6. nywnyn oN22 39 
wr (minaw). 7. dan ww mn (Mwr; acr. TH). 8. OMT 
ons) (now). 9. ov indy... pow Sy me (wep). 10. Sy Mw 
“YT DUD.... fos (wp). rr. 39195 OY (07125). 12. ond) ov 
(3293; acr. 0738). In the margin of fol. 203 (in a later 
hand): navn np (acer. yp 37 12 7D), 

b. wow naw, fol. 206 b:—1. wm wow (nw). 2. nows 
pop od. 3. 153 sy bp tp (eedp). 4. ana Sa ox 
(w/P ; acr.D73N). 5. Ay jor MN (1953). 

ce. ax nn” ‘nys n naw, fol. 208 a :-— Ny NnwE. 

d. 78 naw, fol. 208 b:—1. mowd wy v2wo pe. 2. Sy ow 
‘NY (TIND). 3. DNPD Joy maw now. 4. bd meds (bre by 
1D; acr. WO NK). 5. nN dy max» Son (wp). 6. naw 
non mba (eespd). 7. are pryd np (193). 

e. axa ’o 5% ppn (preceded by nvyn msdn), fol. 211 b.— 
Mp :—1. MDNR AD) ADIN 1d. 2. WHI WI PPK. 3.6.6 Nt 
maw 553 jnpx (imperfect 2’x). 4. 72590 ov dy (refrain: 5S “I 
win’ spp m). 5. mwa mw. 6. mnmd nor 7. ey ndenwd 
xy. 8. neMp my od. oo. inpx “aan 28 (Maw NyiDd). To. me 
37n wson3 (3x, ascribed in the heading to 5’t x27 yn). 
II, 72D’ 82 AMY (AON). 

For the aban :—1. any says nas ndpn ton Saw yay (comp. 
Zunz, Literaturg., p. 472; in the MS., only one other verse, 
beginning : 2X ‘wonn wna). 2. nynnnd ny (nw). 3. PIT 
0m. 4. Npyiy ANDw (Ap). 5. ‘Nyow j¥ Na (Ap). 6. 10DT 
“oid DTW (with ON INy wrNNA wInd, T° wna wna, and 
naps myin 553 inin *wonn wna). 

Fol. 220 b sqq. :—1. OYA Ar IN (AMND; RO). —N"P :—2. TY 
nD (end: JN'y ID INY TINY). 3. MID DWI. 4. IXY TIN 
(acr. 717). 5. AYP NY. 6. MD xd) nnay (aw). 7. ‘BON OY 
(acr. mm), 8. Sdn why ma. g. inn dip prww (acr. modw). 
ro. ‘oy na aw dy. 11. 1 Sd moa (2x). 2. yt See an. 
13. mast ye ‘Sp wow. 14. e192... bu. 5. be 
maw ‘Sy wE2 mote (msdn onan “5 arp). 16. ‘dm pp 


1 The usual reading is 14) , but 1p ° is clearly better; comp. 
Job vii. 6, ix. 25. 
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(nin wind mrp). 7. neny ayy (n’d by).—The book of 
Lamentations begins on fol. 233 b. 

In m2», which begins on fol. 238 a, there is after the 
o‘pioD beginning 1n) 19M) :—"BID Siow sox’ ‘oy wns OM 
(por); then: 2. mpm ‘997 “ (ANN), 

f. m3 ow, fol. 240 b: 1. Ea mdax (3’x). 2. DT OPY (jor) 
3. WYN snd sy “ (ADM). 

g. Under the heading: “mx msienb qr abinds von sind 
“WR OVP nd227 n33 "Nn is given (fol. 241 b sqq.) a series of 
verses beginning ‘229 'w5p3, followed by nbn... xanax padyo 
4D) pNII j"20 wy. There is no own »w for thesick. As this 
form of supplication differs considerably from the Spanish 
ritual of o>ind ndpn as given e.g. in ndan 11D, Leghorn, 1803, 
it will be useful to give the following few particulars :— 

The series of verses beginning *23y ‘87p3 is short, the last 
being : pdiy 2» 55 pxwm ndpm. 

In the supplication beginning somox pxdyp the following 
passages may here be noted :—omnwn dxnw ne mp sin’ 
pn rAaxdon tr pon I> mda DMA» Nip doa syy3 
DYOMyA OMA oA oom oem ya ‘py nom odor nown 
Wd Aa OYpynOn ny yxy node. On fol. 242 b:—any dyn 
2a on Seyoem ove nnn cw maxnsn boa nenpon nibapn 
manond own Twa ann yD Twyn od ond pe ree dene 
42)» ndnoa. 

End (fol. 243 b):—db2a Sere» ma ma wy mbdnp da) ue 
PON TON) Mona mimSom onan. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the supplication embraces 
much more than cases of sickness or paucity of rain. 

h. mysy ppn, fol. 243 b. 

This a special service of prayer for rain. 

Direction at the beginning :— 
wdy onan xd ox pn. wx in ads pnnad napa mad pay 
“OI NyNAD HAND Ty naw dy nywon ay sex Sinn oop nn 
ser Sawn wd see we “poe ytd + a9 pty“ ayow td aban 
MN YE 3 we? 93 WIS? oy Jr “ADA NID adaN. yw NWI 
midyind re +95 nna“ Sie mbynn sey + a0» may dda andda +“ 
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‘opp mx nxw> poy mbynn yey * onnow and mbyon pe soy now 
soNv PID’ aw dD yA +“ PMN DYpoynD * 15 mrnw “9 db 
yows way misna n” open Senn + Seen 5x3 sy ae oy mane 
Sew enya nim dp “ow was 125 dod yan aden pe anm * dp 
IAN Wy * IYI ANT 4D) BION ay ‘ON’ S93 Sy eM PIN 
‘mp my ny S293 ono mon Syn amp ane 1D Ty 407 Woy 

4d) mean nx wads “135 opr 

Poetical pieces, &c.: 1. PION 12" On, followed by ANK 
phy Awyo ov. 2. M372 ow2 DM”, followed by m3 nnx. 
3. vain bx on. 4. pay ds on. 5. pow sworn ovn (anyn on 
pyd). 6. ndpn ayn on. 7. O59 ayy ovn (avr mann). 

The 7wmp is ‘npna ox (to the end of chap. xxvi), and the 
mopen Jeremiah xiv. 1-9. 

This "sy })p'n includes a special form of mn» and ndyys, 
the Piyyut npn omy: bax “ (monn) forming part of ans, 
which is thus described in the direction :—7>N bx WIP) MWK 
ovpmn id5ann See maw ppeny awn Sr pr np wesiy DEN 
pay dene ern ‘owe ada syva ws adena p’y nm ay ww 
3vyD ANN ‘ow? AMI. “nD NI73.—The direction for ny3 
(fol. 251 a) is as follows :—’mrd dapd wor p’en ndynd sy wp 
mx TION Ine Adan yows way Msn” oven Senn ie AD 
‘oy oo sey ad sos np wn om yn sox’ obwa See wy 
nbann p’e nm mdioy Smo 1d pee sy ospon ov nd-yoa ainsw ws 
mo *ayxyd 20" OYA wa > ndp jan AM INI NNI Max 
me yyI MI BIOTA says nay ndioy Sm sy ndaan ane * x 
*S3onn wy ors nsn3 “oN Adana ‘ow * NB VI wd M373 

many podanor * ayn 


(8) mows 155 mmdp ppn. Fol. 251 a. 


Beginning :—'0) npn 7 Towed wT wA WD ADEN prime. 
Besides a number of common pieces, which should be 
compared with p1py 35 7D and other texts, the portion con- 
tains :—1. D2 173K ANON WX. 2. MID APN. 3. wyn SN NIN 
nbs wop (x). 4. Dropn b> Tae + asp yew DYOway ITN 
(2’x), g. Thorn OMT NS (with nw? ny Ans onde). 6. DIN 
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mimo peo ¢ ¢ RDM fm. 7. ynon annd (4) AwD “9b 
Seo). 8. wee on 8? qow yd mwy % 199 wy WN ON. 
9. Np nwa “wy PN. ro. Tow yyed wenn jor ae waN. 
TT. ANN SN 1250 1°dN. 


(9) Services for naw wes. Fol. 259 b. 
From the o', which occupy ff. 259 b-262 a, the fol- 
lowing quotations may be found useful :— 
amo pty yma amb abana snx say apa 53 pnd nowsxa “xm 
n> 7) ONDA OM A"5 paw o'D"3 D’NINM) Mim ‘nd mse nwa 
nban y”en Synno nvoss wna $33 mo swn pron dxaw ory 37 
4av a 
omp Sy popiw p’yse a’ anys otex nde pay power pm 
NONI 
4D) 12 yw Aya o|sA om 7793 S$enad mowea pam 
On fol. 262 a pan ND ’§ is referred to. 


(10) Services for 2 oY. Fol. 275 a. 

The 0°", which occupy ff. 275 a-276b, begin: oI 59 jn 
yaaa yes td $25 owed onan ov any 125 bx. 

At the end of the oy3:—pima non mad pow many 
Ina mImMN n’o Nr praym 555 pnp Same onpy owes 
43) nbyo Sy maya Nn. 

After "179 53 and the nbpn is the direction :-—’ md>w ayy 
NY Ty 42 NOAM OIE Mido /ows Syd sy esp nA ow 
wows i nds wey wyn dx sox‘ non. On the same page 
(fol. 280): movom mdp ninay dy minx p75, followed by 71K 


PIT ND ND. 
nan begins on fol. 280 b.—Poetical pieces :—1. awd 


mban. 2. Toworx p dx onde (2x). 3. TID DY MmiNay ’ 
sn‘ mado (imperfect 3’x). 4. mawean nbyopn wx. 
5. DOwA Nay wa mdwoon. 6. mde “enSwn nbwonn. 7. 173 
mropn baa ’s. 8. mp > pe 37 53 op ye (‘DN 3D OD YT 
$aa nae wen). 


bh] 
v: 
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In 4p, which begins on fol. 288b, are the following 
poetical pieces :—1. yay ‘nIND3 pho Jers 231 (13 HOY “9 nenp 
“b’y’p ymax). 2. mopyonn pos (br nba min nb pido). 3. ‘x’ 
myep oy mn. 4. ‘pin qeomse (node 9b mmay ad men 
Sr Seyaa pax). 5. mona ane (br Sta yma Aor “a2 vy “9d). 6. 
nen mews ans py ene (5% Sevaa ya moby “5 por), 
7. DAI ND AM py ws (5% ba mar 9d pow). 8. “we 
say poe nen py (577 ey 72 oman 95 pomp). 9. pnd am paar. 
ro. ws an pow (5% Svar ya andy Mb prom). 11. |DIDI ANN 
(5% Sener “9 an 33. 49/9/32 pry “9S Howd 1-7"). 

In nn (fol. 301 a):—1. YOY NI. «2. NWA DN "WIN 
(acr. yop Tw»). 3. ‘mdyna Anson mbya mn (’Mb Amand WM 
Yr Sew 3 an 7). 

In 7>ys (fol. 301 b) :—1. Sw mm dx m. 2. TIBDI nex. 
3. WENN Nd (mdy2d 91%). 


(11) Services for map. Fol. 310b. 


This part opens with ma mada, ad mabn, and on Wp. 

The order of myenn begins on fol. 313 b. 

a. wx oY :—after the opening ‘121 17x I2y0> :—1. Jaynd 
sym. 2. oe tow Se sow. 3. nos er bx. 4. pen dee son. 
5. WNT NID NywAAD. 

Bb. oy ov :—1. wan tne Se son, 2. Tine ans ‘oe onde. 
3. SOT NY NON. 4. NY NywAND. 

c. whe D:D SN NST NON. 2. ON YIYDN. 3. “TD? NON, 
4. DMNyD AID OMY nywans. 

d. yy bY :—1. myIIN NYNO'D why KIN woe. 2. JNND by. 
3. SW NIN. 4. PTY Nywrns. 

€. WON DY:—1. INT NO. 2. DIAN POX. 3. MANY NON 
WIP. 4. WAP? nywans. 

f. "@ DY :—1. mew Dra wry NNT ON. 2, MPI PIN NIN. 
3. “TO Tw sar. 4. *Pd' nywans. 

g. naw) —1. DMP LAP Nay OVI. 2.37 DWP NOI pW) OK. 
3. NI OM. 4. ND WINN. 5. TRY NWT. 
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h. m7 woyenn: for the successive seven mppn:—r. Sx NOK 
YOUN In. 2. whaDT Tne Oe NON. 3. NN IN TNT NON. 4. NON 
nro wb evan. 5. Iman aoe. 6. pro’ wd RNIN NON. 
7. DMpon sox.—Then 8. 83 DY WW NON. g. DMT Nywins 
(a longer modified form of the last number of ‘1 DY). 10. 5x 
JW ND. rr. DINM AT oy 8a bx. 2. pp Sy mr ov na de. 13. de 
NED 8. 14. WMWAD wywAA (NOM; acr. Rwy). 15. myennd dxn 
(perm). 16. op... wa dp (por; acer. AON). 

A later hand has written in the margin against some of 
the earlier pieces additional verses belonging to the m2ywn, 
the original form being often much curtailed ; and against 
the mppn of 734 A2yenn the following fresh pieces :— 

I. 3? DYN (DAVIN N AaPA). 2. Tpa2 n3 [N21] intended for 
the second mppn-pny). 3. "Non 7105 (apy 3). 4. TWD mor 
won dx (nem T). 5. NT PAN Masta (ANA). 6. [2D dt (MT 4). 
7. Wows 12? (heading : 73 17 Myay DMIB) DY NwY Myd Xd 
mown). 8. DMN DNID nist. 

Fol. 326 b sqq.:—a. 0w3 }1pPN:—1. DI Nyaw (see Zunz, 
Literaturg., p. 194). 2. nana ‘wd (99). 3. NYS nnpy sn bx. 
4. DOW MDI (;101B). 

b. Amn nnow * orp :—r. 592 om dx (ar. [oA}IaN). 2. 
mayad avn. 3. Ando ae... “9 ADI (N-). 4. NN JayDd 
yapn. 5. Dy one yr. 6. mae. “Hb Ye. 7. dy be onde 
(x1). 8. map. 

After n2n3n man :—rre dxd ya (nnd pom). After the 
AIOeA :—r. yA Paes. 2. adoa oN ye... 7737 ANN 
mop. 3. we... wad dip.—nbnp begins on fol. 334 a. 


(12) mana ppn. Fol. 343 b. 


After a brief account of the ma73 AxD, &e.:—prm no3 
(compare with printed forms and those found in other 
Spanish MSS.), followed by short benedictions over different 
kinds of nourishment, and also for various occasions (such 
as passing by burial-places, seeing the rainbow, &c.).— 
Fol. 347 b: mbn nan; verses and prayers to obtain sleep 
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(fol. 348 b); yn saw mn (fol. 349 a), &e.—Fol. 350a: n313 
baxd pm (special portion only). The MS. breaks off with 
the words: dev 53 dyn in on. 

On the upper and lower margin of the MS. are written 
(a) the Psalms (beginning on fol. 4b), (b) the Proverbs 
(beginning on fol. 297 b, ending nex) tonsa, chap. xvi. 6). 

The MS. has not been subjected to the censor’s correc- 
tions, and the o'20n n373 (ff. 54 b, 55a) and other parts are 
thus left untouched. 

On fol. 2a (a paper fly-leaf) is the following entry of a 
former owner :—b’d pyin 92 70d. 

On the margin of fol. 287a is a name which looks like 
nbn nob, but a part has been cut away. 


II. 


Add. 27,126, which is written partly in square and 
partly Rabbinic character, probably belongs to the fourteenth 
century. It is not a “n» in the full sense of the word, but 
a 0 with the addition of a small number of Dora for 
divers occasions. It is defective in different parts. 

In its present form it begins with ‘mxn $3 q723 » (nwa), 
but some portion or portions have probably been lost at 
the beginning. 

Only a few points will here be mentioned to show some 
of the peculiar features exhibited by the MS. :— 

At the end of certain directions and special pieces for 
fast-days ny p1N was written by a later hand in faint ink. 

In 773 55 the reading is: 837 ONADA OY Ty Mn OBIT OVD, 
whereas in the preceding number: bY Sy “ayy om1pd7 OD 
saw mt pn. 

_ The mayenn (fol. 241 b sqq.) are much less numerous than 
in Or. 5866. 

The liturgical directions contained in the MS. will 
probably repay perusal. Among the authorities referred to 
is py “39 now (fol. 200 a; is it "po apy’ Wn now mentioned 
in Benjacob, D pon IK, p. 573 2). 
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The madp “n> of Ibn Gabirol that is written on the margin 
differs in parts from the printed form. 

The other pieces in the margins are:—1. nwyn yaw WD 
minen, fol. 29a. 2. mannan ‘1 nyp (extracts from the 
well-known work of Solomon Ibn Adereth), fol. 50a. 
3. 5%r won pane “ab yoo 3 *5d> (also printed), fol. 142 b. 
4. novny nisbn, followed by 077 "D> and mp b$5, fol. 146 a. 

The MS. is thus shown to be a sort of “ multum in parvo.” 
The censor has left his mark upon it in divers places. 


Il. 


Add. 18,690 will be found to be of much interest to 
liturgical students on account of the combination of 
features of both the Spanish and the Italian rites which 
it embodies. The calendar found near the end of the MS. 
begins with »o1 sno. It may, therefore, be assumed to 
have been written during the 269 cycle of nineteen years, 
that is between the years 1332 and 1350, probably nearer 
the former than the latter date. 

This codex is also a "17D rather than a “1n», though it 
contains a number of Piyyutim as well. The following 
details may suffice to show its double affinities, to the 
Spanish rite on the one hand, and the Italian on the other, 

It begins with the mzbn sno, but the pieces that follow 
remind one more of Italian than of Spanish collections of 
prayers and Piyyutim. Compare the opening section of 
the Florentine service-book described in the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY ReEvIEW of Oct., 1903. 

The wp has the reading mp5 nox, but not Ay pnp». 

The }pb D)p’ is contained in wIn wed AMIN (fol. 95 b sqq.). 

In nnx of naw,'the verses beginning }np7¥ were originally 
arranged in the order of the Spanish rite, but the Italian 
order is indicated by Hebrew letters in the margin. 

The 7727 for nop has the usual Spanish opening :—jNnx 
NDS PHY NPD. 

There is here the ndwa smb ‘denn own (beginning: mm 
nynp ndw 3), followed by the similar Midrashic Targum on 
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Exod. xix, xx (beginning: pnmpax jord nxmdn xmv3). ‘The 
first of these includes: D7 jo yt xD" TN) ND Sy mpi nwD dne 
3) 5x, and the second : 131 8p NYT. 

It should be remarked that the form of the o15n contained 
in this section differs considerably from the printed texts. 
Compare more especially Dr. M. Ginsburger’s edition of 
Pseudo-Jonathan and Das Fragmententhargum. 

A few other remarks may be added :—In max ‘pp the 
clause: "iayn jo wren dx sow pry 9 is left out.—The MS. 
includes (1) ertpn wan sy Sy apxaw Amann AwyN, (2) none msdn, 
(3) fragments of the o'31237 AT, part III, chap. li, and the 
pyipy my wendy. 

The censors’ names found in it are: (1) Domenico Iroso- 
lomitano, (2) Gio. Dom. Vistorini, 1610. 


IV. 


The greater part of Add. 19,787 (probably belonging to 
the fifteenth century) is occupied with Commentaries on 
Solomon Ibn Gabirol’s mmx. Simon b. Semah Duran’s 
Commentary (entitled yprn =m), a large fragment of which 
is contained in fol. 63 a sqq., has been printed, and nothing 
further need here be said about it. But ff 3a-62a give 
us a portion of Isaac b. Todros’ Commentary }, and the first 
few pages of the MS. contain an anonymous commentary 
on the introductory lines (myo ‘25 -yew to o™nd ninws), 
which was evidently composed to supplement Isaac b. 
Todros’ work. As neither of these has been published it 
will be useful to give a pretty full account of them in this 
place. 

The heading (applying to the addition as well as the 
main text) is :—my"t dx n-y2 nyaien “pb ainad dynnw. 

Beginning :— 
ney myo xn ods ainay myonw Sene 553 Sayer sn 34 
neyn xd v’pen * ome Sy wane pro avy Sey n’pn * awn why 
* nen wd my mina nsw Ap by mtn pawnn iD) * monn mim prs 


1 See H. J. Michael, orm we, p. 501. 
VOL. XVI. Tt 
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RIN YT wD ‘BD wowy jmrxw cmd ADM NA NFAN ‘OND AMIN 
* pny mmiaan ‘ap own Sax Amin p302 

To the well-known controversy regarding the exact 
numbering of the Commandments he refers in the following 
manner :— 

35 pron prod ym pa be myer vosp ms sn ans 135) 
ye ASynA jo my ime pans Or mda msdn Sy3 xp pyow 
DOW 3 [TWA 73 Mind) MMM AINA” NYwBA AID OMI "ITD 
nansd me 5r Seas ya node “9 awn pana yp ‘naaw mann sda) 
sen qt by 

Further on:— Mv 3323 7aD Dn 5’ MBN AWD 9 35M 
MY¥OT ED OY NX IPL TYP TID Myon Hy myn psp 2d ward 
mw wan an amin Sy py pas myo wna S$aw pram Sy wm 
aAyNy prea ne main xd) pays mwyn xda meme pew pwd nyp in03 
soym pat Syn ++ mnitnad gna nx d5nn bx saw and oye ps mane 
xd momen Sys $7 andy “9 pom? oy ’ny oI AWD “9 34In 
49) mo and yon pond ynyanea mon2. 

The Commentary itself begins on fol. 2 a :—* mayo 125 “now 
yoo) * may) Noa mn :/od pny sony spxnn spy 15 nx var 
prow) rte nse AIDA. 

On fol. 2 b:—nryon myn naan ndn pay nan 37 55 S$say 
DONA DANDY ws woo OXY NIT MD DYDY om” Awyn adr mwY 
pYpny ova own ey “pa 5’ 2 ny “9. 

This part ends :—minproMm mn 03 IM DIwoY ndino. 

Then : nw on, followed by :—nwyy “po xdbv ane “ED 2”y 
$”) pynn pny" “9. 

Then begins Isaac b. Todros’ own Commentary * on 
Solomon ibn Gabirol’s nv. 


* Omit °>. 

2 On the whole subject see Jellinek, Beitrige zur Geschichte der Kabbala, I, 
39 sqq. A passage resembling the above quotation (‘1) m5.y) is found in 
the Commentary on the Song of Songs, edited under Nahmani’s name in 
1764 at Altona. 

5 See the Paris Hebrew Catalogue, No. 273 (2°); also Literaturblatt des 
Orients, 1847, p. 405. 
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Beginning :— 

Myon pys opanoy O39 ones 4’y’t yD “13 pny’ aman “De 

pan nw “5’y’r yaa ya nndw 9 owen to Swe nae ion 
on opp dx ins man Se yn dy ved ova maby pan pe 
pean IDI ‘Ney Wwe Mann now ww now yo dy yoy m2 ex 
man sp men on aad ood Sn ane monn 5’: pny 34 
xd mya mn oven nm nnox wna own 5’ madn dys 
NY’ Swe MrDIpNA nnpdy mead xdw wwd movi yd wad nmawn 
9370 "Npn Pwr wens 7dS53 nn nme 55 nN) M¥D T's DAD 
2 7we ‘9 /9n On DAMP YY ONAN) MyDA AND PAN ‘py DYDSNA 
[wx No IN Met nypr $"P jon “92 AWD “9 3am 5% pow 
Sep ww ‘p’y’x) msn nme moan mon mead onspn 
sath ond nos ed [px] jnaw niyo nypoa opdin pana. 

mown yy a am wa bya mans yennd ones Sax pny tnx 1335 

The author’s purpose was, therefore, not to write a 
linguistic Commentary on Ibn Gabirol’s nine, or to 
controvert the opinions that had been held by great men 
on the numbers and division of the Commandments, but 
merely to explain Ibn Gabirol’s meaning so far as the 
Commandments themselves are concerned. 

The Commentary itself begins :—ov ww yd * pnNynT oN 
8D PANIIT PNA | pn we pry vo ow mb 
Dw". 

The nvyn xd myo begin on fol. 31a. The comments on 
the introductory lines are probably by the author of the 
part which precedes the beginning of Isaac b. Todros’ 
Commentary on the wy nin. 

Beginning : ow onm v2 n’x2 nedw ond ew onan wbx ndnna 
MIN YN AY ND Yow ONNy ws Dn. 

The letters of the lines beginning “w Sys, which are 
marked off, are $ ‘5 3, making nobw by the rule of v2 n’x. 

The Commentary of Isaac b. Todros himself is introduced 
on the top of fol. 32 a with the words: “" Awye winren jo AN 


noiad yor Dyno. 
Tt2 
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Last extant words (fol. 62 b): woo 52 * wy xopm (n° 36 
of the min’) °32"n INN) DYyav). 

Besides the Commentaries of Ibn Gabirol’s nimmx, the 
MS. contains: (1) Fragments of a recension of ‘nyow mph 
on Ruth; (2) $1 pny ‘92 yma ‘9 nwyw ney DY“; (3) Rashi’s 
Commentary on Ruth. 

G. MaRGoLiours. 
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THE JEWS AND THE ENGLISH LAW. 


VI. 


WE must now turn from the pursuit of theories which, 
however interesting, are either insufficiently supported by 
evidence or demonstrably false, and attempt to sum up 
what Cromwell actually did. It is clear that at one time 
he had been inclined to concede some legal protection to’ 
the Jews, and had accorded Menasseh both sympathy and 
encouragement; but the popular storm which the public 
discussion of the proposals had raised convinced him of 
the folly of trying to carry into actual operation any plan 
that he may have formed. Accordingly, after the Confer- 
ence he never made any such attempt, and actually ex- 
pressed himself as opposed to the resettlement of the Jews. 
“T had almost forgot,” writes Colonel Whitley from Calais 
to Sir Edward Nicholas on Jan. }4, 165§, the month after 
the Conference had broken up, “that Cromwell says it is 
an ungodly thing to introduce the Jews; but, if he refuse 
them, it is because they refuse to purchase it at the sum 
desired unless they may have the authority of a parliament 
for their being there with safety.” The finances of the 
Commonwealth were at this time at a low ebb, and the 
Royalist newswriter, in repeating the statement made by 
Cromwell, cannot help, having regard to his previous 
conduct, reflecting that it was not sincere, and that privi- 
leges might yet be granted if the Jews were willing to 
pay a sufficiently heavy price for them. But such privi- 
leges could only have been validly granted by legislation, 


1 The Nicholas Papers, vol. III, p. 255. 
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and the Jews, with that prudent caution which they are 
credited with generally displaying in money matters, very 
wisely refused to pay for a boon which could only be 
securely granted under the guarantee of an Act of Par- 
liament, when the Protector had not the courage to intro- 
duce a bill which, even if backed by his great influence, 
would have stood little chance of ever becoming law. At 
any rate, Cromwell did nothing, and the position of the 
Jews remained throughout his régime the same as it had 
been in the time of Charles I. They were liable to severe 
penalties if they did not attend an authorized, that is, 
a Christian, place of worship, and they were precluded 
from holding any Jewish religious service. Jewish rites 
may, indeed, have been privately practised, but it is evident 
that the strictest secrecy was observed. It is true that 
there were still Jews in England, as there had been in the 
time of the late king, but they outwardly conformed to 
the laws of the land, or at any rate they were careful 
to commit no open or flagrant breach of them. Some few 
of them had rendered the Protector services, especially in 
his expeditions to the Indies and his war with Spain, so 
that their presence here was well known to him. As the 
law then stood he might have ordered their withdrawal, 
but so long as they created no trouble or disturbance he 
was willing that they should remain. As Mr. Carteret 
Webb, writing it is true nearly a century after the events, 
but at the same time entrusted by the oldest Jewish com- 
munity in London with the advocacy of their cause, and 
having knowledge of the traditions of the English Jews 
and access to all their documents, says, “ Nothing more was 
done by Cromwell than the conniving at Alvaro da Costa 
and five other Jew families living in England'.” This 
statement of comparatively late date is amply corroborated 
by The case of the Jews stated, which was drawn up in 
opposition to the very serious attempt to levy a special tax 
upon the Jews, shortly after the deposition of James II, the 


1 The question whether, &c., p. 36. 
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opening words of which it will not be out of place to cite 
here :—“ That about the Year 1654 there came Six Jew 
Families into this Kingdom, which have (since King Charles 
the Second’s Restauration) been increased to the Number 
of between Three and Fourscore Families.” 

To this then all the statements about Cromwell’s protection 
of the Jews amount, that he knowingly allowed some half- 
dozen families to remain in the country, even utilizing their 
services for the purpose of carrying out his political aims. 
The only favour granted was that he did not, as head of 
the executive, put in force the power at that time claimed 
by the executive of expelling foreigners! who might choose 
to come and reside here. If this can be called a resettle- 
ment he may be said to have connived at it, but if a reset- 
tlement implies, as it is in common parlance supposed to 
imply, the creation of some communal organization, the 
foundation of a synagogue, and the open worship of God 
according to Jewish rites, there is no reliable evidence that 
Cromwell ever encouraged, or even connived at, or permitted 
it. If he had, as is sometimes suggested, granted the Jews 
a charter or other document conferring special privileges 
upon them in respect of their religion; the charter would 
have been absolutely void even during the Protector’s 
lifetime, and certainly could have been of no avail after 
his death. For Cromwell was a constitutional monarch ; 
his powers, especially in religious matters, were strictly 
defined and circumscribed by written constitutions, the 
Instrument of Government from December 16, 1653, to 
May 25, 1657, the Humble Petition and Advice from the 
latter date till the day of his death. Neither of these 
permitted any sort of toleration or religious liberty to be 


1 Subject no doubt to the provisions of clause 30 of Magna Charta. It is 
said that the last time when the right was exercised on a large scale was 
by Elizabeth in 1575, but it was claimed by the Crown till the Revolution 
(see the argument of Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney-General, in the East 
India Company v. Sandys, and Howell’s State Trials, 457 sqq.), and there 
is some doubt whether it is even now abolished (see Musgrove v. Chun 


Teeong Toy, L. R. [1891], A.C. 272). 
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extended to any persons professing doctrines contrary to 
Christianity, and the Protector had no power under either 
to alter or interfere with the religious settlement thereby 
established. Therefore even assuming—and the assump- 
tion must be made not only without any evidence, but 
in contradiction to all the known facts—that a charter 
of some kind was given, but has been accidentally lost or 
purposely destroyed, from a legal and historical point of 
view the Jews could not be said to owe their re-establish- 
ment to Cromwell, not merely because he was a usurper, 
and in consequence all his acts, unless confirmed by a sub- 
sequent sovereign, were void, but because he had never at 
any time arrogated to himself the right of introducing any 
strange religion, or mitigating the law in favour of its 
adherents. 

This was the situation of the Jews in the early days 
of September, 1658; it was almost precisely the same as 
it had been ten years before, save that the hopes which 
were then formed had been disappointed, and succour was 
no longer expected from the statesman whose tolerant 
words, however sincerely spoken, had not been followed 
by any measure of relief. And thus it was that the news 
that “the powerful devil is dead,” brought hope and com- 
fort to the Jews, both here and abroad, as well as to the 
exiled monarch. Even before Menasseh’s mission the as- 
sistance of the important congregation of Amsterdam had 
been sought by the Royalists, as is made manifest by the 
following extract from a letter of Sir Marmaduke Langdale 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, the Secretary of State of the 
fugitive king, written at Brussels on September 20, 1655: 
“For that clause of Mr. Overton’s letter which mentions 
the Jews, it proceeded from some discourses I had with 
Mr. Brokes [Saxby] about them, who seemed much to 
favour them as necessary to a kingdom, and I believe 
their tenets do not much differ. I desired Mr. Overton 
to sound their intentions by some of his party in Holland. 
I am very sorry they agree with Cromwell. The Jews are 
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considerable all the world over, and the great masters of 
money. If his Majesty could either have them or divert 
them from Cromwell, it were a very good service. I heard of 
this three years agone, but hoped the Jews that understand 
the interest of all the princes in the world, had been too 
wise to adventure themselves and estates under Cromwell, 
where they may by his death or other alteration in that 
kingdom run the hazard of an absolute ruin: but they 
hate monarchy and are angry for the patent that was 
granted by King James to my Lord of Suffolk for the 
discovery of them, which made moat of the ablest of them 


fly out of England '.” 
At this time the hopes of the Jews centred in Cromwell's. 


' The Nicholas Papers, vol. III, p. 51. It is evident that the Jews of the 
Low Countries had at this time great expectations from Cromwell’s 
readiness to receive Menasseh’s mission, preparations for which were far 
advanced. The letter here referred to was enclosed in the dispatch 
recited in the text, and was dated Delf, 13 Sept. 55, by Richard Overton 
to Sir Marm. Langdale. The material passage is: ‘‘I made inquiry into 
the condition of the Jewes, soe farr as was necessary. I find they are in 
conjunction with Cromwell; some of their Rabbies are learning English 
on purpose to live in England and must go speedily over. They have 
their meetings at London, and those Rabbies are to be sent thither for y* 
purpose, soe y‘ I am very glad I dealt with them by proxe; not one of 
them knowes anything of me or what my intentions were. Had they, 
Cromwell should have known it.”—The Nicholas Papers, vol. III, p. 44. 
The reference to the patent granted by King James to my Lord of Suffolk 
is not very clear. Thomas Howard was created Earl of Suffolk on July a1, 
1603, at which time he was Lord Chamberlain of the Royal Household ; on 
July 11, 1614, he was appointed Lord High Treasurer, but in the autumn 
of 1618 he was accused of extortion and dismissed. I have been unable 
to find any patent or commission directed against the Jews alone, but on 
September 5, 1604, the Earl of Suffolk was appointed one of several com- 
missioners for the execution of the laws against Jesuits, seminary priests, 
or other religious persons “‘ being corrupted and brought up seditiously 
beyond the seas or elsewhere,” and authorizing their banishment; and on 
June 23, 1618, he was appointed a member of a similar commission (see 
Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1603-10, p. 148, and id. 1611-18, p. 547. 
The first commission is printed at length in Rymer’s Foedera, vol. XVI, 
Pp. 597). It is probably one of these commissions that is referred to. In 
any case the passage corroborates the view expressed in the preceding 
article that the unbroken residence of Jews in England dates from the 
first years of Charles I and not earlier. 
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professions of universal toleration, and had been raised to 
fever heat by the invitation extended to Menasseh and his 
followers. But these hopes were destined to bitter disappoint- 
ment. Before the year had ended, the Conference had been 
held, but nothing had come of it; the humble petition pre- 
sented in the following spring remained unanswered, and 
though Menasseh still stayed in England his companions had 
departed to their homes abroad, despairing of success. And 
so the Jews in Holland now turned to the exiled Charles, 
peradventure they might obtain from him, in the event of 
his ever being restored to his kingdom, the boon which 
had been refused them by the all-powerful Protector. 
Little more than a year after they had been found so un- 
approachable by Sir Marmaduke Langdale and Mr. Overton, 
the failure of Menasseh’s mission having occurred in the 
interval, the negotiations between the Jews and the king 
were complete, as may be seen from the copy of a commis- 
sion of King Charles II, dated September 24, 1656, at the 
Court at Bruges, addressed to Lieutenant-General Middleton, 
to treat with the Jews of Amsterdam: “That whereas the 
Lieutenant-General had represented to his Majesty their 
good affection, and that they had assured the Lieutenant- 
General, that the application which had been lately made 
to Cromwell on their behalf by some persons of their 
Nation, had been and was absolutely without their consent, 
the Lieutenant-General is impower’d to treat with them, 
that if in that conjunction they shall be ready to assist 
by any contribution of money, arms, or ammunition; they 
shall find when God shall restore his Majesty, that he 
would extend that protection to them, which they could 
reasonably expect, and abate that rigour of the Law, which 
was against them in his several Dominions, and repay 
them '.” Charles was at this time in Flanders, contem- 

1 Brit. Mus, Add. MSS. 4,106, fol. 253. This paper, says Dean Tucker, was 
found among the original papers of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of 
State to Kings Charles I and II, and was communicated to him by 


a friend. Second letter to a friend concerning Naturalization, p. 29, 
published in 1753. 
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plating an expedition against England with the assistance 
of Spain, and being almost penniless the financial assistance 
that might be obtained from the Jéws was of considerable 
importance to him. Such assistance he received, and he 
afterwards, as will be seen, scrupulously carried out the 
pledge, on the faith of which it had been rendered. But 
for the time being the prospect for resettlement was not 
a bright one. Charles was not ready to start until early 
in 1658, but on March 1 of that year English frigates 
destroyed his ships at Ostend, and after the battle of the 
Dunes on June 8, all hope of help from Spain was gone, 
and the expedition had to be abandoned. The restoration 
of the king, and the fulfilment of his promise to the Jews, 
which depended upon it, seemed hopeless, when the news of 
Cromwell’s death, less than three months later, made the 
first of these events almost certain, though a period of more 
than a year and a half was to elapse before the king came 
to his own again. 

In this interval no great change can be proved to have 
taken place in the condition of the Jews here, but the reins 
of government had become slacker, and the laws of intoler- 
ance, though unaltered, were less uniformly enforced. 
Moreover, as time went on, it became more and more cer- 
tain that the monarchy would be restored, and the king’s 
promise of protection, as well as his well-known tolerant 
views in matters of religion, filled with encouragement 
those who were here, and induced others to join them. 
Some of them, it is plain, did not think the situation 
sufficiently secure to bring over their wives and families 
with them, for the Petition to the King in Council, pre- 
sented some six months after the Restoration by the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London, complains of 
the competition in the export trade of strangers, “both 
Christians and Jewes, who live here obscurely, free from 
family expences and charge of Public offices.” The same 
petition also indicates their growing numbers by comparing 
them to a swarm of locusts “ Who are now daily multiplied 
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by the accession of whole families of them from all parts 
(as if your Majesty’s dominions were condemned to be the 
sink into which the sewer of Mankind should be emptied 
for a plague to your subjects)?.” The other petitions pre- 
sented at the same time also testify to this increase in the 
numbers of the Jews. 

There is moreover some, though it must be admitted weak, 
evidence that a synagogue was established at this time. It 
was of course a secret, and in no sense a public building. 
The authority for this statement is a scurrilous pamphlet, 
entitled The Great Trappaner of England Discovered, 
written for the purpose of vilifying one Thomas Violet, 
a goldsmith and Alderman of the City of London, who at 
this time was taking a leading part in opposing a Jewish 
resettlement. The tract was apparently written in March, 
163%, and, in spite of its violent and exaggerated language, 
has been thought worthy of preservation among the public 
records. The anonymous writer describes an attempt by 
Violet to ruin all the Jews and procure their banishment 
and the confiscation of their property, half of which was 
to be distributed among the conspirators as their reward, 
by means of a plot, the object of which seems to have been 
to hand over a quantity of spurious foreign coins to the 
Jews, and then charge them with coining or procuring 
these counterfeit pieces. The writer says that when he 
discovered Violet’s designs he melted down the coins again, 
and so the plot came to nothing. It is only incidentally 
that the synagogue is mentioned. The commencement of 
the plot is described as follows: “This Deponent saith that 
in the beginning of last Spring” (apparently the spring of 
1659), “ Tho. Violet Goldsmith came to this Deponent, and 
told him this Deponent, that the said Thomas Violet knew 
of a way that might make him the said Deponent for ever, 
and so desired the said Deponent to go along with him, 
the said Tho. Violet, into Duke’s Place, whereupon the said 
Deponent went along with the said Tho. Violet into the 
» Remembrancia, vol. IX, p. 44. 
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place before mentioned, and was by him the said Tho. Violet 
brought into the Synagogue of the Jewes, in the place afore- 
said, and spake with one Mr. Moses their High-priest that 
year and other Jewes; and this Deponent saith further, 
that the said Tho. Violet told the Jewes, this deponent was 
a fit man to do them service in the business which he the 
said Tho. Violet had treated with them about }.” 

This is the first mention in contemporary literature of 
a visit to a Jewish synagogue in England, and, notwith- 
standing the mention of the High-priest, it is not quite 
certain that the writer means a place of public worship ; 
for on this occasion at least it was made use of as a place 
for transacting business, in which the High-priest, who is 
spoken of as an annually elected officer, is mentioned as 
having taken a prominent part, the word may be used in 
its etymological sense as a meeting-place, or, as is more 
probable, the whole story may be a fabrication on the part 
of the anonymous pamphleteer. In any case, it is to be 
observed that the building, which was so far unknown that 
Violet had to personally conduct his intended accomplice 
thither, is said to have been situated in Duke’s Place, and 
not in King Street or Creechurch Lane, the traditional 
sites of the first synagogues. If used as a place of worship 
as well as business such user was wholly illegal and strictly 
secret, so that in the only one of the petitions presented 
against the Jews in the autumn of 1660, which has been 
thought worthy of preservation among the State Archives 
and which contains the most sweeping and, in many cases, 
unfounded accusations against the Jews, the establishment 
of a synagogue is only hinted at, but not directly asserted, 
in the following words: “ And moreover such of late hath 
been the presumption of the Jewes that as the Report 
hath gone and so doubtless upon inquiry it will be dis- 
covered that they have circumcised children, set up and 
frequented Synagogues and have had and still may have 
their Schools, Priests, Presbiters, and the like.” Violet, 

1 The Great Trappaner of England Discovered, p. 3. 
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in his petition, dated December 18, 1660, says that at the 
time of the Conference with Menasseh the Jews prayed 
“to have liberty to erect new Synagogues or Temples 
amongst us for the free public exercise of their Jewish 
worship, Customs, and Religion; and they did then erect a 
Jewish Synagogue and it is at this day, every day they 
celebrate twice in the day their superstition, their fire 
never goes out all the year’.” We know however that 
this last statement is untrue, for otherwise there would 
have been no object in the Jews petitioning in the spring 
of 1656 for protection for meeting at their private devo- 
tions in their own houses. Nor did Violet himself, an 
avowed and bitter enemy of the Jews, take any step in the 
matter until about Christmas, 1659, when he made an appli- 
cation to Mr. Justice Tyril, with the intention of obtaining 
criminal process against them, a fact which indicates that 
he could not earlier obtain any evidence of their having 
set up a synagogue, and so rendered themselves amenable 
to the criminal law. 

There is evidence then that in the year and a half which 


' Violet’s Petition, December 18, 1660, p. 1. The previous quotation is 
from the Remonstranve concerning the Jews, November, 1660, S. P. Dom. 
Car. II, vol. XXI, p. 140. Mr. Wolf, in his Jewry of the Reformation, p. 8, 
note 26, intimates tha} this latter document is the petition actually 
presented by Violet to the King in Council. This is not probable; it is 
more likely to be the putition of Sir William Courtney and others, or one 
of the other petitions mentioned as being before the Privy Council on 
November 30, 1660 (see Privy Council Register, Car. II, vol. II, p. 57). If it is 
Violet’s original petition, he does not go so far as to say that a synagogue has 
been actually set up, as he does in his second petition, dated December 18, 
1660, and published in pamphlet form in January, 1661. Inasmuch as the 
debate in the Commons was ordered to take place on December 18, it is 
probable that this petition was never actually presented, so that it is only 
a political pamphlet, issued shortly after the proceedings referred to had 
been dropped, and accordingly little reliance can be placed on the state- 
ments of fact it contains. 

Mr. Moses, the High-priest, is no doubt correctly identified by Mr. Wolf 
as Moses Athias, described in the Da Costa lists as ‘‘Sin. Moses Atees, 
Creechurch Laine, a Jewish Ribay, and Sin. Moses the Prest wer the 
Sinagoge is.” Dr. Gaster, in his History of the Spanish and Portuguese 
Synagogue (p. 18), says that he must have acted as the temporary Hazan, 
and also as a kind of spiritual adviser. 
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succeeded Cromwell’s death the numbers of the Jews 
increased, and their position and prospects improved so 
far that they ventured to hold divine service, probably in 
a private house, but certainly unknown to the general 
public or the authorities, and conducted with the strictest 
precautions and concealment. They may have done this 
also in the old days when Charles I was king, or in the 
more recent times of Oliver’s Protectorate; but if they did 
they managed to leave no trace to attract the attention 
either of contemporary informers or subsequent histo- 
rians. It is, moreover, certain that whatever hopes may 
have been aroused and whatever laxity there may have 
been in administering the law in this interval, no change 
was effected in the legal status of the Jews. , 

On Royal Oak Day, May 29, 1660, Charles II made his 
triumphal entry into London, amidst the plaudits and 
acclamations of the citizens. Thenceforward all the acts 
of the late Government, unless expressly confirmed by 
Parliament, and all the statutes or ordinances enacted 
during the time of the Interregnum, were absolutely void. 
Thus the religious settlement effected by Cromwell was 
at an end, and the situation as it existed at the period 
before the great rebellion was revived. When Charles was 
firmly seated on his throne, the previous legislation against 
sectarianism and nonconformity, intolerant as it was, did 
not satisfy the bigotry of the triumphant Cavaliers, who, 
having themselves experienced the evils of persecution, 
were determined to take vengeance on their former op- 
pressors. The history of the reign accordingly reveals a 
series of measures directed against all who dissented from 
the tenets of the established church, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that at the very time when these measures 
were being enacted and enforced the Jews obtained a 
permanent and legal settlement in the country. If they 
had a settlement before this time, it was so successfully 
hidden as to escape the attention of the authorities, and 
to baffle the keen eyes of the informers, always ready to 
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swoop down upon their prey. Now, for the first time, 
Jews openly defied the acts against recusants by habitually 
neglecting to attend any Christian places of worship; now, 
for the first time, they organized a community, and estab- 
lished a synagogue where Jewish services were publicly 
held, notwithstanding the severe penalties to which those 
who took part in them were by the laws exposed. To 
explain this strange phenomenon it will be necessary to 
review briefly the general religious history of the reign, 
and then examine the occasions on which the still small 
Jewish community was brought into contact with the 
governing powers. The king himself was of a tolerant 
disposition, and again and again combatted the zeal for 
persecution of his Parliament, though in these contests he 
was often worsted, thanks to his prevailing vices of self- 
indulgence and indolence. At this time, as has already 
been pointed out, toleration did not rank high in the scale 
of virtues, but there can be little doubt that this was one 
of the few virtues (if we adopt the popular view of his 
character) which Charles possessed. In his early days he 
had had experience of the bigotry of the Presbyterians, 
when he was nominally a king, though really a prisoner, in 
Scotland, a situation from which his defeat at Worcester, 
despite the poverty and exile it brought in its train, came 
as a relief. His mother was a Roman Catholic, and he 
married a Roman Catholic wife. His own religious con- 
victions were not very strong; during his exile he re- 
mained a staunch adherent to the Church of England, and 
even quarrelled with his mother on account of her attempt 
to convert his brother the young Duke of Gloucester to 
Catholicism ; but his conduct at this time may have been 
actuated by policy rather than by conviction. His lean- 
ings in later life were certainly towards the ceremonies of 
the Roman Church, though he put off his formal conversion 
to it till his death-bed. To him religion was of such little 
importance that it was absurd to punish any one on its 
account. He accordingly showed himself a real advocate 
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of toleration; but when the cry for persecution became 
too pressing, the desire for ease which prompted all his 
actions made him yield to it, even as Cromwell, for all his 
firmness of will, had ultimately given way. This tolerant 
disposition has already been seen in the grant of the 
commission to General Middleton in September, 1656, pre- 
viously mentioned. The promise of protection to the Jews 
contained in it was only an extension of the terms of the 
Treaty made with Spain in the spring of the same year, as 
the price of her assistance for his restoration, by which he 
agreed to suspend and, if possible, secure the parliamentary 
revocation of all penal laws. In the same spirit in the 
Declaration of Breda, issued at the time of his restoration, © 
he says: “And because the passion and uncharitableness 
of the times have produced several opinions in Religion, by 
which men are engaged in parties and animosities against 
each other (which when they shall hereafter unite in a 
freedom of convocation, will be composed, or better under- 
stood), we do declare a Liberty to tender consciences, and 
that no man shall be disquieted or called in question for 
differences of opinion in matter of Religion, which do not 
disturb the peace of the kingdom; and we shall be ready 
to consent to such an Act of Parliament, as, upon mature 
deliberation, shall be offered to us, for the full granting 
that indulgence.” 

The Convention Parliament, by which Charles had been 
re-called, did not pass any legislation on the subject of 
religion. The House of Commons contained many sup- 
porters of the old régime, who preferred the Presbyterian 
Church government established under the Commonwealth 
to the Church of England as formerly established, and 
when the question came up for discussion in the House, 
the king was requested to convene a select number of 
divines to treat concerning the affair. As a result of the 
conference a Declaration concerning ecclesiastical affairs 
was issued. It provided modifications in Church govern- 
ment which were a compromise between the views of the 

VOL, XVI, vu 3 
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Episcopalians and the Puritans, and further renewed the 
promise of toleration contained in the Declaration of Breda, 
in the self same terms!. The Declaration was presented 
to Parliament. The House of Commons thanked the king 
for it, and a bill embodying it and turning it into law was 
presented and read a first time; but the toleration was 
thought too wide, and the bill rejected on the second 
reading by 183 to 157 votes’, 

At the end of the year the Parliament was dissolved, 
and in the spring of the following year the elections for 
the new House of Commons were held. A wave of loyalty, 
such as has been seldom experienced, swept over the 
country. The Cavaliers were everywhere successful; the 
Puritans everywhere defeated, and when Charles met his 
Parliament in May, he was confronted by a House of Com- 
mons which might truly be called “ plus royalist que le roi.” 
“ The divine right of kings,” “ Church and State,” were the 
mottoes and watchwords of the newly-elected representa- 
tives of the people. The Church was to be purged of all 
dissenting elements, and life in the State to be made endur- 
able only to those who owned allegiance to the doctrines of 
the national Church. Accordingly, the first thing done by 
the House of Commons, after the election of Sir Edward 
Turner as their Speaker, was to order all the members to 
take the Sacrament according to the old Liturgy, on pain 
of expulsion, and then, in conjunction with the Lords, to 
order that “The solemn League and Covenant” should be 
burned by the common hangman at Westminster and in 
the City, and that all copies thereof be taken down out of 
all churches, chapels, and all other public places in the king- 
dom. Moreover, the first law that it added to the statute- 


1 Baxter, the leading Puritan divine, desired to exclude from the 
general toleration those who denied the Trinity and Papists, as had been 
done in Cromwell’s time by both the Instrument of Government and the 
humble Petition and Advice, but the king, mindful of his promises, 
published the Declaration without this restrictive clause. 

2 See Cobbett’s Parliamentary History, vol. IV, pp. 79, 82, 131-42, 


152-4. 
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book, was “an Act for the well-governing and regulating 
of Corporations,” commonly called the Corporation Act, by 
which no one was eligible to hold any corporate office or 
be a member of any municipal corporation who should not, 
in addition to taking certain oaths and making certain 
declarations set out in the Act, “have within one year next 
before his election taken the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper according to the rites of the Church of England ?.” 
Thus all Nonconformists, of whatsoever creed or sect, were 
placed under a political disability, which was not removed 
till the year 1828. This was immediately followed by an 
Act restoring the bishops to their seats in the Upper House. 
The next measure passed this session to which attention 
must be directed was the Quakers’ Act, the passage of 
which was delayed in the Lords, who “had not stomachs 
strong enough to digest quite so fast as the Commons 
furnished them with this sort of food.” The objection 
of the Lords had been that the penalties of the bill 
extended to others besides Quakers, but after a conference 
between the Houses the bill was passed. It made penal 
a refusal to take an oath when lawfully tendered, or 
maintaining that the taking of oaths was unlawful, and 
also “ if the said persons commonly called Quakers shall at 
any time depart from the places of their several habita- 
tions and assemble themselves to the number of five or 
more of the age of sixteen years or upwards at any one 
time in any place under pretence of joining in a religious 
worship not authorized by the laws of this realm.” The 
‘penalties were five pounds for the first and ten pounds for 
the second offence, and any one found guilty after two 
previous convictions, was to abjure the realm, or otherwise 
be transported to any of the plantations beyond the seas. 
This Act was not repealed until 1812, after having been on 
the statute-book more than a century and a half. It may 


1 13 Car. II, stat. 2, cap. 1, in force till 1828, when it was virtually 
repealed by 9 Geo. IV, cap. 17, and finally repealed by 34 & 35 Vict., 
cap. 48 (the Promissory Oaths Act, 1871). 

Uu2 
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be remarked that it was fortunate for the Jews that their 
name was not coupled with the Quakers, as it has been in 
several subsequent Acts of the legislature '. 

The other Act of this session that it is necessary to 
mention is the Act of Uniformity (13 & 14 Car. II, cap. 4), 
which ordained the exclusive use of the newly-revised 
Prayer-book in all places of public worship, and rendered 
incapable of holding any benefice all who had not been 
episcopally ordained. Moreover, all professors, tutors of 
colleges, and schoolmasters keeping any public or private 
school, were required to subscribe a declaration, which in- 
cluded a promise to “ conform to the Liturgy of the Church 
of England, as it is now by law established,” and school- 
masters or tutors in private houses, though not compelled 
to sign this declaration, had to obtain a licence from the 
bishop of the diocese before exercising their calling, under 
pain of suffering three months imprisonment, “ without bail 
or mainprize,” for each offence. It is to be noted that these 
last provisions, though allowed to become obsolete, were 
not repealed till the year 1846. 

The Act of Uniformity came into force on St. Bartho- 
lomew’s Day (Aug. 24), 1662. Its effect was not only to 
drive more than 3,000 ministers from their livings, but 
also, as the earlier legislation punishing non-attendance 
at church was now revived, to expose Dissenters of 
every description to severe pains and penalties. In order 
to prevent the execution of these cruel laws, the king, 
on December 20, issued “a declaration to all his loving 
subjects,” in which, among other things, he repels the 
charge of not performing the promises of toleration made 
at Breda, as to which he says: “We remember well the 
confirmations of them since upon several occasions in par- 
liament; and as all these things are still fresh in our 
memory, so are we still firm in the resolution of perform- 
ing them to the full, But it must not be wondered at, 


1 The Act is 13 & 14 Car. II, cap. 1, the repealing Act 52 Geo, III, cap, 
155. See Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 233. 
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since that parliament to which those promises were made 
in relation to an Act, never thought fit to offer us any 
to that purpose, and being so zealous as we are (and by 
the grace of God shall ever be) for the maintenance of the 
true Protestant religion, finding it so shaken (not to say 
overthrown) as we did, we should give its establishment 
the precedency before matters of indulgence to dissenters 
from it. But that once done (as we hope it is sufficiently 
by the Bill of Uniformity) we are glad to lay hold on this 
occasion to renew unto all our subjects concerned in those 
promises of indulgence by a true tenderness of conscience, 
this assurance :— 

“ That as in the first place we have been zealous to settle 
the uniformity of the Church of England, in discipline, cere- 
mony, and government, and shall constantly maintain it ; 

“So as for what concerns the penalties upon those who 
(living peaceable) do not conform thereunto through scruple 
and tenderness of misguided conscience ; but modestly and 
without scandal perform their devotions in their own way, 
we shall make it our special care so far forth as in us lies, 
‘ without invading the freedom of parliament, to incline 
their wisdom at this next approaching sessions, to concur 
with us in the making some such act for that purpose, 
as may enable us to exercise with a more universal satis- 
faction, that power of dispensing which we conceive to be 
inherent in us?.” 

In the face of this declaration we are not surprised to 
find that the penal laws were not strictly enforced, and 
that in particular cases, in which the declaration itself was 
not considered a general dispensation, the power of dis- 
pensing conceived to be inherent in the Crown was liberally 
exercised. Among the Cavaliers the declaration was un- 
popular, partly because toleration was disliked, but especially 
because it was thought that undue favour was shown to the 
Papists. The king referred to this matter in his speech 

1 The whole Declaration is printed in Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of 
the Church of England, vol. II, pp. 311-20. 
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on opening the session of Parliament in Febyuary, 1663, as 
follows: “The truth is, I am in my nature an enemy to all 
severity for Religion and Conscience, how mistaken soever 
it be. I hope I shall not need to warn any here not to 
infer from thence that I mean to favour Popery. .. . I am 
far from meaning a toleration or qualifying them to hold 
any offices or places of trust in the government; nay 
further, I desire some laws may be made, to hinder the 
growth and progress of their doctrine; ... and yet, if the 
Dissenters will demean themselves peaceably and modestly 
under the government, I could heartily wish I had such 
a power of indulgence, to use upon occasions, as might 
not needlessly force them out of the kingdom, or staying 
here, give them cause to conspire against the peace of it.” 
The Commons, in their address to the king in answer, 
respectfully but firmly rejected all idea of indulgence to 
Dissenters of any kind, offering it to his Majesty’s great 
wisdom “that it is in no sort advisable that there be any 
indulgence to such persons, who presume to dissent from 
the Act of Uniformity and Religion established.” They 
also added that the promise of toleration made in the 
Declaration from Breda was no longer binding, inasmuch 
as it was expressly a promise of legislation which the Par- 
liament, elected by the free choice of the nation, was un- 
willing to pass. During the session no further Act against 
Nonconformists was passed, but at the prorogation in July, 
the Speaker, on behalf of the House of Commons, thought 
fit to apologize to the king, and at the same time besought 
him “to issue out your Proclamation for the putting those 
laws which now are in force against the Popish Recusants, 
Sectaries, and Nonconformists in effectual execution !.” 
The king made a conciliatory reply to his faithful Com- 
mons, but it does not appear that the desired proclamation 
was ever issued. The rancour of the Church was not to be 
baulked, and accordingly, at the next session (March 16— 
May 17, 1664), though the subject was not broached in the 
1 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, pp. 200, 263, 286, 289. 
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king’s speech, the first Conventicle Act (16 Car. II, cap. 4) 
was passed. It recites that the Statute 35 Eliz., cap. 1, has 
not recently been enforced, and declares it to be still in 
force, and further enacts that all persons above the age of 
sixteen years attending a Conventicle, i.e. any meeting 
“under colour or pretence of any exercise of religion in 
other manner than is allowed by the Liturgy or practise of 
the Church of England at which there shall be five persons 
or more assembled together over and above those of the 
same Household,” are guilty of a crime, and liable to three 
months’ imprisonment, or, in the alternative, a fine of five 
pounds for the first offence, to six months’ imprisonment or 
a fine of ten pounds for the second, and transportation for 
seven years or a fine of £100 for the third or any subse- 
quent offence, and in the last case only was it necessary 
that the conviction should take place before a jury. Per- 
sons transported, who escaped or returned without leave, 
were declared guilty of felony without benefit of clergy. 
The Act was only temporary, being limited to a period or 
rather more than three years, but, as we shall see, it was 
re-enacted, though with milder penalties, shortly after its 
expiration. In his speech at the prorogation the Speaker 
explains the Act and the reason for passing it, though no 
recommendation on the subject had been made in the 
king’s speech at the opening of the session, in these words: 
“Whilst we were intent on these weighty affairs, we were 
often interrupted by petitions and letters and motions repre- 
senting the unsettled condition of some countries by reason 
of Fanatics, Sectaries, and Nonconformists. They differ in 
their shapes and species, and accordingly are more or less 
dangerous; but in this they all agree, they are no friends 
to the established government either in Church or State ; 
and if the old rule hold true, ‘ Qui Ecclesiae contradicit 
non est pacificus, we have good reason to prevent their 
growth and punish their practise. To this purpose we 
have prepared a Bill against their frequenting of Conven- 
ticles, the seed-plots and nurseries of their opinions, under 
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pretence of religious worship. The first offence we have 
made punishable only with a small fine of 5/. or three 
months imprisonment, and 1ol. for a peer. The second 
offence with 1o/. or six months imprisonment, and 201. 
for a peer. But for a third offence, after a trial by a jury at 
the general quarter sessions or assizes, and the trial of a 
peer by his peers, the party convicted shall be transported 
to some of your majesty’s foreign plantations, unless he 
redeem himself by laying down 10o/.: ‘ Immedicabile 
vulnus ense recidendum, ne pars sincera trahatur’’.” 

In the following session a Bill to enable the granting of 
Indulgences for Liberty of Conscience was introduced into 
the House of Lords with the approbation of the king under 
the auspices of Ashley and Arlington, but without the 
support of the other ministers. It was opposed by Claren- 
don, and “In the end very few having spoken for it, 
though there were many who would have consented to it, 
besides the Catholic lords, it was agreed that there should 
be no question put for the commitment; which was the 
most civil way of rejecting it *.” 

The legislation of persecution was not yet complete. In 
the following year, 1665, by the Parliament which met at 
Oxford because the plague was still raging in London, the 
Five Mile Act (17 Car. II, c. 2) was passed which forbade 
under a penalty of forty pounds and six months’ imprison- 
ment any nonconforming teacher or minister of whatsoever 
denomination from dwelling or coming within five miles of 
any city or corporate town without subscribing a declara- 
tion of non-resistance, and taking the oath laid down in 
the Act. 

No further legislation was enacted till the year 1670; 
the execution of the laws already passed would have satis- 
fied the Church party; attention was, moreover, absorbed 
in foreign affairs and the war with Holland; but, on the 
other hand, the fall of Clarendon had made the cause of 


1 Cobbett’s Purl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 294. 
* Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, pp. 311-15, taken from Clarendon’s Life, 
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toleration more hopeful?. On March 1, 1668, by the pro- 
rogation of Parliament the Conventicle Act according to the 
provisions of its last section expired. The Commons, 
however, made a determined effort to continue it, and 
a Bill for that purpose was introduced and passed by 144 
to 78 votes, but it never went further than the Lower 
House *. However, during a later “session, on April 11, 
1670, Charles, as the price of obtaining supplies which 
would not be granted on any other terms, gave his consent 
to the second Conventicle Act (22 Car. II, c. 1, repealed in 
1812 by 55 Geo. III, c. 155): by it Conventicles, defined as 
in the former Act, were made illegal, and all persons attend- 
ing them made liable to a fine of five shillings for the first 
and ten shillings for the second offence. All persons 
preaching or teaching at such meetings were to be fined 
twenty pounds for the first and forty pounds for the second 
offence, and every person in whose house or barn such 
a meeting was held was to forfeit twenty pounds, and if he 
was unable to pay this sum, then it was to be levied on the 
persons present at the Conventicle. Moreover, constables 
and others neglecting to give information of offences com- 
mitted under the Act, and magistrates omitting to enforce 
its execution, were made liable to penalties of five pounds 
and one hundred pounds respectively; half of which 
sums was to go to the informer. All clauses of the Act, 
contrary to the recognized principles of our criminal law, 
were to be construed “ most largely and beneficially for the 
suppressing of Conventicles and for the Justification and 
Encouragement of all Persons to be employed in the Execu- 


1 In his speech on opening the session on February ro, 1667, the king 
again recommended toleration : “ And for the setting a firm Peace, as well 
at home as abroad, one thing more I hold myself obliged to recommend to 
you at this present, which is, That you would seriously think of some 
course to beget a better union and composure in the minds of my 
Protestant Subjects in matters of Religion ; whereby they may be induced 
not only to submit quietly to the government but also cheerfully give 
their assistance to the support of it.”—Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 404. 

2 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, pp. 421-2. 
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tion thereof.” The Lords, however, appended a proviso, 
which was ultimately agreed to by the Lower House, 
“That neither this Act, nor anything therein contained, 
shall extend to invalidate or avoid his Majesty’s Supre- 
macy in Ecclesiastical Affairs; but that his Majesty and 
his Heirs and Successors may from Time to Time, and at 
all Times hereafter, exercise and enjoy all Powers and 
Authority in Ecclesiastical Affairs as fully and as amply as 
himself or any of his Predecessors have or might have 
done the same ; any thing in this Act notwithstanding.” 
In the spring of the following year both Houses of 
Parliament petitioned the king to issue a proclamation for 
the banishment of priests and Jesuits, and the enforcement 
of the laws against Recusants. The king again complied, 
making, however, this reservation: “But I suppose no man 
will wonder if I make a difference between those who have 
newly changed their religion and those that were bred up in 
that religion, and served my father and me faithfully in the 
late wars!.” For an interval of nearly two years Parlia- 
ment did not meet for the effective transaction of business. 
The king took this opportunity to publish his famous 
Declaration of Indulgence on March 15, 1672. It recites 
the king’s desire to preserve the rights and interests of 
the Church, and the endeavours made to enforce uniformity 
by coercive measures, and proceeds, “But it being evident 
by the sad experience of twelve years that there is very 
little fruit in all these forcible courses, we think ourself 
obliged to make use of that supreme power in ecclesiastical 
matters, which is not only inherent in us, but hath been 
declared and recognized to be so by several statutes and 
acts of Parliament.” The intention of maintaining the 
doctrine, discipline, and government of the Church of 
England “as now it stands established by law ” is expressed, 
then follows this passage: “We do in the next place 
declare our will and pleasure to be, that the execution of 
all and all manner of penal laws in. matters ecclesiastical, 


1 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 479. 
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against whatsoever sort of nonconformists or recusants, be 
immediately suspended.” An intention of licensing places 
of public worship for such as do not conform to the Church 
of England is then announced, and “ This, our indulgence, 
as to the allowance of the public places of worship and 
approbation of the teachers, shall extend to all sorts of 
nonconformists and recusants, except the recusants of the 
Roman Catholic religion, to whom we shall in no wise 
allow public places of worship, but only indulge them their 
share in the common exemption from the execution of the 
penal laws, and the exercise of their worship in their 
private houses only '.” 

According to Macaulay, of all the many unpopular steps 
taken by the government, the most unpopular was the 
publishing of this declaration; it was abhorrent to the 
enemies of religious freedom, and was thought by the 
upholders of civil liberty a violation of the constitution, 
and an unjustifiable exercise of the royal prerogative. The 
fact that it was at this very time that the Duke of York, 
the heir presumptive to the throne, ceased to outwardly 
conform to the established religion, and formally joined 
the Church of Rome, naturally created the impression that 
there was an intention to favour Papistry, and the Pro- 
testant dissenters felt no gratitude for any relief granted 
to them on such conditions. When at length the necessity 
of a supply to carry on the Dutch War forced Charles to 
reassemble his Parliament in February, 1673, he thus 
addressed them on this matter: “Some few days before 
I declared the war, I put forth my Declaration for Indul- 
gence to Dissenters, and have hitherto found a good effect 
of it, by securing peace at home when I had war abroad. 
There is one part in it that has been subject to miscon- 
structions, which is that concerning the Papists; as if more 
liberty were granted them than to the other Recusants, 
when it is plain there is less; for the others have public 


1 Cardwell’s Documentary Annals of the Church of England, vol. II, pp. 
333-7: 
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places allowed them, and I never intended that they should 
have any, but only have the freedom of religion in their 
own houses, without any concourse of others. And I could 
not grant them less than this, when I had extended so 
much more grace to others, most of them having been 
loyal, and in the service of me and of the king my father; 
and in the whole course of this indulgence, I do not intend 
that it shall in any way prejudice the Church, but I will 
support its rights and it in its full power. Having said 
thus I shall take it very ill to receive contradiction in what 
I have done. And I will deal plainly with you, I am 
resolved to stick to my Declaration '.” 

The question was speedily taken into consideration by 
the House of Commons, which, after a long and fierce 
debate, resolved by 168 votes to 116, “That Penal Statutes, 
in matters Ecclesiastical, cannot be suspended but by Act 
of Parliament”; and an address to that effect was ordered 
to be drawn ‘up and presented to the king; a further 
debate took place on the proposal that the Lords should 
be invited to concur in the address, but it was rejected by 
125 to 110 votes. The address was accordingly presented 
from the Lower House only. On February 24 the king 
returned his answer to the address, regretting “the 
questioning of his power in Ecclesiastics: which he finds 
not done in the reigns of any of his ancestors; his only 
design was to take off the penalties the statutes inflicted 
upon the Dissenters; and which, he believes, when well 
considered of, you yourselves would not wish executed 
according to the rigour and letter of the law”; he had no 
intention of avoiding the advice of Parliament, and if any 
Bill for these ends should be offered to him he would 
readily concur in it*. The answer was not satisfactory to 
the House because the claim to suspend penal statutes in 
matters ecclesiastical seemed to be still asserted, and it 
was resolved that a second address should be sent to the 


1 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 503. 
? Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, p. 546. 
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king. On March x the king went down to the House of 
Lords and complained of the addresses he had received 
from the Commons, and requested advice thereon. The 
Lords in answer sent up an address to his majesty thank- 
ing him for “ asserting the ancient just rights and privileges 
of the house of peers.” On March 7 both houses joined in 
presenting an address against the growth of Popery, and 
on the following day the king came to the Parliament in 
person and agreed to the address; he also asked for supply 
to be dispatched, and added: “My Lords and Gentlemen ; 
if there be any scruple remain with you concerning the 
suspension of penal laws, I here faithfully promise you, 
that what hath been done in that particular shall not for 
the future be drawn either into consequence or example.” 
The same day the Lord Chancellor informed the House that 
his majesty had on the previous night caused the original 
Declaration under the great seal to be cancelled in his 
presence'. The thanks of both Houses were then returned 
to the king, and thus ended this incident which it has been 
thought right to relate at length on account of the light 
it throws on the spirit of the times as well as upon the 
question immediately before us. 

Into the religious history of the remainder of the reign, 
inextricably bound up as it is with the course of polities, it 
is not necessary to enter at length; there was a perhaps 
not ill-founded suspicion that with an avowed Papist as 
successor to the crown attempts would be made to over- 
throw the established Church. In this state of feeling it 
was not unreasonable to take care that all places of trust 
and power should be filled by members of the dominant 
sect only. This was effected by the Test Act of 1673 
(25 Car. II, c. 2), entitled “An Act for preventing dangers 
which may happen from Popish Recusants,” by which all 
persons holding any office or place of Trust under the 
crown, whether civil or military, were compelled to publicly 


1 Cobbett’s Parl. Hist., vol. IV, pp. 551, 556-61. 
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receive the Sacrament according to the rites of the Church 
of England, and also to take the oath of Supremacy and 
sign a declaration against Transubstantiation. The penalty 
for executing any office without complying with these 
requirements was incapacity to hold any office or to pro- 
secute legal proceedings or to act as guardian or executor, 
or to receive any legacy, and also the forfeiture of five 
hundred pounds, which could be recovered by any informer 
for his own benefit. It will be at once seen that this Act, 
though expressly directed against Papists, was equally 
applicable to sectaries of all denominations. This was 
followed five years later by the Parliamentary Test Act 
(30 Car. II, st. 2), entitled “An Act for the more effectual 
Preserving the King’s Person and Government, by disabling 
Papists from sitting in either House of Parliament,” by 
which for the first time Roman Catholic peers were excluded 
from taking their seats in the House of Lords. These last 
enactments are often defended upon the ground that in the 
then existing political circumstances it was necessary to 
strictly exclude Roman Catholics from all share in the 
government of the country ; on the other hand, the Anglican 
party took care to exclude all Dissenters, whether Roman 
Catholics or not; and though measures were from time to 
time projected for giving relief to Protestant nonconformists, 
these were invariably brought forward at times such as 
the fag end of a session, when they had little chance of ever 
becoming law. This excuse, however applicable it may be 
thought to the Test Acts, can hardly be extended to cover 
a great part of the earlier legislation, such as the Conventicle 
and Five Mile Acts, or the frequent demands for the 
execution of the Elizabethan and Jacobean statutes against 
Recusants. 

The contest over the Exclusion Bill, the proceedings 
against those charged with complicity in the Popish Plot, 
and the subsequent revenge of the court upon the leaders 
of the country party, did not concern the Jews, protected 
as they were by their insignificant numbers and exclusion 
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from all part in the political arena. To them, and the 
obscure formation of their community in these times of 
persecution and danger to all who dared to differ in the 
slightest degree from the religion as by law established and 
worship God according to the dictates of their conscience, 
it is now time to turn. 


H. S. Q. HENRIQUES. 


(To be continued.) 
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GENIZAH STUDIES. 


First ARTICLE: GEONIC RESPONSA. 


I. 


FRAGMENT British Museum Ta, parchment, consists 
of a quire of two leaves, the middle pages of which 
are missing, and contains 19 lines on the first, 18 on the 
second, 20 on the third, and 21 on the fourth page. It is 
written in a square Rabbinical hand of about the thirteenth 
century, and represents portions of a Collection of Geonic 
Responsa. Although no name is mentioned in the Responsa 
there can be no doubt about their Geonic origin, as 
the first Responsum was known to Rabbi Nathan ben 
Jechiel, who made use of it in his ‘Aruk, s.v. w?. 
The description of the bonfires on Purim among the 
Babylonian and Elamitic Jews’, as given in ‘Aruk, un- 
doubtedly goes back to our Responsum!. But it does 
not seem that Rabbi Nathan had before him this Geonic 
Responsum, he probably took his explanation from Rabbenu 
Hananel or some other old commentator on Sanhedrin, 64, 
who had copied the Geonic Responsum. The Gaon 
describes the burning of Haman in effigy as follows: 
Four or five days before Purim the young men make 


: panw or jw or pynxw in the ‘Aruk gives no sense, and is to be read 
youw as in the fragment. 

® See also Hirschfeld in Revue des Etudes Juives, VII, 174, about a similar 
custom among the Arabian Jews in pre-Islamitic time, 
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an effigy of Haman, and hang it on the roof. On Purim 
itself they build a bonfire, into which they cast the effigy, 
while they stand around joking and singing, at the same 
time holding a ring above the fire and waving it from side 
to side through the fire. 

The purpose of the ring is not stated by the Gaon, but it 
may be assumed that the effigy was suspended from it. 
The Aramaic word for this ring is Nn7w “the jumper,” 
and the same word is used for “stirrup.” 

The second Responsum is also of “culturgeschichtlich ” 
interest. It deals with the use of }10.DN which was no longer 
known in the West, as shown by the explanations of 
Baba Mezia, 47 b, by Rabbenu Hananel and Ra. b. J. 

According to the Gaon }">"Ds, which the Talmud explains 
by ynanon mad jo'D3 pon myo is used thus. For a silver 
coin a man purchases the right to take ten baths; and in 
token of having prepaid the price of admission, he receives 
ten copper pieces from the keeper of the bath-house. For 
each bath one of the copper pieces is given back to the 
keeper, and these checks are called o'Dx. The Gaon adds 
that so late as his own time the same system was in vogue 
among bakers and porters. 

The third Responsum is an answer to the following 
question: One of two witnesses who had signed a bill of 
divorce declared that the divorce was not valid, because 
the husband was forced by the ruler of the place, pudw, to 
divorce his wife. In his answer the Gaon treats very 
exhaustively the legal maxim 1°01 4NN WS JW Tnw jD, 
showing when witnesses can modify statements made by 
them previously. 


VOL. XVI. 
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(Leaf 1, recto.) 
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im pron bya) mmx Rosa 1d posw oys Mwy pnon mad... 

woo Sapna > jo'> jaw neamdy mysun mwy mn oped 


1 sanw jor 521 pYoyp AMwYy row 


1 Sanhedrin, 64 b. 
2 The editions of the Talmud as well as the MS. read 127. 
> The editions have xxw, but the MSS. have xxvw, see Dikduke Soferim, 


ad loc, * »»5 of the printed text is more correct. 
5 The copyist wrote xv twice instead of xo. 
* Read xqwnd. 7 Read wr. 8 The copyist left out m. 
* By some mistake the word m7 is put here instead of after 71, line 5. 
0 Sic! 1 aw. 12 Baba Bathra, 96 b. 


'S Read ‘pax; see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 

14 Read 2729 or 5222 on the margin; the copyist added 512 which he had 
left out in the matgin. 

* Read pow. 16 Baba Mezia, 47 b. 

1" Only MS. Ham. reads pram, the editions and all the other MSS. 
have mom. 18 [ra bya) odw).] 
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(Leaf 1, verso.) 
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n 
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1 The Arabic Jey. 2 pdyon. 3 = mower. 

* Berakot, 62b; Tamid, I. 

5 Perhaps ‘nox? The editions have xnwz ty, some of the MSS. jx3 Ww; 
see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 

* Gen. xxxii. 4. 7 Gen. xxxvi. 8. 

® Editions : 1m with n, but MS. Paris has also 179. 

® yuo 1? see, however, leaf 2, recto, line 5. 

10 Sic! 1 Sic! 

12 This agrees with the text of the Mishnah Tamid, I, 1; in the Gemara 
Berak, 62 b, wen is repeated before mnp. 

18 Read j2100w. 

4 See Megillah, 15a: nornm wn, perhaps is to be read 7p2°nm. 

18 Read win. 
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(Leaf 2, recto.) 
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1 See Ketubot, 19b. 2 Ketubot, ibid. ’ The editions have nww. 
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1 Read p21. 2 Arakin, 21 b. 3 Editions: mw». 

* The editions l.c. omit sry19. 5 The editions have }2 oN1, 
* The editions 1. c. omit we POD Ow) 23 WIN ANE 7D. 

7 The editions 1. c. omit x TEN. ® The editions omit nop. 
® Perhaps 772. 10 Baba Bathra, 40 a. 

1! The editions 1. c.: yy). 13 Editions omit. 


18 The editions 1. c. omit 7yTD Ym. 14 Editions : *yn1 ody). 
15 owl =comnt, editions D2. 16 Ketubot, 19 b. 
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IL. 


Fragment British Museum T b, paper, consists of a quire 
of two leaves, of which the middle pages are missing, 
written in an ancient, square Rabbinic hand, not later 
probably than the thirteenth century. It represents eight 
Geonic Responsa, coming from a collection in which 
numbers 2-8 of the fragment formed the Responsa 16-22. 
As all the Responsa of the fragment, with the exception 
of the last three, are explanatory Dvn. of some difficult 
passages of the treatise Pesahim, we may well assume 
that there is not much missing between the first leaf of 
the fragment, containing an explanation of Pesahim, 10 b', 
and the second leaf dealing with Pesahim, 55 a. 

The order in which the Responsa are given is probably 
the original one, and not that of a later compiler who 
arranged them, as is shown by the fact that the last three 
Responsa, dealing with three difficult passages of Yoma, are 
not in accordance with the order of the Talmud. If this 
assumption is correct, then we may ascribe these eight 
Responsa to Hai Gaon, as the seventeenth Responsum is 
quoted in the ‘Arwk, s. v. 123, with the words xp mn pr, 
and psn “ par excellence” in the ‘Aruk is none other than 
Hai Gaon, the D'x17 PANN, as Abraham ibn Da'ud calls 
him. Miiller’s statement, in his Zinleitung, p. 195, accord- 
ing to which the author of the nineteenth Responsum (No. 
3o in Harkavy’s Collection) is the Gaon Sherira, is there- 
fore to be corrected. Besides, there is no real reason for 
ascribing this Responsum to Sherira, except that the pre- 
ceding Responsum, No. 29 in Harkavy’s collection, seems to 
come from Sherira’s hand. I say “seems,” because Hai 
Gaon could also have spoken of Judah Gaon as his 12°38 *38, 
in the sense of great-grandfather. 

Our fragment shows further that Harkavy* was wrong 


1 The fact that Rabbenu Hananel, in his Commentary on Pesahim, 55 b, 
also made use of Hai’s Responsum, misled Kohut to believe that the ‘Aruk 
was quoting Rabbenu Hananel ; see Kohut’s note, ad loc. 

? Introduction to his edition of Responsen, p. viii. 
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in assuming that MS. I of his collection is a copy of 
the original Responsa which were kept in the archives 
of the Geonim. Numbers 30-31! of his collection com- 
pared with Nos. 19 and 22 of our fragment, prove to have 
been copied from an incomplete collection in which Nos. 
16-18 and 20-21 were missing. 

The first Responsum contains a long explanation of 
Pesahim 106-11 a, and is a highly interesting illustration 
of the Geonim as commentators of the Talmud. It shows 
that the very concise style of the Geonim in explaining the 
Talmud, as found in many of their Responsa, must not be 
considered as the only way the Talmud was then explained. 
The passage in Pesahim, 106, explained in this Responsum, 
is not a difficult one; the Gaon nevertheless took pains to 
explain it in such a way that he made it possible even for 
a beginner to comprehend the Talmudic discussion. We 
may therefore assume that the Geonic wn75 of the Talmud 
was by far more exhaustive than is generally believed, 
but that in answering questions relating to difficult passages 
of the Talmud the Geonim, for practical reasons, gave only 
the digest of a commentary. 

In the second Responsum the Gaon gives as the correct 
reading of the Mishnah, Pesahim, IV, 8, wspn bw nyu, and 
adds that tu is the Aramaic equivalent for Hebrew nny. 
It is worth noticing that the reading given by the Gaon is 
not found in any of the editions or MSS. of the Mishnah 
or Talmud. But perhaps nm in the Vienna MS. of the 
Tosefta (Pesahim, II, 19, ed. Zuckermande) is a copyist’s 
error, as } and + are often confounded in Hebrew MSS. 
The Mishnah ed. Lowe has nvr, thus connecting it with on 
“to cut,’ and in a similar way AN is to be explained as 
derived from 13 “ to cut.” 

The third Responsum contains the Gaon’s explanation of 
the expression own Sy3 in Pesahim, 86 b, where he explains 


1 It is very surprising that Miller had entirely overlooked No. 31, which 
is therefore missing in his Finleitung. 
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differently than Rashi does. According to the Gaon the 
gentleman referred to in the Talmud introduced himself as 
x217 35, because he wanted to indicate his degree of 35, and 
this explanation is more probable than Rashi’s, according 
to which the name 817 35 was given to that man when he 
was born. 

The two charms to which reference is made in the 
Talmud (Pesahim, 111 a) are given in the fifth Responsum. 
The first charm runs as follows: “God of gods, save me 
from an evil encounter, from the evil Adversary (=jbw), 
from grievous sickness. Guard me as the apple of the eye 
[is guarded], for in thy hand are power and strength, and 
thou art God.” The second reads: “ Forsake me not, and 
abandon me not; hide not thine eye from me; be thou 
a guardian unto me. Answer all my petitions unto thee 
with yea, and not with nay.” : ~ 

The last three Responsa are explanations of the Talmudic 
passages, Yoma, 66b, 44b, and 28b. The first of these 
three Responsa was known to R. Hananel, who made use 
of it in his commentary on Yoma, but it seems that he did 
not know the Gaon’s explanation of Yoma, 28b. In the 
Responsum dealing with Yoma, 44b, the Gaon quotes a 
Midrashic passage which is found in the Pesikta de Rab 
Kahana, but unfortunately the text of the fragment is in 
very bad shape, and it is therefore doubtful if the source for 
the Gaon was the Pesikta or some other Midrash. 


(Leaf 1, recto.) 


stim) 7 mined 2b par pa odd ‘ox ‘om myana ox sine op dy A 
paw sind sai “na “ay toa PT wo an wrwen dy wwpn 
mm “9 xdm won Saud nar ade saan por ane ponn by pons 
nap nyd pop NY MTD NON NNW Jor win poynnd 4,..? 

sexs won Sox due wen dy “eae spa vdpr nop myn qo... .? 5 
prey woo dioxd ana ade sna por ome pon npmad wen vs nn. .! 


1 Pesahim, 10 b-11 a; Menah., 67 b-68a. 
3 [ym.] 8 [wown.] * [moe] 
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1 anid erinny eb wind not ponn px ‘ON NI ID WIN RY. 
neny xiny pr serps xd sy pr nwo Joa xde 13 poyn. .? 
won Saud 93 ed Iw NON 1D NIA Nor ADD AIwH Owy.? 





5/p3 MIPIM AYN IA AN Herp wD Syw myP onn......4 10 


vuny oe Ans swe Sox xow “nm “9 wen xd 7s) 

mynoa Saw wwp Nd Nn DWH Ne IMDwN pon np pws 

xox Tp wed 7...... mwa Poy oma ade mp wd MDD 
wen wes nm 9 were ed 8s... ...6.6 NOP NMY ND SmBD oa by 


ven xdy arta moos ox nm, 5 0b mepm wax atm mp pay rs 


Poy wINa Ipoyy ‘sep ApS poyd wen Tw. WIN payd “nm “9 
moped peo xd Sax mpnyaw podem mea poy ww van awe 
Ans prve mawean wing Sy wax pyay am Sw wast wn aa 99 
RIN NIA Ht wo Sa poynon syipAy ps win payd oN 

wd qored) pona yo Sna ws synen ane pan Sax vbroe eyd 

ee. md wer dr ad “nav “9 wen qo wd mb ond son a. oy... 
> wean pay wna “ny “at omwpen nod Seen xan 

> wwny wna ‘pon at onwpn xdy 1d wenm pons ™..... dy 
wen xdy pona jas Sy ppoyay pndwn mva cyyp> ripe 

srwp xd nav “ane “na 9 M2 awad sin na im ydy priad ws 
ndvord ann ay wina ‘> wp xd pat pI Mae APY WRI 

yoy sin pa pons Sax mor: advo ep soar xdy wun yond 

nar ndrox oS ar ade wen xd god mand vdy any wed 

peo now ny wnaw Sy mpweo sme prvp pred exe 35 





° 


5 


WN IME 1D IMD Toy adi dp: mop xdp wnw oder” "pw NN 30 


sods avn anaes ant yo pndwa nea nvypp xd neo 
WINDY pd) NID perp jo %,,. ede atm yo owed ayy ond 


1 [An] 2 [pevnm.] 3 [orwyn.] 
* [nxn »ax TopmM.] 5 ww mn? * mp. 
7 [rvp2.]) ® Read mp. ® fon Sawa.) 


10 maw; see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc., where it is shown that the correct 
reading is 725, not as our editions have it, xm. 

1 Read now? 13 ym? 33 937. 14 So in the MS. 

% Editions: xnna, but MS. Oxf. : xnna, see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc., and 
‘Aruk, 8. Vv. 13, II, 166 ed. Kohut. ade da 
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yom 12 wen 1 mp Sa xd pon ‘oxw “nar “2b ware Sy aprve dy 
xo xan 55 sox PN 2s... ee PA Wem MIMD bya Nd 

mow fAX.. jo map mpwy 2owd nn im aa /9 on aD S13 35 
son masy any wen xd nod now xnnw Sawa son vp Sy 


(Leaf 1, verso.) 


ven wes inn youn po Sua we wb sin jown yo panondy annpd 
MDw3 jn own AD TONd “nm “9 iow nerdy wawm > Apa payd 
% wen xd jody ano naw bw anon Saws wp ow Sn san te byw 
6). .n now Sawa son pe wpm wim apa payd wen swe 
7). 5an pnt a 995 were nawa m2 127 wxyo sim “I “9 wn wd 5 
9, aay 2p we eta voy pu tee “AY 9 yaa dx menp sep xd pops 
my mow Sy qo we prow “nny “ae na “99 a } ON) 19339" xby 
»e em D Sy amd pnm naw now Sy Jod ow ADA NX DIN wenm 
6. 2297 Me NA pROW pI psa wer wn xd tow axdo money 
2D by ® 2... Sy map imd mow en mer od ae sow wen adr 10 
Meee eee eee My md aopyar wm woo panoy xdw wwn wD «pn 
vee ePIPW..... HONMD DOW. IND NIMY WD AMD “Nw 
san sp Sy pow Sev mami jm wmox) wen Jo Bb ony ned IM DIK 
wa nadnno wv per awps may apy Sax anion jows 1 adbmn xdy 
wim wph Kaw ON WP... YI avyd mw PNW) 15 
vee Ea “St pen aw adm wor... mynaw “ond wepm ner ny 
xorox twos San oa wis 1272 wp ne “na “ny Sana xd Sax 
yoo “A 3 mw swe *Sin mse ya cenpr San mpby sodyt San “yar 
swp siny pa by San aw sows @xdm min xpvp bw sawp adm ar 


1 About the same space is left empty in the MS. 

2 wrvn 5y. 5 pw. * Read nxin. 

5 Empty space in the MS. § [no07.] T Do.) 

® This is also the reading of MS. Munich; see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 
® [125).] 10 Read np 73. 11 [naw.] 

13 [aan .] 18 [ry3.] 1 [xd pave pn. ] 

© Add jows pow. 

16 This is the correct reading, not as the editions have it : wn 13. 

17 woop. 18 So in the MS. 

1? Read xix. 
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op a nxdnd sans yo ‘San nx senpr xa) Ine ID Mins 33 20 
ppp 5 Sana yynn-pm yo wy xdw ‘oon yn 2p myname ayy ond 
mS nr jot ovdann +3 adnno dana San pan 75 ow wp er syd 
maya aywp Sax oxo yobs ar by are owe m2 end Anxws 
mwpd now pe AD wa vyND Anes wd ATT par Bdrm xd 
Saat aot was “ia “9 Se pryp xy onata /om) “ny “9 WIDy “IA 25 
xan Sax cn op Sy pow Sw meme mena pad etn pa pan ta xd 
sory “nny 9b 9S wpm swe yan ans por nya pa cn S12 xds 
NITY PD WD MY JOO Twes naw nos Sy Joo xd nay ne 
pre xyoo my ona an add nom ama ids nawa nay 55 2s 
3 Sw anys Sy paw wax viatd aewpm p> MINN WIM NANID 72377 30 
wwpr on no ax 235 oF pnd Syoxw wat on xd Sat sat 
7 oN aw inep dy Sina oN poy> DAW IT DPW pIAAN PIN 
pyon yo wna ‘oonn yx) inypoa weynn ox “II73 pTeY Now Am oyon 
prven Sy wpm snr nx ydy trond cian ox sana pap dy min 
sp pre’ yp wen dr non dy Sina oo pyy sinw omy dy am 35 
TION IA ‘DDN AN) OD AMIN AwYY DIO. prM| JP III wInN TwND 
sexo pd pre ip row wen xdy un by dina ote vp Sy AN sp 
mio 071d wp xd ox san '> pant anys by py *....2 wen 


(Leaf 2, recto.) 


eee et Sm “nmr “7 Say won vs ndvaw mipy? ox * 702 3%2 bax 

vee e 2 WEN) TOA Myp Mana ny say om 2 205 w > SAyDA 

mondo mwya same “ps aap ma 9 mn dee wp nem enn nym op 

fey woo men ‘pe an de 0.0... PD py 22 wo A OW An xd 
wats “> sin eeoy 48,.,.. ann oye ed bmw nbiaw wna mpyn 5 


1 WIY P=hy. ? Read Tw. 3 Read 10x. # [33.] 

5 Pesahim, 55a. 

* The use of the word 2»7 here is very strange, as the question is only 
whether by putting the naw back he would be able to use it after naypn 
son. 7 pypna bmwa? 

8 Our texts have un, but R. Hananel reads also x10. 

® [onw>.] 10 [nnae.] 1 [avsp mnz.) 
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‘ony omen “1a “oe xd 309.,...0n07 4° on *oy “orp mrdprny Maw... 
wp sonan “pa noxdo meys ano mn xdw wind maaan nodp 

Tee eee MONOD MMPI IMD “A 9 sa “97 “SD OW ANI pupo °9,.. 
mo wee §xdd33 mp an “ox wpe ner Syn ov 4a NA “Wa Nd “TD... 

8 bawdy ainad "ayn “pa ex nbiaw ys apy pew NI 1D ONT) PENT 
sory ED 42 woo A ww S327 yp Mana ny oy OD 4a Nd w oD 
‘owt gor and wsepm wim “1a wom an mowd ind we “nema Saxe “a wo 
2 da mba yea apy “0S wore ow abd wom wer ww xdvdaa 
nbn pant xv Ny na 130 NA AD 35 pay 4x” “ox dy Ayowd sen ayn 
wee 553 woe bax 5:5: words ee mad wv mewn neyy ‘ow oD’ ns 
Sms PVD pyr Bex an ar “SS wom am maw ind we wow mas 
word edi ony mas xd nm 9 mown me oynd por we pe ‘oe 
woo mn ‘ox xd) 492 wom a nA 9 ‘ow see an “a cnypd sore dds 
sony ody tnx ov xox ayp sna nyy syd pe “pa Smwaw wap “1a 

sw a mn ide 4 oy nypnr io ayn bnew mayen “9° oY myper 4 ont 
Sinwd im pawns di9 on nypp ‘oe WYN IAN DY Mypp DYDYdy DvD 
pwx ov nypor xbo tne oy xd id pay ywsy “xe nypo on xi an 
myo ayown 55 wip sin ar esp xd nypp pan 4. ov “yon 

myx yo xd? tx Beta bw nemo ‘een a 55 mand wat paw op Sy aw 
‘wha ime pp ps jn ornpdan “yyy made wapenp im "aa mea de 
mynd ny wae ym wpm by madye poy jaw nema ade nw Dw 

snxd pram poyma nea nase minp xd wepn xd “nia ‘ows nw 

T eee ee ee OND MOYO PX ‘ONE DDIMY WNT ‘OOM DTI WN j>"D 

We eeeeeeee ee sMRODND JD INN TY wIPA Bryw Jaw jmdy pdm 


1 [ower] 2 Read “y. * [’y yorw Tn.) 

sit 5 yore. ® Read nx. 

7 [’/y2 w22071 WRX 1m]; instead of “~2, beginning of line 9 read ‘73. 

8 This is the correct reading not ‘522 as the later editions have. 

He 5 10 See n. 6 on preceding page. ‘1 Read mbm. 

13 Tre.) 18 Editions and MSS.: xx2. 

14 This is also the reading of MS. Munich, see Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 

15 Pesahim, 55 b. 16 See ‘Aruk, 8. V. 102. 17 Dow “1 py] 

18 Meilah, 13 a (Mishnah). 

® [porva pe 72 pon); this is a free quotation from Mishnah Metlah, 
III, 6. 
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Lecce eee ory paw oD Sy AN ‘pon ‘one Jou xde Siar jodym32 30 
Bcc e eevee ee Pd ID NIT INT NT MORN j73 & “ND'N 


(Leaf 2, verso.) 


2 exe own Sys ino “yoy xn an ind “ox ow mo 15 ow pny’ 93 pom 
wer “nov Spr nD PNT. 37 NAPY AWWA we “Pod Ws Ad Ne Nn 
smsox te JN 132-kIT TT ow ID “MS NPD DOwWI md poDdT Span 
xpdyt ind 2 In pawn onm op Dy on Nd pnd 13 NM ODD 

mx od yn an T,."Dy DN OM No 35 Od *NDNL D1 5 
60000883 DMD OND MDD NBD 39 ‘ON OND 000 e’Deveee SPMIONT NM BW ‘DY 
Oe ee DIT TON’ NIN 73) 1993 AWN IN boy iw b> popn oxy x NIT 7D 
Meee eee oS YOO YT yown yn yep dyn Dvd be oe pus Se ona 
ye. DY OR DITA WNT ND? Se AMY ANAM ND TRI > Py nD pens 
Mesos ee OW mM OD Jy OSyN RDO won Nd FAN Nd TOY IN 
mr aad ows wbx oat 551 wd soxn den pn sen tbxwx swe 55 
sondxw xd ond ‘ox ™ xan nbd ino Sp cnyde /9 me wdaw “wen ’2 
1b abxwn ann jor imbsw odwax dy “pon wp 7a “ior onde Sy xd 
xnds oe xan pdiyd pon id par mawn ee news wax ted by xo 

pons ada pede pevrpy mainsa ows a5 ‘ox “my aaa 75 ea 15 
ps1 syd “3 rdpm sean abd pom mbdward 15 em qo sehr perp ado 
sin o> pap ‘py nody dy daw odwax dy poawo onaw sy nnd sow 


nr 
oss aw Sia kon aordy spin 55 77 nay “9 “ow ona 13 Sew “9 ION 
92 52) nbnna ondaw obdwas dy ond sos ‘xanyd ino anden mow 


1 [own d90 p23.) 2 Pesahim, 86 b. 5 [oad yop. ] 

* [-pooe.] 5 Mishnah Sanhedrin, I, 3. ® Sanhedrin, 13 b. 

T Iw. ® Pesahim, 111 a. ® [o-nop *nv3.] 

10 ovo 5x ona YnMor, see Harkavy’s edition of the Teshubot ha-Geonim, 
p. 8. 

M1 syOW. 

13 be ppc); from xy to ww is not found by Harkavy. 

18 syn xd not found in Harkavy, but given by Rabbenu Hananel in 
his Commentary, ad loc. 

1¢ ayy Harkavy. 18 Yoma, 66 b. 16 Sanhedrin, 21 a. 

17 Shabbat, 56 b. 
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mS mo md mo ome... tod ian pp yor xdbw sat sox by nd 20 
vee e Sem and arn wd 2ow S93 ‘wen “xo mown ond sin aby m5 
Soe ee ee ee BBD JD) PND PVD) PN pad ANNA ne 13 pos 
Ce ee eee ee Oi ona Se ow wowd ‘xv Spinena ve" npn 
Bee ee OR 39 NIT INN pean pr 1D TSS TAP non AMD 

AVS DBL IT ND Lo se OD) SNYOWD WP NEDLT 25 
cee eee ee PMN DIU ime ANID Maye mONA nw mpd 
WOM ere ceececee ce « #9 MOM awd mvp pr ow ard 
Bee e ee ee ee ee MAW IOSY poINA jo ANY poIna nM Nn 


7 7 
yd “AN HMI 1A WNT OND yA aw pwd spy xBdt yo 
wown jo man mime ods mpyn xd 7... “DIN NIT ID) xMMAWA 30 


nep man Ady n> man Adt said wor, .. . anim nyo mp dyd 
NIWIT RM POD) AA Vayo AYP AYAyY “NTN Wwyy ANA fo ANY Nn 
3/e PX WIM) WIA NINN AMIN... . SWAT Baw jor Wid AP IT 
waa or mom... “mene OP ™, 2. OO 

BeYIY NWN JOD) KOPIW NWP, verve eee ee eo MP Zs 


1 [am or »557.] 2 Yoma, 44 b. 

3 [pne]; the editions have pnox. 

* [m107 NpcEa] ; see Pesikta, ed. Buber, XXIX, 186 below % w pnw 
4) INI Od. 

5 Pesikta, ad loc., pnw, but see ‘Aruk, s.v. pmo, ed. Kohut, V, 396. 

§ [n’apm Nox anad poyd ora PR NOX Ty.) 

7 Aboda Zara, 3b below. 

§ NM Db) ONT NT is the reading in Harkavy’s text, Responsen der Geonim, 
p. 12. 

® Yoma, 28 b below. 20 [07 ST NDT. ] U [xnnyow.] 

12 In Harkavy : yay Ny mon ‘wv. 

18 Harkavy : ‘3) 20) NIM pap) OW PREV. 

“ Harkavy : yo Sw yp3p mm 801; read xbn instead of min. 


5 [xwmwn wp xwov.] 16 Gen. xix. 11. 
17 Harkavy : x) pom poanw. 18 Harkavy : 7x. ‘ 
19 Harkavy : mom. *” ,.... Harkavy: to An ‘nn. 


21 Yoma, 29 a. 

72 Read xm; Harkavy : ww nnn ims Anse Yeo M2 M7 pom. 
 ninx ps; Harkavy : mow O-v2 NED TNX YOR) NON 72 NY PR. 

* Harkavy: nvr. 3° Harkavy : xop aw Wwan non. 


26 Read xviw. 








35 
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Il. 


Fragment Taylor-Schechter, paper, consists of a quire 
of two leaves, one of which is here given. It represents 
the remainder of a collection of Geonic Responsa, 
of which the whole of one, the beginning of another, 
and the end of a third Responsum are preserved. 
The complete Responsum deals with the expression 7703 
ANWKIN occurring in 2 Chron. iii. 3, which the Gaon tried 
to explain by the Tannaitic tradition that the standard of 
measurements was changed in post-Biblical times. In his 
somewhat lengthy discourse he remarks: “ Know that the 
Books of Chronicles consist of two parts; of those Ezra 
wrote the Genealogies till oynx 5 (2 Chron. xxi. 2), and the 
rest was done by the men of the Great Synagogue.” His 
remark shows the source of Rabbenu Hananel’s explanation 
of the Baraita, Baba Bathra, 15a, and it is very probable 
that the Gaon read in the Talmud 11 sy as ed. Pesaro has, 
and not xd ‘y as all the other editions and Tosafot have it. 

The end of this Responsum seems to contain a reference 
to Saadia’s Arabic translation of the Books of Chronicles, 
of which nothing is known’, but the text of the fragment 
is unfortunately in very bad condition and therefore this 
fact is not very certain. 


(Leaf 3, recto.) 


mdi wd ox ap penn ox 75 a ad yby Asn ayy monn nan 


yann xdwy mdy par ords joa par mend vd nn ade nd em asyd mp 


2p 372 Non oyo no ndxw swe i sperm 
ma Prox jaan ondyn ma ne mad moby son ade 

97 TBD 3 YT OVNI On NN TN DY MON AN!KIT 5 
Soy ad) Sy 13 ony anty opdn wd inansa pom pon 

? See Steinschneider, Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. 55- 

2 Read o'mn; 2 Chron. iii. 3. 


3 The Masoretic text has the pl. nox. * Read -x. 
5 See Baba Bathra, 15a, and Dikduke Soferim, ad loc. 
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SDI > ON WN OM AM wns Abyan now wx TaKW,. 
nen on > maw ats ondyn ma me nad moby 
Srenend im 21999 Aw 1D DIA AYA JS) NIN AMID ONS 
MVR Om 2 Me ADdw TWD AD MMI ATO AN ADK 10 
mea wn xd v3 anna oxnyd idoy xd ade wen adun a sdywn 
PION Hyo AD AN NM MWA ANN WN pOIND PIN 
mby iEoiny mown mma ?.... 2... YM mMdy IEYDIM wrDDM 
merdy mans mee wy pe na pad wp yayx yn 
pan mem ya mendes xd ome passe yn mby apron 15 
mov ind pawno mp by fn... . podnwn vn na abe 
IOs WANA Sm... 6 NYPD Adynn po prinnd 
mons mos idan ®.. ; . pay yn mw dw dy anny so 
x7 on 7D DIT ND AD ew INN MEY WD AMON 
ost nbn 855) smdy ipo > yaw xdy mba awn 19 20 
sep 39 ° ods NNDDNS MMA WADI whIwos OW?ED 
ppm smn name pin ™ nna. be yaw mond)... oN 
J. ee SDAP MIDI Min Wodna wD 7,6... 
7. TON... BADD Mew NI MOM PM 99 BM. .  e  e e 
tee WY DW “1D..8 yndwn Trp POU WR a ae ee we ee 


(Leaf 3, verso.) 


yep wae on sw sna madaw qyennd A.D !yow mew ran 
mm mnon avo Sw nme pny oy wy AD Ma Mp. AD 


1 aywim ? 2 Erubin, 4a; ibid. 48a. 3 [page oer.) 

* [p2ow.] 5 [nya] § [n.] T See Erubin, 3 b-4 a. 

8 she. ® Chap. xvii. 10. 10 [nyo 52.] 

4 Our Mishnah reads nynyi yo norm 5, ed. Low has: m221 but the 
Talmud Menahot, 97 a, quotes our Mishnah with the addition : w1pn2 yw. 
The reading of our MS. mnx23 Yw can be explained only if we take 
bw = 4 bw as a gloss to m2, which means a cubit of six handbreadths. 

a) OM 310m. ] 18 Menahot, 98 a. 

1¢ m3 x not in our texts of the Talmud. 

18 onDD. 16 [93 *pv 129.) 

#7 Ayn PRX corrupted into my npr. 18 Tome. ] 

we? ® [rn] 
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WMIWOI VHD 72—-YAYN YM AIDD Ad NINN yayN ‘yA 
mney mmr mp dy nn yan pews yn nox tne lovd> xnsp3 
An may myn pp Sye mons 2maayo mp dy nn 5 
Ana mnt 2msayo mp dyer yay yn nwo dwby ann 
moby yayse ne Sy by meyny myn yayx yn by myn 
poor pron yaw > ede mpp nn mda nn MON 
nerd oor md ey war ade ia advaa pinn: mops 
nada weep awe Sma ww yaw mio 55 KD 139 IW 10 
[WX AN 893973 MDS SwmMIw onoI wNA ‘Hw 1D 1D Mod 
mr aye Syw my’... 7 ean wa ym mor 8... Iw 
rene yon ona aye ? niin xnsops ww Tw eIpp by 
nawd man enw)... °8 > mmo nodna ean my man 
NTO'N JT NDyD 4)... ow m3 M29 Zam sow oD midp ne 15 
am ymdy mado now ! xaw ID DN IN ‘DIN 413 pny? ant 
now xan odd oxy an tort "7a20da ped wea pao ww > Ox 
yor 29 10nd 9 ynwe ode ade pay $5 rm ow poy modp 


urbe Se nm} om son sone pny san mboxp #,... od 
3... NPI AOKI TOD VwN MAY ™ YS. MIND DIW" 20 
moby IpIn WN 1D 13 END DDT IT... . MDD JD MINN IVD 
3.6% ......0 mn sme Sy mpe wy MeN AL. 8 
tee eee eee 6 10 A per mdya myn 55 Stor bw nL... 
tee e ee eee ee ee o IM IIT AN AIM ON 555-45. snr Kdne 
vee eee ee eee TOVIAD IID TWN Faw... Noxw wee a5 


1 Chap. xvii. 9-10. ? Our texts have mrmn. 

‘> Compare note 11 on preceding page. ‘* Readwip. 5° Read 1ym:wn. 
® See the explanation of the Mishnah Middot, III, 1 given in Menahot, 97 b. 
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PROFESSOR HARNACK’S “WHAT IS 
CHRISTIANITY ?”? 


THAT Professor Harnack’s lectures on the essentials of 
Christianity had some bearing on Judaism was known, 
and made known, soon enough. Scarcely a Jewish 
periodical but contained some article on Harnack and 
Judaism’, And the theme is of quite sufficient interest 
to permit of another essay treated from a somewhat 
different standpoint, and with an eye on readers to whom 
Harnack’s lectures are known by name only. 

There are two reasons why Prof. Harnack’s “ What is 
Christianity?” should be of special interest to Jewish 
readers. In the first place because of Harnack’s direct 
references to Judaism. In view of recent articles, in the 
Hibbert Journal, on Christian treatment of Judaism, it 
may be of special interest to examine Harnack’s lectures 
as an illustration in this respect. In the second place, 
because some of the finest passages in the book, those 
namely in which Prof. Harnack pleads in the cause of 
religion, are as applicable to present-day Jews as they 
are to Christians, and they are well worth noting. In 
view of recent events these remarks may have special 
significance for our Anglo-Jewish community. 

And first a word about Prof. Harnack’s method of treat- 
ing his subject. Eminent scholar though he is, he seems, 
for the time, to lay aside his book-learning, and instead 
of telling us what Christianity is, or what he knows of 


1 A paper read before the Schechter Society, Cambridge, Feb. 27, 1903. 
2 See, e.g., Dr. F. Perles’s essay in the JEwIsH QuaRTERLY REVIEW, 


Vol. XIV, p. 517. 
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Christian doctrine and its history, he chiefly tells us what 
Christianity is to him, what he feels it to be. This 
subjective, or personal, method infuses unusual vitality 
and warmth into his account. Take up the familiar text- 
books on religion. Most of them read like examination 
cribs, They generally contain little more than a barren 
analysis of certain dogmas and doctrines, interspersed with 
some formal homiletics. There are exceptions, of course. 
To some extent, however, such faults are inevitable in an 
objective treatment of religion. Hence when first reading 
Prof. Harnack’s account of Christianity it was the present 
writer’s fervent wish that some one might render a similar 
service to Judaism. That wish has since then been 
realized, and more than realized. Mr. Montefiore’s essay 
on Liberal Judaism has the virtues without the faults of 
Prof. Harnack’s method of treatment. For the personal 
presentation of religion has its weak points as well as its 
strong ones. From a practical point of view (and in 
religion that is the chief consideration) it is the most com- 
mendable treatment, because the only one likely to exer- 
cise any influence. But it has the defects of its strength. 
Being personal it cannot at the same time be accurate as 
an objective account of the particular creed, that is, as 
known and felt by the rank and file of its professors, and 
as kr wn in history. This, as already suggested, is by no 
means a defect from the standpoint of practical religion, but 
it is a serious defect from the standpoint of history and his- 
toric theology, especially so if the writer fails to recognize 
and duly appreciate the peculiar character of his method}. 


1 Prof. Harnack tells us, in his Preface, that his treatment of his theme 
is “purely historical.” This can, however, scarcely mean more than that 
part of the book is devoted to a critical review of historic Christianity 
from Prof. Harnack’s own peculiar standpoint. For there can be little 
doubt that the lectures throw considerably more light on the religion 
of Prof. Harnack than on historic Christianity. Of course even the 
genuinely objective or historical treatment of any movement must be 
personal or subjective to some little extent, in so far at least as the author 
is necessarily expressing his views on his theme. But Prof, Harnack’s 
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And in this respect we may observe a striking difference 
between Prof. Harnack and Mr. Montefiore. Mr. Montefiore 
emphasizes, almost to a fault, the subjective character of his 
essay. He clearly feels his Judaism to be Judaism, quite 
as much as Prof. Harnack feels his Christianity to be 
Christianity. For all that Mr. Montefiore repeatedly dis- 
claims all authority, whether as Jewish historian, theo- 
logian, or philosopher, and claims no more for his essay 
than that it contains his personal impressions, without 
mentioning even, as he well might have mentioned, that, 
in the main, his views are also those of a very large section 
of thinking Jewry in enlightened countries. Prof. Har- 
nack, on the other hand, seems to make no allowance 
whatever for the personal factor: his Christianity is the 
only true Christianity, and the truly original Christianity ; 
all else that is usually associated with Christianity is 
simply foreign accretion, and must be discounted in any 
estimate of Christianity. If, with all deference, one may 
offer an opinion on the subject, Prof. Harnack’s treatment 
of historical Christianity is enough to take one’s breath 
away. Christ and the Apostles simply could not have 
taught anything that does not fit into Prof. Harnack’s 
scheme. If the New Testament says anything to the 
contrary such passages must, the reader is led to suppose, 
be inaccurate. It goes without saying that anything out- 
side the New Testament does not meet with special con- 
sideration. Excepting Christ, it would seem that no one 
ever really knew what Christianity was until Prof. Har- 
nack came to enlighten the world. 

From the standpoint of personal religion Prof. Harnack 
may be fully justified in rejecting the dogmas of the 


treatment of Christianity is much too personal to be described as “‘ purely 
historical,” even if the most liberal allowances are made for the irre- 
pressible personal equation. The chorus of protest which the book has 
called forth from Christian scholars at all events confirms our assertion. 
Prof. Harnack’s treatment is not only personal, but, to judge by the 
Preface, unwittingly so—which only exposes him all the more to the 
dangers of the subjective method. 
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Trinity, of original sin, of the Divinity, Atonement, and 
Resurrection of Christ. Christianity without all these 
may, and to the mind of a Jew will, be a much truer 
religion than Christianity with these dogmas. For some 
reason or other Prof. Harnack may even be justified in 
describing the religion he professes as a legitimate form 
of Christianity. But when he sets it up as the original 
Christianity, then he passes from personal religion to 
historic theology, and becomes historically suspicious in 
the eyes of those who take the New Testament and Church 
history in their ostensive signification, and will not believe 
that the founders, fathers, and councils of the Church had 
an exceptional gift of using language to conceal their 
thought so well that it requires the genius of Prof. Harnack 
(one might also add the Ripon and other Church digni- 
taries) to explain it all away. And this blemish in 
Prof. Harnack’s attitude becomes more especially culpable 
when he goes out of his way to castigate Judaism by 
an unfavourable comparison of what he conceives to be 
Judaism with what he conceives to be Christianity, 
ignoring the personal element in either case. Mr. 
Montefiore, on the other hand, says not a word against 
Christianity, or any other creed. And this speaks well, 
not only for him, but also for Judaism, which, unlike 
Christianity it would seem, needs no dark’ background to 
set it off This brings us to Prof. Harnack’s reflections 
on Judaism, to which we shall accordingly turn now. 

The dramatic manner once in vogue among Christian 
theologians of the old school is not yet antiquated in spite 
of the better example of a few of the most enlightened 
churchmen. In some way or other Christian divines still 
love to paint antiquity in colours of darkest hue; as if, 
forsooth, the light of the Gospel could only be appreciated 
and measured by means of the darkness and the gloom 
which it has, or is supposed to have, penetrated and dis- 
pelled. The steady, if slow, recognition of continuous 
historical evolution in religion, as in all things, has, how- 
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ever, rendered impossible the older, cruder contrasts between 
the Christian and the pre-Christian world. The colours 
have to be toned down considerably. It is no longer 
a contrast between gross darkness and heavenly light. 
Subtler distinctions must be resorted to in order to effect 
the desired contrast—so subtle indeed sometimes that only 
a gifted few are able to perceive them. But the con- 
trasting tableaux must still be depicted at any cost. We, 
however, are only concerned with this habit in so far 
as it affects Judaism. That the older, guileless churchman, 
who could innocently enjoy the fulfilment of Old Testa- 
ment prophecies in Gospels expressly written to fulfil them 
—that he should have considered the Old Testament and 
Judaism as only introductory, and therefore inferior, to the 
New Testament and Christianity—that was intelligible 
enough. But now that such simplicity has become im- 
possible, it is more and more difficult to effect the neces- 
sary contrast. And yet the contrast must be effected— 
until, at least, wiser counsels prevail. That liberal church- 
men, whose sense of historic continuity readily recognizes 
the germs of Pentateuchal ideas and ordinances in Baby- 
lonian codes, should nevertheless persist in exaggerating 
contrasts between O.T. and N.T., between Christianity 
and Judaism—that is strange enough. Still stranger, how- 
ever, is it to find liberal theologians like Prof. Harnack, 
after disavowing the specific dogmas of historic Christianity, 
still persist in disparaging Judaism, and glorifying their 
own refashioned Christianity at the expense of Judaism, 
which it so closely resembles. 

One cannot impute to them conscious ill-will. The 
impartial and sympathetic reader is made to feel distinctly 
enough that there-is a conflict going on in the souls of 
these highminded theologians—a conflict between two 
contending forces, one of which demands justice for the 
Jew, while the other insists unconditionally on glory to 
Christ. Hitherto a fair means of reconciliation between 
these rival claims has not been hit upon. The glory of 
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Christ, it still seems to them, necessitates the humiliation 
of Judaism, at some point or other. This kind of dualism 
is sometimes very pronounced, and leads to inconsistency 
and self-contradiction. 

Prof. Harnack’s lectures show, in a striking manner, this 
dualism and its consequent inconsistency and unfairness. 
Possibly some allowance should be made for the seductions 
of rhetoric. But in any case truth will out. The unfair- 
ness and inconsistency which might have been easily over- 
looked in separate lectures, delivered at intervals, comes 
forcibly home when the same lectures are read continu- 
ously in two or three readings. Indeed nothing is so 
simple as to repel Prof. Harnack’s strictures on Judaism 
by means of quotations from the same volume of lectures 
in which they occur. Read his criticism on_ historic 
Judaism, and his criticism of historic Christianity, and 
you wonder how it could have escaped his attention that 
the former compared not at all badly with the latter. Or 
read his apology for historic Christianity, and you wonder 
how he could have failed to observe that a similar apology, 
nay, a better one, might have been made for the short- 
comings of historic Judaism—for Judaism has arguments 
which are not only not available for Christianity, but 
actually form a very serious indictment against historic 
Christianity. The passages in question must be given in 
full, and examined closely. 

First let us hear what Prof. Harnack can say of Judaism 
when under the influence of impartial justice: “ What was 
there that was new in the whole movement? Was it any- 
thing new to set up the sovereignty of God, the sovereignty 
of the good and the holy, in opposition to all the other 
elements which had forced their way into religion? Did 
John the Baptist, did Christ himself, bring in anything that 
had not been proclaimed long before? Gentlemen, the 
question. as to what is new in religion is not a question 
which is raised by those who live in it. What is there 
that can have been ‘new,’ seeing that mankind existed so 
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long before Jesus Christ, and had seen so much in the way 
of intelligence and knowledge. Monotheism had long been 
introduced, and the few possible types of monotheistic 
religious fervour had long made their appearance here and 
there, and had taken possession of whole schools, nay, of 
a whole people. Can the religious individualism of that 
Psalmist ever be surpassed in depth and vigour who con- 
fessed : ‘ Lord, when I have thee, I ask not after heaven and 
earth’? Can we go beyond what Micah said: ‘He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God?’ Centuries had passed 
since these words were spoken. ‘What do you want with 
your Christ ?’ we are asked, principally by Jewish scholars ; 
‘he introduced nothing new.’ I answer with Wellhausen : 
It is quite true that what Jesus proclaimed, what John 
the Baptist expressed before him in his exhortation to 
repentance, was also found in the prophets, and even in the 
Jewish tradition of their time. The Pharisees themselves 
were in possession of it;”... 

Of course it would not do for a Christian theologian to 
continue in this strain. The absolute supremacy of 
Christianity must be vindicated. Accordingly, as the 
reader may already have inferred from the semicolon at 
the end of the quotation, a “but” makes its. appearance. 
“The Pharisees themselves were in possession of it; but 
unfortunately they were in possession of much else besides. 
With them it was weighted, darkened, distorted, rendered 
ineffective and deprived of its force by a thousand things 
which they also held to be religious and every whit as 
important as mercy and judgment. They reduced every- 
thing to one dead level, wove everything into one fabric ; 
the good and holy was only one woof in a broad earthly 
warp. You ask again, then: ‘What was there that was 
new?’ The question is out of place in monotheistic 
religion. Ask rather: ‘Had what was here proclaimed 
any strength and any vigour?’ I answer: Take the 
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‘people of Israel and search the whole history of their 
religion; take history generally, and where will you find 
any message about God and the good that was ever so pure 
and so full of strength—for purity and strength go together 
—as we hear and read of in the Gospels? As regards 
purity, the spring of holiness had, indeed, long been opened; 
but it was choked with sands and with dirt, and its water 
was polluted. For Rabbis and theologians to come after- 
wards and distil this water, even if they were successful, 
makes no difference. But now the spring burst forth 
afresh, and broke a new way for itself through the rubbish 
which priests and theologians had heaped up so as to 
smother the true element in religion; for how often does 
it happen in history that theology is only the instrument 
by which religion is discarded! The other element was 
that of strength. Pharisaical teachers had proclaimed that 
everything was contained in the injunction to love God 
and one’s neighbour. They spoke excellently; the words 
might have come out of Jesus’ mouth, But what was the 
result of their language? That the nation, that in par- 
ticular their own pupils, condemned the man who took 
the words seriously. All that they did was weak and, 
because weak, harmful. Words effect nothing ; it is the 
power of the personality that stands behind them. But he 
‘taught as one having authority and not as the scribes.’ 
Such was the impression of him which his disciples 
received. His words became to them ‘the words of life,’ 
seeds which sprang up and bore fruit. That was what 
was new.” 

We may just pause here to point out briefly the sophistry 
involved in the rhetorical flourish that the result of the 
Pharisaical proclamation of the injunction to love God and 
one’s neighbour was no more than “ that the nation, that in 
particular their own pupils, condemned the man who took 
these words seriously.” The sequence of ideas is quite 
unworthy of Prof. Harnack. If Prof. Harnack does not, 
as he cannot, believe that Christ was condemned because 
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he took these words seriously, then the sequence of ideas is 
quite illogical, and highly sophistical, because misleading. 

Passing over all the historical assumptions made by 
Prof. Harnack in the passage just quoted from his third 
lecture, overlooking, too, his unfairness in comparing the 
teaching of Christ with that of the Pharisees instead of 
with that of the prophets, we may just extract the real 
argument from its rhetorical embodiment. The gist of his 
argument is this: Christ introduced no new teachings, but 
he proclaimed anew the old truths in a far more efficient 
and effective manner than others had done. According to 
Prof. Harnack, then, the superiority of Christianity over 
Judaism lies in the efficiency of the former, as judged by its 
influence on its followers. 

Let us, however, just skip some 140 pages of his book, 
and read his estimate of the efficacy of Christ’s teaching, 
made for other purposes than that of contrasting it with 
Jewish teaching: “If we place ourselves about a hundred 
or a hundred and twenty years after the apostolic age... 
what kind of a spectacle does the Christian religion offer? 
We see a great ecclesiastical and political community, and 
side by side with it numerous ‘sects’ calling themselves 
Christian, but denied the name and bitterly opposed... . 
The law of doctrine seems at first sight to be of small scope, 
but all its tenets are of the widest significance ; and together 
they embrace a profusion of metaphysical, cosmological, and 
historical problems ; give them definite answers, and supply 
particulars of mankind’s development from the creation up 
to its future form of existence. Jesus’ injunctions for the 
conduct of life are not included in this law of doctrine; as 
' ‘the rule of discipline’ they were sharply distinguished from 
the ‘rule of faith.’... The distinction between priest and 
layman is already a well-marked characteristic of this 
institution ; certain acts of divine worship can be performed 
only by the priest ; his mediation is an absolute necessity. 
It is only by mediation that a man can approach God at 
all, by the mediation of right doctrine, right ordinance, and 
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a sacred book. The living faith seems to be transformed 
into a creed to be believed ; devotion to Christ, into Chris- 
tology ; the ardent hope of the coming of ‘the kingdom,’ 
into a doctrine of immortality and deification ; prophecy, into 
technical exegesis and theological learning ; the ministers of 
the Spirit, into clerics ; the brothers, into laymen in a state of 
tutelage; miracles and miraculous cures disappear altogether, 
or else are priestly devices; fervent prayers become solemn 
hymns and litanies; the ‘Spirit’ becomes law and com- 
pulsion.” 

The pure spring of Christianity, too, then, seems to have 
become “choked with sands and with dirt,” and that at 
a rather early stage in its history. Nor, according to 
Prof. Harnack, did this pollution cease for many centuries 
after. Here are his estimates of Greek, and of Roman 
Catholicism respectively. 

In Greek Catholicism, Prof. Harnack tells us, “ Religion 
is presented as a complex system of traditional doctrine, to 
which the few alone have any real access, the majority of 
believers cannot practise it at all except as ritual. Doctrine 
comes to be administered in stereotyped formulas accom- 
panied by symbolic acts. Although no inner understanding 
of it is thus possible, it produces the feeling of something 
mysterious ... ceremony dominates everything ... it is not 
easy to see how a Church is to be reformed which... is 
content with its adherents finding the Christian faith in 
the observance of certain ceremonies and Christian morality 
in keeping fast-days.” 

As to Roman Catholicism, “The Church is a legal institu- 
tion; and it is so, not side by side with its function of 
preserving and distributing salvation, but it is a legal 
institution for the sake of this very function... . The 
Roman Church privily pushed itself into the place of 
the Roman World-Empire, of which it is the actual con- 
tinuation; .the empire has not perished, but has only 
undergone a transformation ... the Roman Church is the 
old Roman Empire consecrated by the Gospel... its Popes 
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rule like Trajan and Marcus Aurelius; Peter and Paul 
have taken the place of Romulus and Remus; the bishops 
and archbishops, of the pro-consuls; the troops and priests 
and monks correspond to the legions; the Jesuits, to the 
imperial bodyguard. The continued influence of the old 
empire and its institutions may be traced in detail down 
to individual legal ordinances, nay, even in the very clothes.” 

What! one cannot help exclaiming, Christianity to all 
appearances dead so soon after Christ, and throughout all 
these centuries, Certainly not more effective than the 
teaching of the Hebrew prophets! But then, of course, 
there is the Reformation. That may have worked miracles 
for one branch of Christianity at any rate. And indeed 
our Protestant Professor does wax eloquent when he, at 
last, comes to speak of Protestantism. 

“What do all our discoveries and inventions and our 
advances in outward civilization signify in comparison with 
the fact that to-day there are thirty millions of Germans 
and many more millions of Christians outside Germany 
who possess a religion without priests, without sacrifices, 
without fragments of grace, without ceremonies—a spiritual 
religion.” 

It must not, however, be supposed that it is Luther’s 
Protestantism that our Professor has in view, in this 
triumphant outburst. Even Luther, according to Prof. 
Harnack, had serious shortcomings. Through his ignorance 
of the history of Christian dogmas, and of primitive 
Christianity, he retained the dogmas of the Trinity, 
and of the double nature. Other evils, too, followed, 
and polluted Protestantism. ‘Not perhaps in theory 
(this is how Prof. Harnack continues), but certainly in 
practice a double form of Christianity arose, just as in 
Catholicism ; and... it still remains with us to-day. The 
theologian and the clergyman must defend the whole doc- 
trine, and be orthodox; for the layman it suffices if he 
adheres to certain leading points, and refrains from atiack- 
ing the orthodox creed. A well-known man... expressed 
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the wish that a certain inconvenient theologian would go 
over to the philosophical faculty; ‘for then,’ he said, 
‘instead of an unbelieving theologian we should have a 
believing philosopher.’ Here we have the logical outcome 
of the contention that in the evangelical Churches, too, 
doctrine is something laid down for all time, and that, in 
spite of being generally binding, it is a matter of so much 
difficulty that the laity need not be expected to defend it. 
But if we persist in this path, and other confusions become 
worse confounded, and take deeper root, there is a risk of 
Protestantism becoming a sorry double of Catholicism.” 

It is not, then, Luther’s Protestantism, or indeed ordinary 
Protestantism, as generally known, that Prof. Harnack lauds 
so enthusiastically as a revival of true Christianity, nay, 
as “a return to Christianity,” after a lapse of all these 
un-Christian centuries. No, he tells us precisely which 
features, and which alone, give the Reformation and 
Protestantism their whole worth. Here is the passage. 
“Religion was taken out of the vast and monstrous fabric 
... and was reduced to its essential factors, to the Word of 
God and to faith...for in the course of its historical 
development, religion, by adapting itself to circumstances, 
attracts to itself much alien matter, and produces, in. 
conjunction with this, a number of hybrid and apocryphal 
elements, which it is necessarily compelled to place under 
the protection of what is sacred....(2nd feature) The 
confident belief in a God of grace... . (3rd feature) God’s. 
worship by the individual and the community (without 
mediation), Such worship... nothing but putting faith 
to practical proof. ... These three points embrace the chief 
elements in the Reformation. What they involved was 
a renewal of religion; for not only do they denote, albeit 
in a fashion of their own, a return to Christianity as it 
originally was, but they also existed themselves in Western 
Catholicism; although buried in a heap of rubbish.” 

It is not our concern here to comment on Prof. Harnack’s 
wholesale condemnation of almost every form of Christianity 
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except his own, and that of Christ in so far as he identifies 
it with his own; nor need we comment on his arbitrary 
eclecticism. Christian divines and theologians have not 
been slow to discuss this among themselves. We are 
only concerned with the bearing of these passages on Prof. 
Harnack’s reflections on Judaism. 

The preceding extracts from Prof. Harnack’s reviews of 
the several historic forms of Christianity make it abundantly 
clear that, to put it mildly, the pure spring of Christianity 
had also become, and that very early, “choked with sands 
and with dirt,” or, to quote the concluding words of the 
last citation, “buried in a heap of rubbish.” Yet in spite 
of the contamination of this heap of rubbish, the Christian 
spring of holiness could survive, and be purified by the 
glorious succession of Christian distillers from Luther to 
Prof. Harnack. But the much older Jewish spring of 
holiness, when its water was polluted, its pollution was 
final. “For Rabbis and theologians to come afterwards 
and distil this water, even if they were successful, makes 
no difference.” Apparently only Prof. Harnack knows the 
gentle art of distilling religion. For when he distils the 
polluted water of Christianity, then it does make a differ- 
ence. And yet, sooth to say, the pure spring of Judaism 
has not been so irretrievably choked with rubbish. For 
Judaism has never lost its hold on the confident belief 
in a God of grace, or in the direct relationship of the 
individual to God, without the need of a mediator; neither 
has Judaism ever insisted on “a rule of faith’’; nor has it 
drawn a hard and fast line between priests and laymen, 
since the cessation of sacrifices. Judaism needed no 
Reformation to correct its teachings on these heads. The 
Jewish Reformation, such as it was, had only to undo the 
disfigurements which mediaeval persecution had wrought 
on the Jews, not any defects inherent in Jewish teaching. 
If Jews ever did over-estimate the importance of ritual, 
that was generally due to well-known historical causes, 
which form by themselves an ample apology for any failing 
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in this respect. When Christianity, without the excuse of 
such specially inimical conditions, shows similar blemishes, 
then Prof. Harnack is not at a loss for an apology. For 
then he says, and rightly says, that “in the course of 
its historical development, religion, by adapting itself to 
circumstances, attracts to itself much alien matter, and 
produces, in conjunction with this, a number of hybrid and 
apocryphal elements, which it is necessarily compelled to 
place under the protection of what is sacred.” And again 
he tells us, in another place, that “no religious movement 
could remain in a bodiless condition. It must elaborate 
forms for common life and common public worship... 
a special measure of value always attaches to forms. By 
being the means by which the community is kept together, 
the value of that to which they minister is insensibly 
transferred to them; or at least there is always a danger of 
this happening. One reason for this is that the observance 
of the forms can always be controlled or enforced, as the 
case may be; whilst for the inner life there is no control 
that cannot be evaded.” It never seems to have occurred 
to Prof. Harnack that precisely the same apologies can and 
should be made for historic Judaism, which has, besides, 
also the excuse of constant persecution and all its collateral 
effects—an argument which is not only not available for 
historic Christianity, but actually forms a grave indictment 
against it. 

If now we turn back to Prof. Harnack’s unfavourable 
estimate of Judaism as compared with Christianity, we 
shall find that his whole argument breaks down. As 
regards the religious teachings as such of the two creeds, 
he himself admits that Christianity taught nothing but 
what Judaism had already taught before. Here are his 
own words: “What is there that can have been ‘new,’ 
seeing that mankind existed so long before Jesus Christ, 
and had -seen so much in the way of intelligence and 
knowledge? Monotheism had long been introduced, and 
the few possible types of monotheistic religious fervour 
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had long made their appearance here and there, and had 
taken possession of whole schools, nay, of a whole people. 
Can the religious individualism of that Psalmist ever be 
surpassed in depth and vigour who confessed :: ‘Lord, 
when I have thee, I ask not after heaven and earth’? 
Can we go beyond what Micah said: ‘He hath shewed 
thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?’ Centuries had passed since 
these words were spoken.” If the pure spring of Judaism 
became polluted in course of time, so did Christianity, and 
more so. If Judaism and Christianity are to be judged by 
their results, or practical efficacy, then the proper thing 
to do would be to compare the civic and home life of Jews 
with that of Christians, and the criminal statistics of the 
former with those of the latter. In that case Judaism need 
have no apprehensions as to the result of the comparison. 
Jewish teaching, too, has also shown its efficacy by inspiring 
at all times the Jewish masses to endure a martyrdom which 
Christian teaching has as yet failed to prevent the Christian 
masses from inflicting. To say that the impression which 
Christ left on his disciples was that he “taught as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes,” is quite irrelevant 
to the real issue. That may count in our estimate of the 
character of Christ himself, but does not and cannot affect 
our estimate of the value of his teaching as such, and its 
subsequent effectiveness ; it cannot diminish the worth of 
Judaism as compared with Christianity. Had not every 
one of the Hebrew prophets also “taught as one having 
authority, and not as the scribes”? Have all Christian 
teachers been after the pattern of Christ? Then why 
should all the scribes be expected to resemble the prophets, 
or Christ? Or why should Judaism be condemned because 
its teachers have not all been of prophetic stature? 
Besides, if Christ only taught the older Hebrew teaching, 
if his message and its inspiration were both derived from 
the prophets of his people, then, even if he did repeat that 
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message with greater purity and inspiration than did his 
contemporary scribes, even so, that can only reflect to the 
glory, not to the disparagement of Judaism. After all 
Christ was the product of Judaism, not of Christianity. 
Historic Christianity, as distinguished from Prof. Harnack’s 
Christianity, was the creation of Paul and the apostles, not 
of Christ. 

And this brings us to the crux of the situation. Chris- 
tians of all shades of opinion agree in describing Christianity 
as the religion of Christ. Now this description contains 
@ serious ambiguity, as may well be suspected of an ex- 
pression which does service for such different things as 
Catholic Christianity and Prof. Harnack’s Christianity. 
“Of” has a subjective as well as an objective meaning. 
The religion of Christ, as a description of historic Chris- 
tianity, can only mean the religion about Christ, or that 
religion which became differentiated from Judaism by 
certain specific dogmas concerning the person of Christ— 
his divinity, atonement, and resurrection. To Prof. Har- 
nack, however, the religion of Christ, as a description of 
his Christianity, means neither more nor less than Christ’s 
religion. If so—and even if we ignore its historical inac- 
curacy—is not Prof. Harnack really riding for a fall in 
first identifying Christianity with Christ’s religion and 
then insisting on differences between Judaism and this 
Christianity of his? Historical Christianity, as the religion 
about Christ, with its dogmas of the Trinity, the divinity, 
atonement, and resurrection of Christ, that certainiy was 
and is unlike Judaism, in these respects at any rate. But 
Christ’s religion, if we accept Prof. Harnack’s view on the 
matter, which is also shared by a great many Jews, how 
can that be called anything but Judaism? That in the 
time of Christ there were many inferior teachers of Judaism 
may be true enough. In the days of the prophets, too, 
there were many inferior teachers, and worse practitioners. 
The same is true also of every creed, and of every age. 
The really great teachers are few and far between; mor 
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commonplace are the lesser lights, who sometimes confirm 
and sometimes confound the teachings of their masters. 
But, such side-issues apart, does not Prof. Harnack himself 
tell us that the religion of Christ contained nothing but 
the religious teachings of Israel’s foremost teachers, which 
were also taught, even if less purely and efficiently, by his 
Pharisaic contemporaries? Have we any valid ground 
even for supposing that Christ himself ever regarded his 
religion as anything but Judaism? Here is Prof. Harnack’s 
own view. “In his sayings and parables Jesus, careless of 
all externals, could devote himself solely to the all-impor- 
tant point; but how and in what forms the seed would 
grow was not a question which occupied his mind ; he had 
the people of Israel with their historical ordinances before 
him and was not thinking of external changes.” What 
wonder, then, that having ridden for a fall, Prof. Harnack 
is driven to extremities. Haunted most probably by the 
very close resemblance which his Christianity bears to 
Judaism, he seems to feel compelled to introduce dis- 
tinctions however laboured or irrelevant. Besides, the 
whole comparison was really uncalled for. After all it is 
the positive content of a creed that gives it its true worth 
for personal religion; not its contrasting relation to some 
other creed. 

Christianity as conceived by Prof. Harnack, and Judaism 
as conceived, say, by Mr. Montefiore, may each claim to 
possess the purest elements of true religion. Historical 
circumstances may have thrown a heap of rubbish into the 
pure spring of both Judaism and Christianity. In either 
case individuals have the right to select conscientiously 
the purer elements for their personal religion, without 
forfeiting thereby the right to call their personal religion 
by the name in which they have grown up. Historically 
Judaism, as compared with Christianity, may claim the 
advantage of longer and more pronounced historical con- 
tinuity. But in any case it is altogether unfair to compare 
distilled Christianity with undistilled Judaism. Yet this 
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is just what Prof. Harnack has done. And that is what 
Christian theologians mostly do, and will do, until at least 
they will come to recognize that we cannot rightly estimate 
any religion except in the measure in which we live and 
have our being in it. Considered practically and histori- 
cally no one creed can afford to throw stones at any other. 
On the other hand, considered in their several highest 
forms of expression, each creed may find considerable con- 
firmation in every other. Each religion is a tree of life 
which must be measured by its topmost branch, not by its 
undergrowth. The total worth of the several creeds must 
be estimated, not by the character of its teachers only, 
though that is important, and not by the intrinsic value 
of its doctrines only, though that too is of the utmost 
importance, but also by the native character and total 
environment of their adherents. And that is something 
much too complex to permit of reliable comparisons. 
Enough that each creed contains the germs of its own 
perfecting. Enough that each religion is charged with 
ample inspiration to evoke all the idealism latent in those 
born within its fold. Transitions from one creed to another 
are never necessary, and but seldom desirable. All com- 
parisons, especially disparaging comparisons, are therefore, 
to put it mildly, quite uncalled for. 

We have dwelt so long on points of disagreement that 
the reader may carry away a wrong impression as to the 
real value of Prof. Harnack’s lectures. As Jews our first 
concern was naturally enough with his adverse criticism of 
Judaism. But the fact that he could be refuted with his 
own weapons shows, as the reader may have gathered from 
some of the selections given, that the book contains much 
that is applicable to every religion, much that is as true of 
Judaism as it is of Christianity, or nearly so. It is to 
a few such passages, treating of current religious problems, 
that we would now direct the reader’s attention. As 
already remarked at the commencement of this article, 
the following extracts may be found specially suggestive 
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after the recent disturbances in the Anglo-Jewish atmo- 
sphere. 

In the first of these selections Prof. Harnack deals with 
those peculiar difficulties with which liberal Protestantism 
is supposed to be threatened on account of its liberal inter- 
pretation of the Gospels. Mutatis mutandis, the remarks 
will apply to liberal Judaism and its liberal interpretation 
of the Bible. “Protestantism reckons... upon the Gospel 
being something so simple, so divine, and therefore so truly 
human, as to be most certain of being understood when it 
is left entirely free, and also as to produce essentially the 
same experiences and convictions in individual souls (in 
spite of errors in detail)... And when we are reproached 
with our divisions and told that Protestantism has as many 
doctrines as heads, we reply, ‘So it has, but we do not 
wish it otherwise; on the contrary we want still more 
freedom, still greater individuality in utterance and in 
doctrine; the historical circumstances necessitating the 
formation of national and free churches have imposed only 
too many rules and limitations upon us, even though they 
be not proclaimed as divine ordinances; we want still 
more confidence in the inner strength and unifying power 
of the Gospel, which is more certain to prevail in free 
conflict than under guardianship.’” In the case of Anglo- 
Jewry there is, of course, no State interference, as in the 
case of the national church. But the influence of an insti- 
tution such as the United Synagogue, in its present con- 
stitution, is closely analogous. 

The following sentence (already quoted above, with its 
context) needs no comment: “The theologian gnd_ the 
clergyman must defend the whole doctrine, and be ortho- 
dox; for the layman it suffices if he adheres to certain 
leading points, and refrains from attacking the orthodox 
creed.” This “double form ”’ of religion, as Prof. Harnack 
rightly calls it, is possibly more rampant in our midst than 
elsewhere. Nothing so common as your synagogue warden 
who combines personal heterodoxy with strong views on 
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the indispensableness of vicarious orthodoxy in his minister. 
This kind of dualism, coupled with general indifference, 
may amply account for the apparent conservatism of Anglo- 
Jewry in spite of its actual liberalism. Tempting as it is 
to philosophize on these matters, we must pass on. It will 
be sufficient to quote Prof. Harnack once more, leaving it 
to the reader to make the necessary modification and appli- 
cation. “If those who think that the Reformation is done 
with cannot see that its continuance in the sense of a pure 
understanding of God’s word is a question of life and death 
for Protestantism ... let them at least promote the liberty 
for which Luther fought in his best days: ‘Let the minds 
of men rush against one another and strike; if some are 
meanwhile led astray—well! that is what we must expect 
in war; where there is battle and slaughter, some must 
fall and be wounded, but whoso fights honestly will receive 
the crown. The reason why the catholicizing of the 
churches ... (i.e. their) becoming churches of ordinance, 
ceremony, and doctrine—is so burning a question, is that 
three powerful forces are working together to further this 
development. First there is the indifference of the masses. 
The tendency of all indifference is to put all religion 
on the same plane with authority and tradition, but also 
witn priests, hierarchies, and the cult of ceremonies. It 
puts religion. there, and then complains of the external 
character and stationary condition of religion, and of the 
‘ pretensions’ of the clergy ; nay it is capable apparently, 
at one and the same moment, of mingling those complaints 
with abuse, of contemptuously jeering at every active 
expression of religious feeling, and doing homage at every 
kind of ceremony... . The second force . . . is what I may 
call ‘ natural religion.’ Those who live by fear and hope ; 
whose chief endeavour is to find some authority in matters 
of religion; . .. who are looking for ... some aesthetic 
transfiguration, or some violent form of assistance... all 
these people are .. . putting religion on the same Catholic 
plane... The third force... is the State. We must not 
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blame the State for setting the chief store by the conserva- 
tive influence which religion and the churches exercise, and 
the subsidiary effects which they produce in respect of 
reverence, obedience, and public order. But this is just 
why the State protects all the elements of stability in the 
churches, and seeks to keep them from every minor move- 
ment that would call their ‘public utility’ into question ; 
nay, it has tried often enough to approximate the Church 
to the police, and employ it as a means of maintaining 
order in the State.” 

One more extract and we bring this article to a close. 
It forms the concluding passage of Prof. Harnack’s lectures. 
The subject is the significance of religion and its relation to 
science, or knowledge of the world, and Prof. Harnack’s 
brief remarks must evoke the warm admiration of Jews as 
well as Christians. Indeed the passage loses nothing in 
force or significance if we substitute “ Bible” for “ Gospel,” 
and “Jewish” for “ Christian.” 

There are no new difficulties, Prof. Harnack tells us. 
“The real difficulties in the way of the religion of the 
Gospel remain the old ones. In face of them we can 
‘prove’ nothing, for our proofs are only variations of our 
convictions. But the course which history has taken has 
surely opened up a wide province in which the Christian 
sense of brotherhood must give practical proof of itself 
quite otherwise than it knew how, or was able, to do in 
the early centuries—I mean the social province. There 
a tremendous task confronts us, and in the measure in 
which we accomplish it shall we be able to answer with 
a better heart the deepest of all questions—the question 
of the significance of life. Gentlemen, it is religion, the 
love of God and neighbour, which gives life a meaning ; 
knowledge cannot do it. Let me, if you please, speak of 
my own experience, as one who for thirty years has taken 
an earnest interest in these things. Pure knowledge is 
a glorious thing, and woe to the man who holds it light, 
or blunts his sense for it. But to the question, ‘Whence, 
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whither, and to what purpose?’ it gives an answer to-day 
as little as it did two or three thousand years ago. It 
does, indeed, instruct us in facts ; it detects inconsistencies ; 
it links phenomena ; it corrects the deceptions of sense and 
idea. But where and how the curve of the world and the 
curve of our own life begin—that curve of which it shows 
us only a section—and whither this curve leads, knowledge 
does not tell us. But if with a steady will we affirm the 
forces and the standards, which, on the summits of our 
inner life, shine out as the highest good, nay, as our real 
self; if we are earnest and courageous enough to accept 
them as the great Reality, and direct our lives by them ; 
and if we then look on the course of mankind's history, 
follow its upward development, and search, in strenuous 
and patient service, for the communion of minds in it, we 
shall not faint in weariness and despair, but become cer- 
tain of God, of the God whom Jesus: Christ called his 
Father, and who is also our Father.” 
A. WoLrF. 
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THE ARABIC PORTION OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. 


(Siath Article.) 


TAYLOR-SCHECHTER Collection: Paper, two leaves, 12 x 10 
cm., upper part much damaged. 

The fragment to be discussed in this article forms part 
of a booklet which contained a work on the calendar, 
and begins in the middle of a page. Not only is its title 
quite unknown, but the author, Joseph b. Judah, also 
is extremely difficult to identify. At first sight one might 
be tempted to suggest Joseph b. Judah Ibn Aknin, the 
famous disciple of Maimonides, and the coincidence of the 
names is apparently supported by the fact that both came 
from, or lived in North Africa. Here, however, the 
similarity ends, and a much larger array of arguments rises 
up against this theory. Joseph b. Aknin was a native of 
Ceuta, and we know from the communications of Arab 
authors, collected by Munk!, that after the expulsion of 
the Jews from the Maghreb he emigrated to Egypt. The 
author of our fragment, however. occupied a high ecclesias- 
tical position at Al Mahdiyya, a place situated very close to, 
or in this instance identical with, Kairowan*. There is no 
intimation to be found anywhere that Joseph b. Aknin 
ever resided in this town. It is even improbable that he 
did so, since all Jews had been expelled from his country. 


1 Notice sur Joseph ben Jehouda, &c., Journ. As., 1842, p. 5 sqq. 
3 See Jagit ed. H. F. Wuestenfeld, IV, p. 693 sqq. 
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Apart from this, the title of our treatise is not to be found 
in any list of Joseph b. Aknin’s writings’. 

If our Joseph b. Judah is a different person, it seems 
that he lived at an earlier period. The employment of the 
name Al Mahdiyya for Kairowan would point to a period 
when the power of the Fatimide Califs was still in the 
ascendancy. Thus our author probably flourished in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. 

There is yet another point which gives probability to 
this, a point which at the same time raises the interest 
attaching to the fragment. It contains a quotation from 
the commentary on the Pentateuch by Aaron b. Sargadi 2, 
the rival of Saadyah. Although the existence of this work 
has been known, every trace of it had been lost. The fact 
that we see it quoted shows that it must have been con- 
sidered valuable in its time. At the period of Joseph b. 
Aknin it was probably forgotten. Joseph b. Judah's 
treatise deals with the Jewish calendar, and even in these 
scant relics the author shows himself well acquainted with 
the current standard of Arab astronomy. 
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TRANSLATION. 


This is a lucid treatise on the calculation of the calendar com- 
posed by R. Josef b. Judah, the chief of the Academy of Al Mahdiyya. 
The author says in preface: Praised be God, the God of Israel, The 
Only, The Eternal, whose unity is unparalleled, The Everlasting, 
the true King who created heaven and earth, and what is therein 
in six days. In his goodness he created man, and made him great 

‘ . his nobility . .. The needs of his creatures..... 
on the first day the light, but he did not create it coarse. . . . since 
the - dwelleth with him'; he knows what is in . . the secrets 

. He revealeth the deep and secret things?...... There 
Se no ge as before him, as it is written: The darkness hideth not 
from thee*; but God created it for the benefit of his creatures, as 
it is written: “And God saw the light that it was good”—viz. for 
creatures. In a similar strain the sage [king] says: The light is 
sweet and a pleasant thing for the eyes*. On the second day he 
created the firmament likewise for the benefit of his creatures, 
since heaven and earth are not able to grasp our Lord, hallowed 
be his names, as it is written: Behold, the heaven and heaven of 
heavens cannot contain thee *....covered the whole surface of the 
earth with two reservoirs, as he says: And let it divide the waters 
from the waters. Our sages explain this: He crystallized the central 
drop and made the firmament of it®. Two advantages accrued from 
this. Firstly he placed in the firmament the source of the rain upon 
which the life of the world depends, because it causes movements, 
through which the vapours of the earth are stirred, raised up to the 
height, and sent down again to the earth. The second advantage 
is manifest. He arranged the reservoir of the water above in order that 
the stars should become apparent, lest the creatures be injured, as it is 
written : ‘And the waters which were above the firmament.” This 
was what he did on the second day. On the third day he gathered 
the waters into one place, and the dry land appeared for the benefit 
of the creatures, as it is written’: “The heavens are heavens unto the 
Lord, but the earth he hath given to the children of men,” to inhabit 
it and to live thereon. Then he planted on it all plants, seeds, and 
trees again for the creatures, as it is written *: He causes grass to 


grow for the cattle, and herb, &c. and other advantages ..... as 
1 Deut. ii. a2. 2 Dan. ii. 22. 3 Ps, cxxxix. 12, 
* Eccl. xi. 7. 5 1 Kings viii. 27. ® Ber. Rabb. iv. 


T Ps, cxv. 16, 5 Ps, civ. 14, 
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he says'... ‘upon the earth.” Then, on the fourth day, he created 
the lights ..... which are “the lights,” &c. These are the sun 
and the moon..... for the benefit of the creatures, for the health 
of and perfection of their bodies, and the eating of their fruits, 
because the latter can only become perfect through the sun, as it is 
written ?: And for the precious fruit brought forth by the sun. The 
explanation is, that the most enjoyable corn is that shone upon 
by the sun and the pleasantest of grains is that influenced by the 
moon. The following is the explanation given by the Exilarch, A. H.bar 
Sargadi, in his Commentary on Deut. xxxiii: ‘“ He who consults the 
Holy Writ, abides by it, also for the calculation of the days, months, 
and years, as it is written: And they shall be for signs and for seasons, 
and for days and years.”"—The explanation of this is that they are 
signs and seasons, by means of which the days and years are calculated 
as the godly [king] said*: ‘“ He appointed the moon for seasons,” &c., 
for the knowledge of the seasons of the year and the change of the 
months the rising and setting of the stars, as indications of their 
times by night and by day in the twenty-eight stations [of the moon] 
which are the horn of the Ram, Al Botein‘, &c. Further as guides 
for travellers as the Polar star® or the Banat Na‘sh*, which are in the 
northern hemisphere, and serve sailors as guides. Through these 
signs the eclipses of the sun and moon are recognized, and whether 
the eclipse is an upper or a lower one, a partial or a total one. 
Further the conjunctions of planets. If the four planets Saturnus, 
Mars, Venus, and Mercury...... 


' Ps, civ. 19. ? Deut. xxxiii. 14. 5 Ps, exv. 19. 

* A smal] star in the constellation of Aries. 

5 The word is evidently corrupt, and is perhaps to be read “wow rx, the 
“ polar star.” 

* A star in Ursa major. 


HARTWIG HIRSCHFELD. 
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THE MECHILTA TO DEUTERONOMY. 


MS. T-S. 16. 88, consisting of two parchment leaves, 
size 7 x 54 in., numbering 23 lines on each leaf, and written 
in an old Oriental hand. Like Fragment III in the April 
number of this REVIEW, it represents a piece of the Mechilta 
to Deuteronomy. The fragment has greatly suffered. The 
middle leaves, between 1 and 2, are missing ; whilst those 
that remained are in such a defective state, that many 
lines are entirely eaten away, whilst others are so faded 
as to be entirely illegible. It is especially page 4 which 
suffered most, and after the greatest effort it was only 
possible to recover a few words of it. Fortunately, the 
compiler of the Midrash Haggadol had on this place 
appareytly made good use of our Mechilta, and by repro- 
ducing in an Appendix the passages in question from the 
MS. of that Midrash in my possession, it was possible to 
restore the largest part of the contents of that page. Ihave 
only to remark that these extracts from the Midrash 
Haggadol should be compared with the ‘mp ana mp), by 


Dr. Hoffmann, p. 4. 
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pyn Sy pam otn nsx me npn So wp ta ep > ony 327 
ynow> oyn byw oyn ows mann by spi Ans pyn ows namn Sy 
30 RAPA ND AAI ANwyN son ndy ‘x ond son nby 1b Yn 
sn nby ase oo anyo mon nbdy ap Tn nbd wo sn by 
nowt ndiyd oro sn nby epn ‘ow aDpy “9 ‘Nn. ODDI AyD “DD 


? Perhaps maw wi yn Yow ww. See Sifre, ibid. 

? See Sifre, ibid. 5 See Mechilta, 102 a; Sifre, 95 b. 

* See Mechilta, 63 b. 5 See Lev. Rabba, VI, 6. 

® See Lev. Rabba, ibid. ; Mechilta, 12b; and yn, ibid., note 8. 

7 No parallel to the passage is known to me, though the difficulty was 
already felt by the ancients. See Targumim to Exod. xxiv. 8 and 
commentaries. The end of this derasha apparently is missing, whilst 
before nD was probably w’3, 
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*9 mamma Sy nyt nb ae namn om Sy or aa ny ap 
sav monn bx one opm Sy sand 9 nem ‘ox pun NON 
‘yn powen edo 03d inp praxdsy aumds vv) son ‘ow NIn 35 
mov som 5p oat mm %7 am omy poe 55 by paxd mm 
no som 5p oy ova dno yin amyo muy nD oN 
Dns ’Y IND MII Moy Mw Man wn APN”... Zane 
’5ey menaa qoayd mo ep x) ow poEy /3) 0255 on Dray? 
‘y Spy saa or ana jmey mise man wn ype x. 2140 
so... a>) ana yo Ts 4079 oD on Sy ADA me nnn 
mbspy nana mo mddpy mona asi maya toxn adSpy asia ana 
‘ow “> Smrna ja monn addpy mona ae... fond anon 
pyanx oipon yy nia xdw mina at 75 px ‘owe en 3 
syrw ona pia 5$53 a mwyd awd nddi 1d... 2 men 45 
mn nanny dy axow annoy a yao Sy yan otal aw 5553 
ay) {men overs sain nn ns 525 mona wy mwy ew 
‘pr a7 75 PSN pyow /9 Ow ON DIIN DD EN ATM 72 py 
mona jn yds oye ows odes ydy oipon mia aby na 
‘x opsana Sy maaan nx anny “1 Sempn peda prose middpy so 
N37 AW AW INN WN ANN IID ANIA Aw" ALND ANN 
ger omm On adm powd omeaa xbdx sat we ww 13590 
"= Seymore “3 nat am insane Ae one on 4% 
»~ “WD ‘Dn yasd oe ON 7D ‘nA yawd jNDNDI ADIN NIpy 
Sie Ae 65 Lea eee 
pow Sy opie) ars “p> nnnp we xd wy pop %D (2a) 
arpy “9 Syne “3 at owen me and pee “1... Zam Syn 
sy pm... ke oy ey me ane... Saesind Jaq 4K 


1 See Sifre, 53 b (§ 143) and notes, Our text throws a new light on this 
difficult passage. Probably we should supply bxyow /1 “37 at the end of 
‘yn. 

2 See Mechilta, 14 b and note 3 there. 

’ No parallel passage to these last two halachoth is known to me, 

* See Tosefta Sota, VIII, 10; Jerushalmi, ibid., 21 ¢ ; and Bably., ibid.,37b. 

5 See the passages given in the preceding and Mishna Sota, VII, 2. 

* Cf. Sifre, 29a (§ 107), and Kiddushin, 37b, which is only a partial 
parallel. 7 See Sifre, 93 a. 8 See Sifre, ibid. 
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ps... TOR PMD yA 3... 8} A AMEND nD iw 
60 2ysym anon nda... 9 me IT AND I AwyD 
vee pO Re mpm nes on .2/s ‘mw onde mays mado t 
aon pnd ‘x on ie ‘ow... feradnn wm onda onyn 
nb mo nevpn yy... OY IO AN MPN yIwa... IN AD 
Tasnnd nox mom b .o37 ANIA ONY... Iw ‘nd Oy ws 
65’w Bd ‘ox? mod mum tna... °’20 In NAMY Sam ND... 
mw msn?) .. DYE OIMND.... OR yO 4 ADM ADA 
pann 4 xapy “8%... 5’n main ade wee ww mw pw Ans 
nna oxone spy... ym ae ome 3% | mw xd ann ane 
eee dy oyna xd... wd 1) 72 yweNny ADwWAY DIpo. Ap NI 
yonyon me wad... pd 45 Yn wea ade a by wana xh 
wrvind mdsy 55 nay... Ay 10D) NID) TMYYOD MN NIDD yOWD 
+. MDINI WY OPI D2... ew... Badin wy Aw ‘DDD 
Yom...8. open on... obey 55 me 415 Y’'n nd ayn 
Tees AMINO PD ADIN PI OYE... PINE MDIND ww... ON JD" 
75> AMINA PINK ADNIW... OX AO MY WWM JD ‘DY NIT 
mor som 5p... my oye ea std oped indo... pode 
vee Dem wa ad ppeyd md... 0D... mt pew Pood oN 
nox Sy mon yond ovnn qat inonr... DN NAY OI AD Wa 
sox m5 ann p> anonms ny “npw3 inn NANY ADD) ADD 


1 See M. Hag., App. See also Mishna Sanhedrin, XI, 7. 

2 See M. Hag., App. See also Sanhedrin, 15b; Jer., ibid., 29 c. 

3 Probably the copyist relied on Deut. xiii. 7, where ne had the 
necessary derashoth, but which applies also to the verse (Deut. xiii. 14) 
and hence omitted them as mere repetition. 

4 See M. Hag., App., and Sifre, 93 a (§ 92). 

* M. Hag., App. See also Sifre, 93b. 

° See M. Hag., App. Cf. Sifre, 104 (§ 148). 

7 See M. Hag., App. See also Sifre, ibid. ® M. Hag., App. 

® See M. Hag., App. 10 See M. Hag., App., but * 7257 is omitted. 

"No parallel is known to me, 

132 See M. Hag., App. See also Tosefta Sanhedrin, XIV, 6. 

13 See M. Hag., App. See also Sanhedrin, 111 b and 112a with regard to 
nvonn, &., and Sifre, 93a and b. See Maimonides, v'n 7p v9 mn. 

“ See M. Hag., App. See also Sanhedrin, 111 b (Mishna) and Tosefta, XIV, 4. 
See also Sifre, 93 b. 
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737 P32 DYN MI 1D EY DT PDN pow wKD MEW ‘w Dd 80 
sdie 1055 navy 5553 ann apna anona 45 5’n own mo 13 pee 
$5 me spoa xox ns Ay OM mI AD wy SmimD Apna AD 
mdse 55 men ‘rm yt ayoa de pea oem xd on mos we 139 
Pa yow wea nen ‘we one ‘Bd “9 mod mann tin bx ‘pn 
pe... 285 apn abby nar 8 9’n papnd qt paw dSbe... (2b) 85 
box... ‘md... tdua poy ome nbyo... Spe... md pe 
mony pimp... pry on... Sprain node rox... my 
fo YOID WIN... MoONpor xdw Ae Amos *... 8d... AN 
md... TD... TAT Oyen ow /n ddd » abo... ym 
tee TOV TY nt... ee ed... Mma ad we xempy 90 
ano ox... ‘on inn... DYN PR... MY mT WK 
eee 7 Town... sins... Sed  poeon me pop... 
pox » bp youn >... Down ‘aos... TaN yaw? WwKa 


APPENDIX. 
From Midrash Haggadol, nx ’b. 


Sy apap) ovo ‘B22 MnnD wyw NON NY? PD 'D) DIN INN 
meinem... amber dy on nye diy oa binds oe iby now 
yn Imo AMO yy sy prom pee do... Dy ‘ae 
mee IT AND IN Mwy IM AI We! I) HawT IMmND 
jOp “pS nds yn caer ow paw Sw ram an mNnp ‘pw jm 95 
moo ony xd see ons “xe mayn mods... Sea tp xh 
psn peda amo mney oy nen yy ney axe md Ans 


1 See M. Hag., App. 
2 Bee M. Hag., App. See also Sifre, 93 b (§95) and note 2. 
* See M. Hag., App. See also Sifre, ibid. 
4 See M. Hag., App., and Sifre, ibid., poow 7x, ete. 
5 See Sifre, ibid. See also in note a9. ® See M. Hag., App. 
7 See M. Hag., App. Cf. Sifre, 27a, and Tosefta Sanhedrin, XIV, ro. 
8 See M. Hag., App. ® See Sifre, 93 b (§ 95), and note 8. 
10 See Sifre, 93 a (§ 94). 11 See M. Hag., App. 
VOL. XVI. 3A 
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S. ScHECHTER. 
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THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


SOME SPANISH DOCUMENTS. 


I, EARLY SPANISH SHETAROT. 


JewisH Shetarot from Spain, with partial Hebrew texts, 
are not common. In R. FL. J., IV, 226 et seq. Isidor Loeb 
published a few such Shetarot dating from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. In the same review, X, p. 108 et seq. we 
have a further one of the thirteenth century. Schwab has 
published a Shetar from Gerona dated 1375 (R. E.J., 
XLVII, 57). None of the Shetarot from this place seem 
to be earlier than the fourteenth century (see Girbal, 
Los Judios en Gerona, 1870, p. 32). The earliest 
Carta Iudaeorum with Hebrew inscriptions in the Cologne 
Judenschreinbuch date from the years between 1250 and 
1260 (ed. Hoeniger, p. 11). The earliest English Shetar is 
dated 1176 (Jacobs, Jews in Angevin England, p. 58). 
The following Shetarot of the eleventh century I copied in 
the Archivos de Aragon in Barcelona in the year 1901. 
They are the only ones that I found during a search which 
was necessarily hasty as my time there was limited. I have 
no doubt that others are hidden in many of the delightful 
little parchments which are rolled up and tied together so 
that they look like “Stengel” in a German beer-garden. 
The illusion is not so far-fetched, as the delightful ease and 
comfort with which one is allowed to work and smoke in 
Spanish Archives and libraries, makes one feel that the 
only thing wanting is the pewter of beer. 

One of the Shetarot here reproduced (No. 5) has been 
given also by Mr. Jacobs in his Sources of Spanish Jewish 
History, pp. 129 and 130. I have reproduced the Hebrew 
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of these documents, as my readings differ sensibly from 
those of Mr. Jacobs, and four eyes can always see more 
than two. The other four are all of earlier date ; the whole 
set were drawn up during the reign of Philip I, King of 
France (1060-1108), when Raimond Bérenger I, II, and III, 
were Counts of Barcelona. 


No. 1. 


Ramon Berenguer I; Pergamino No. 356. Sarah, 
daughter of Joseph Cocho (?) and Rubin, son of Solomon, 
her husband, called in the Latin document, Ruben Belli- 
hominis (Tob Elem ?), sell to Don Ricard Guilielm for 210 
gold mancusi, weighing ten to an ounce, four “ modiatae?” 
of vine-land in a section of Barcelona called Mugoria. The 
witnesses to the Hebrew document are Nathan ben Juda 
and Isaac ben Joseph. The date is Ab 6th, 4825 (= 
1065 A.D.), or according to the Latin document, III Ides of 
July in the 6th year of King Philip (of France). 


Ramon Berenguer I°; pergamino No. 356. 

In nomine Domini ego Ruben Belli hominis ebreo et uxori mea 
cara femina ebrea venditores sumus tibi Richardo guilielmi emptori 
Per hanc quippee scripturam venditionis nostre sic vendimus tibi 
modiatas I111° vinee ab ipsa terra in quo sunt fundatas et sunt in 
territorio barchinona in termine de Mugoria et advenerunt nobis per 
nostra comparacione et per omnesque voces. Etaffrontant prescriptas 
quatuor modiatas vinee ab ipsa terra ubi sunt fundatas de parte 
Aquilonis in vineas de te emptore: De meridie in strata; de occiduo in 
terra de geberga femina. Quantum istas affrontationes includunt sic 
vendimus tibi prescriptas quatuor modiatas vinee ab ipsa terra in quo 
sunt fundatas ab integre simuleum ingressibus et exitibus earum in 
propter precium Mancusos ccx auri puri monete barchinonae pensatos 
bene a penso de decem in uncia quos tu emptor precium nobis dedistis 
et nos venditores manibus nostris recepimus et nichil [sic!] de ipso 
precio aput te emptore remansit. Et est manifestum. Quem vero 
predictas quatuor modiatas vineeque nos tibi vendimus de nostrum iure 
in tuum tradimus dominium et potestatem ut facias ex inde quod- 
cumque velis facere ad tuum alodium proprium. Quod si nos 
venditores aut aliquis homo sexus utriusque qui contra ista chartha 


1 Du Cange, Glossarium mediae et infimae Latinitatis, IV, 461. 
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venditione venerimus aut venerit pro inrumpendum nil valeat set 
componat aut nos componamus tibi prescripta omnia in triplum cum 
omni sua immelioratione et in antea ista charta venditio ferma 
permaneat omnique tempore. Actum est hoc 111°, idus julii anno VI 
regni Philippi regis 
Gocbertus Aventini O Adalbertus 
Seufret 
O Iohannes Duran d= 4 Mironis presbiteri 


qui hec scripsit die et anno quod supra. 


yommw nap dw abys jain ood Tanp qoy “a na mw oN 
yapop oar wy oxo Saws yoda smi psd a mys wey 
yo psa mwyn ody Spends sad sad odipw om Zama ww 
pevpy oper wv amp daa wd wy opis meno aysNn 
mon fimo 55 oy yD AyD pomDD jy wD FMD 
wasny wa Asn ondy mansa Syd ans ws ov wd ew pom 
nompry odyd aa stimnd adn a mewand aby ati asp xin 1d 
wpy mo mynd ominna omy wx ondw mansa Sy5 sina ws 
Sygana moby /a3 ar yan 9 abyay qow “9 nao aw nD 13 
movow) obs mya now ax n> om Aww naw> "wa woNM 
nndynaa yea on paw pd ody mead ome awom mxp 
Lop) aw von wat Syd ansn Sy ow ono 
joy 3 pny’ (° mY 73 ns 


No. 2. 


Ramon Berenguer I; Pergamino No. 488. Solomon ben 
Rubin sells to Don Bonoso Balshin for 140 pieces of gold 


1 The reading is not clear ; perhaps 1p = Cocho; see R. £. J., IV, 234. 

2 These two words (or one word) evidently contain the name of some 
species of money. The Latin text has merely “ monete barchinonae” = 
Barcelona value; though this is usually expressed by wns13 pr, 
R.E.J., X, 114, or myravzwn, ib., XLVII, 58. 

$ Latin ‘‘ Mugoria,” 

* Read mia? 

5 Above the line yy) ayno7 by. Attention is called to this addition in 
the line before the last. On en»: see R. £.J., XLVII, 318, 
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a portion of the field of K. (?) in the month of Iyyar in the 
year 4836 (=1076). The witnesses are Isaac ben Solomon 
and Shaltiel ben Solomon. The Latin document which 
I neglected to copy bears the date IV Calends May in the 
16th year of King Philip. 


ainsy ws peda rina ytd pow jy moby ox ve my wy 

my see wins dinp Sw mewn jo yar p’pa }n[SJn ansa_ndynd 

py pa momind snowar ody maensd owder aver mxo mow 
moby aa Swnby x andy sa pnyy rp 


No. 3. 


Ramon Berenguer II; Pergamino No. 40. Reina (Regina), 
daughter of Eleazar, together with her son David ben Meir 
have borrowed from Don Bernard Oliba (or Oliban) a 
hundred solidi for one year commencing at the feast day 
of St. Michael. They are to pay 25 solidi interest, and as 
security they give over to Oliba four modiatae of vine-land 
in a part of Barcelona called Mager, touching on the south 
the vineyard of the Jew Solomon. The witnesses to the 
Hebrew document are Joseph ben Nathaniel Hazzan and 
Isaac ben Nathan. The Hebrew document is undated. 
The Latin bears the date: X Calends October in the 28th 
year of King Philip (= 1088). 


In nomine domini Ego Regina hebrea et filio meo David hebreo 
impignoratores sumus tibi Bernardi Olibani. Manifestum est enim 
quia debitores sumus tibi solidos centum de bona plata mera cum 
illorum lucro per quintum qui est solidos xxv. Propterea impigno- 
ramus tibi modiatas 1111°F vineis cum ipsa terra ubi sunt fundatas 
quod habemus in territorio de Barchinone in terminio de podeo que 
vocant Mager. Advenit nobis per ienitorum nostrorum et per decimum 
sive per ullasque voces. Terminantur autem hec vineis a parte 
Orientis in torrente: A meridie in vineis Salomonis hebreo: Ab 
Occiduo in strata: A circii in vineis Sancti Petri Cenobii puellarum 
et de Veimundi Gordeballo. Quantum iste affrontationes includunt 
sic impignoramus tibi iam dictas modiatas 1111 vineis cum ipsa terra 


1 The original has only *y27! 
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ubi sunt fandatas ab integre simul cum exiis vel regressiis earum 
atque de nostrum iure in tuum tradimus dominium et potestatem 
et inter tantum vos teneamus per tuum beneficium et tu per tuum 
pignus et in die quod erit festum sancti Mikaelis de ista ad alia 
veniente isto anno revolvente sic faciamus tibi rendere iam dictum 
debitum quomodo superius resonat et tu rendas—nobis ista scriptura 
sine mora. Quod si minime fecerimus et tibi non persolverimus tunc 
abeas—potestatem predicta hec omnia que tibi impignoramus— 
aprehendere tenere vindere commutare et omniaque volueris facere 
ad tuum plenissimum proprium. Si vero nos impignoratores aut 
ullusque homo utriusque sexus—qui contra hac ista impignoratione 
venerimus aut venerit pro inrumpendum sive infrigendum nil valeat 
sed componat aut nos componamus tibi prefata hec omnia in duplo 
cum omnem suam meliorationem et in antea ista carta impignoratione 
firma et stabilis permaneat modo vel omnique tempore. Actum est 
hoc x Kalendas—Octobris Anno xxvi1I Regni regis Philippi. 


Yo mIDwO SnD wy RO I WT a yds WD N3 A MD 

may AY yO PIT MND Nay aDdye soa wd we opisn jp 
ana awe Son Ay pat pw AMON mand amdy aw mtd 
yyn3-43 pny’ qin Syoma sa Aor momind snp~py ond ansa dry 


S. X Iohannis presbiter qui hoc scripsit die et anno 
quo supra. 


No. 4. 


Ramon Berenguer II; Pergamino No. 32. Rubin ben 
Joseph (called in the Latin document Ruben Bellit) sells to 
Don Ricard Guillerm and to his wife, his portion of land! 
for 8 gold mancusi. In the Latin document the amount 
mentioned is 56 gold mancusi. The Hebrew document is 
dated the 5th day of the week, Ab 28th, in the year 4838 
(=1078) and is signed by David ben Jacob and Nathaniel 
ben Juda Hazzan. The Latin document is dated III Ides 
of August, in the 18th year of King Philip (= 1078). 

In Xri nomine: Ego Ruben bellito venditor sum tibi Ricardi 
Guillermi et uxori tue Crinesiudis (?) feminae emptoribus. Per hanc 


scripturam vendicionis mee vendo tibi peciam meam terre in territorio 
barchinone in terminio de ipsos vineas(?). Advenit mihi iam dicta 


1 Pecia = petia (pitce de terre), Du Cange, V, 162, 
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terra per mea comparatione et per ullasque voces. Et affront ad 
prefatam peciam terre de circi in vinea de me venditore. De oriente 
in terra que fuit ermengandi Orucio. De meridie in via. De occiduo 
in vineas de nos emptoribus. Quantum istas affrontaciones includunt 
sic vendo nobis iam dicta terra ad integrum propter precium 
mancusos LVI auri vel pensi barchinone legitime pensatos quod nos 
emptores precium mihi dedisti et ego venditor manibus meis recepi 
et est manifestum. Prescripta quoque omniaque tibi vendo de meum 
iure in vestro trado dominium et potestatem ut qui quid ex inde facere 
vel indicare volueritis cum exios et regresios earum ad vestrum 
plenissimum proprium. Quod si ego venditor aut aliquis homo sexus 
utriusque contra ista carta vendicione pro iurum-perdum venerit nil 
valeat set componat aut ego componam tibis iam dicta omnia in 
duplo cum omri sua melioracione et in antea ista vendicio firma 
permaneat omni tempore Actum est hoc 1111 idus Augusti Anno 
Xvi1I Regni regis Philipi. 


Ynbmy sao td Syd mainsn wr asp Mwy AD 93 PII ON 
symm aint 525 8 idan yayon oan 2 mnpso anow Sawa ineeds 
me sx mv> oy pe awa naw3 nwona apmnd ‘nove 
°° apy a yt aby mead oerben anne nxn ano 
mn 32 dyson 
nn 


No. 5. 


For the Latin text see Jacobs, p. 129. Joseph ben 
Nathaniel Hazzan acknowledges the receipt, from Andreas, 
the cobbler, and his wife Eliarda, of 50 solidos of silver for 
vineyards sold to them in a part of Barcelona called 
Marrufiana, which he had bought from the heirs of Meir 
ben David, and which on the south touched upon the 
vineyard of Solomon, the Jew. The Hebrew document is 
dated in the month Sivan 4852, and is witnessed to by 
Rubin ben Gershom and Joseph ben Rubin. The Latin 
document is dated III calends of June in the 32nd year 


1 Ricard Guillerm (= William). 

2 Latin has “ mancusos Lv1” ! 

3 I imagine that the word has some reference to the Latin phrase 
‘‘vel pensi barchinone legitime pensatos” and contains the word jy)s73. 
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of King Philip (= 1092). Jacobs, p. 9, gives the entry 
from the indices which he used in which the name of the 
buyer appears as “Andrez Sabarez y Alcardes” and 
the place where the vineyard was situated as Morgonzius. 
The name must be corrected according to the data given 
above (Sabarez is perhaps a mistake for sabater, the 
Catalan for “cobbler”). The name Morgonzius is given 
more correctly in Mr. Jacobs's entry No. 102, as Marunya. 


Soma 3 qo 3 wd spew ma ny ADD “pINn We Dy 
ym mor Sv pwd da sSy wnm rans 3p pr omy “Sy nA in 
nono mth Zann mynd aaeds we xd aa ‘avs pd 5 
pon 55 ana 1d snnzoy ay HOD 5 Dwer Aww ow sndapy 
5D wT yO Mpy ‘mens ow Fons ina > ew mon 
162 MAY ANY DAby nainsa Abynd ans ar PryD WT I ND 
mordy mend ova wanna aed asAn now YD wna wonn Wand 
(2) JN I2 AY 33 Ow I JINN 


II, A MARRANO PEDIGREE. 


Among the most useful parts of the Inquisition records 
are the occasional genealogical trees which are attached. 
They served of course to prove the Jewish origin or the 
Jewish connexion of those who were charged with being 
“ Judaizantes.” The truth of these trees is often a matter 
of legitimate doubt; though they are probably not more 
fanciful than those usually worked out by genealogists and 
heraldic scientists. It is evident that they were compiled 
with much care; and to all appearances are circumstantial 
in the data which they give. Until we have reason to 


1 I do not understand the following words, We evidently have the 
names Andrea and his wife Eliarda. Probably the words contain a 
reference similar to that in No 1 (see p. 704, Note 6); do they mean that 
all is clear and nothing has been erased ? 

2 One would expect ova. 8 on ? = ‘‘ vineas”” in Latin text. 
* = ‘in termino de Marrunano,” 
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suspect these data, they must be taken as real documents. 
The future historian of the Marranos will need the informa- 
tion they afford in constructing a picture of the wide 
influence exercised by these people in European history. 

As a specimen I have copied one such genealogical 
tree found in the documents of the Toledo Inquisition, 
which were formerly at Alcala de Henares and are now in 
the library of the Royal Academy of History at Madrid 
(Legajo 132, numero 37). The process to which the 
document is attached relates to the trial of Dona Mencia 
de Almeyda; not “Maria” as given by Jacobs (Sources of 
Spanish Jewish History, p. 1, No. 2), and repeated by 
Adler in the Proceedings of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, IV, 29. Dona Mencia (19) was a Portuguese 
residing in Madrid, the widow of Antonio Lopez Ferro and 
mother-in-law of Manuel Corticos. On the outside the 
title is “ Arbol Genealdgico de D* Luisa Ferro, Viuda de 
Manuel Corticos” the daughter of Dona Mengia. A second 
note on the inside says that the tree has been compiled 
from material brought out at the trials of Dona Mencia (19), 
Manuel de Almeyda, her brother (20), Manuel de Almeyda, 
her nephew (32), and of Dona Serafina de Almeyda (24), 
daughter of the Manuel (20) mentioned above. This 
Serafina is mentioned also in the list of persons who 
testified in the case of Manuel Rodriguez the Portuguese in 
1632, 1633 (J.Q. R., XV, 225, }. 39). On the outside there 
is added the remark “Tormento”; which single word tells 
its own tale and needs no further comment. 

The date attached to the genealogy is 1654-61 (and 
not 1651-61 as in Jacobs). The name de Almeyda is not 
unfrequent among Portuguese Jews. In the fourth volume 
of the Publications of the American Jewish Historical 
Society, Cyrus Adler has published some of the documents 
connected with the trial of one Jorge de Almeyda by the 
Inquisition in Mexico; and on p. 29 of that volume has 
given references to the occurrence in other parts of the 
world of this name. The genealogical tree which I here 
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publish touches upon other families well known in Jewish 
history which through intermarriage had become connected 
with that of the de Almeydas, to wit, de Fonseca, de Castro, 
Pereyra, de Villa Sante, Lopez, &c. It is painfully interest- 
ing to note also that from its midst there came even some 
“familiars”’ who did service for the Inquisition. 

At the bottom of the page is a summary of the facts 
alleged to prove the Jewish connexions of the said Dona 
Mengia de Almeyda. Though Luisa Ferro is proven 
by authenticated documents to have been married to a 
“familiar,” her cousin Don Manuel Corticos (40) “ Knight 
of the Military Order of Alcantara,” and though another 
cousin Don Sebastian Corticos (38) was also a “ familiar” 
and married to his niece Dona Luisa; and her brother 
Don Sebastian Ferro (42) was a member of the same order 
of Alcantara, as were the latter’s sons, Antonio and Manuel— 
notwithstanding all this she is of those “who are called in 
Portugal of the Hebrew nation, new Christians of the first 
conversion.” This was testified to before the Inquisition 
of Toledo, October 15, 1619, and before the Inquisition 
of Coimbra (Portugal), September 10, 1619 and September 
20, 1636 (at the trial of Serafina, 24). In addition, Dona 
Mencia, her mother, was a “penitentiada con abjuracion 
de levi.” A sister of Dona Luisa, Mariana Ferro (46), 
was married to a professing Jew, her cousin Augustin 
de Fonseca in Venice (18). A cousin Dona Leonor 
de Almeyda (29) was married to a professing Jew in 
Amsterdam, Julian Henriques de Castro. Another cousin, 
Manuel de Almeyda (32) had been a penitent in Toledo, 
and then a reconciliado in Granada; while Dona Serafina, 
also a cousin, was a “penitenciada con abjuracion de 
vehementi ” and had worn the “San Benito de media aspa.” 
Two other cousins, Antonio Lopez Gago y Castro (33), and 
Serafina de Almeyda (34) wife of Manuel de Sosa, had 
been punished by the Inquisition—the one in Seville, the 
other in Cordova. A maternal ancestor, Maria Lopez (54) 
had also been punished by the Inquisition in Coimbra. 
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There could, therefore, be little doubt of the Marrano 
character of the family. It was of Portuguese origin; and 
the data here given show once more how difficult it was for 
Spain to keep the Jews and the Marranos from recrossing 
the frontier after the edict of banishment in 1492. 

The name Ferro is also not unknown. A Manuel Ferro 
fell in Seville (Kayserling, Sefardim, p. 964), and a Gonzalo 
Perez Ferro is mentioned in the trial of Jorge de Almeyda, 
(P. A.J. H. &., IV, 53). 

The various names contained in the tree are enclosed in 
circles and in these circles additional information is given 
in regard to the individuals which I have included in the 
following account of the family. 

The progenitors of this neo-Christian family of Portugal 
were Manuel Rodriguez (m. Beatriz Cardosa) and Felipe 
Lopez (m. Mengia Lopez of Verganga [Bregance]). Both 
were “‘rentiers” (arrendadores). Lopez’ son, Antonio Lopez 
de Castro, married Manuel’s daughter, Leonor de Almeyda ; 
Manuel’s other children were Felipa Manuel (m. Christobal 
de Valladolid), Manuel, and a daughter Blanca Pereyra. 
Of Manuel’s brother the tree says “ M. y otro hermano suio 
se fueron 4 Indias, Mogos” (un-married?). Blanca married 
in Lisbon Don Fernando Uriarte, V* Sante Montafies, and 
had children: Beatriz de Villa Sante, Maria de Villa Sante, 
a second Maria who married Rodrigo de Morales, and 
Manuel de V.S. (the MS. adds “D. Andres y Don Juan,” 
probably two other sons). Beatriz de V. S. married 
Geronimo Daga, and her son was Fr. Francisco Daca, 
a Carmelite monk. 

Felipe Lopez other children were Sebastian (4), Juan 
Felipe (5), Francisco (6), el Cap Oliberos (7, m. Leonor 
de N.), and Maria, who was punished by the Coimbra 
Inquisition. 

The children of Antonio Lopez, some of whom seem to 
have taken their mother’s name, were Antonio Corticos (15), 
Maria (17), m. Juan Xuarez de Fonseca, a physician, one of 
whose sons was Augustin de Fonseca, a Jew in Venice, who 
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married his cousin Mariana (46). A third child was Luisa 
(16) m. Antonio Lopez Corticos. The fourth, Mengia (19), 
m. a tradesman Antonio Lopez Ferro. The fifth, Manuel (20), 
m. Felipa Pereyra Henriquez. The sixth was Oliveros 
Nufiez (21). The seventh, Sebastian Lopez Sobreda (22), m. 
Felipa de Almeyda, whose son Antonio de Castro died in 
Flanders. A second son Fadriguez Lopez married Beatriz 
de Quiros. Theseventh child, Antonio Lopez de Castro (23), 
m. Maria Nufiez, sister of Melchior Nufiez, father of Miguel 
de Leon, reconciled in Granada. Antonio’s children were 
Manuel de Almeyda (32), Antonio Lopez Gajo y Castro (33), 
and Serafina de Almeyda (34), wife of Manuel de Sosa. 

To come back to the other grandchildren of Antonio 
Lopez de Castro(3). His daughter had six children. 
Leonor Corticos (35), m. Manuel Albarez, an accountant in 
Brussels, Juan C. (36) who died in war, Luisa C. (37), 
m. Sebastian Ferro, her cousin (42), Sebastian C. (38), m. 
his niece Luisa (49), Antonio C. (39), unmarried, and 
D. Manuel C. (40), who married his cousin Luisa Ferro (41). 
Manuel’s children were Manuel Joseph C. (48) and 
Luisa C. (38). 

Dona Mencia (19) had seven children: Dona Luisa Ferro 
(41)—the real object of the genealogical tree— Sebastian 
Ferro (42) of the Alcantara order, m. Luisa Corticos (37), 
Ana Ferro (43), m. Sebastian de Almeyda (26), Manuel 
Ferro de Castro (44), Leonor Ferro (45), m. Diego Henriquez, 
her cousin (28), Mariana Ferro (46), m. her cousin Augustin 
de Fonseca (18), a Jew in Venice, and Juana Ferro. The 
children of Sebastian (42) were Antonio (50) and Manuel (51), 
knights of Alcantara, Sebastian (52), and Mencia (53). 

Manuel de Almeyda’s (20) children were Dona Serafina (24), 
m. Fernando de Montesinos, a new Christian, Ysabel (25), 
already dead, had m. Henrique Mendez; Sebastian (26), m. 
Ana Ferro, his first cousin (43), Antonio (27), m. Leonor de 
Castro, Diego Henriquez (28), m. Leonor Ferro, his cousin (45), 
Leonor (29), m. Julian Henriques de Castro, a Jew in 
Amsterdam, Henrique (30) and Francisco (31). 
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The intermarriages between cousins to which the docu- 
ment itself calls attention is particularly noticeable. It must 
have been a peculiarity of the Marranos and one of the 
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signs of their Judaism. 


LIST OF THE PERSONS MENTIONED IN THE 


SONA ar wD = 


GENEALOGICAL TREE. 


. Manuel Rodriguez, m. Beatriz Cardosa. 

. Felipe Lopez, m. Mengia Lopez. 

. Antonio Lopez de Castro, m. Leonor de Almeyda. 
. Sebastian Lopez. 

. Juan Felipe. 

. Francisco Lopez. 

. Cap®2 Oliberos, m. Leonor de N. 

. Manuel. 

. Felipa Manuel, m. Christobal de Valladolid. 

. Blanca Pereyra, m. Fernando Uriarte. 

. Beatriz de Villa Sante, m. Geronimo Daca. 

. M® de Villa Sante. 

. M® de Villa Sante, m. Rodrigo de Morales. 

. Manuel de Villa Sante. 

. Antonio Corticos. 

. Luisa de Almeyda, m. Antonio Lopez Corticos. 

. M® de Almeyda, m. Juan Xuarez de Fonseca. 

. Augustin de Fonseca, m. Mariana Ferro. 

. Mengia de Almeyda, m. Antonio Lopez Ferro. 

. Manuel de Almeyda, m. Felipa Pereyra Henriquez. 
. Oliberos Nuiiez. 

. Sebastian Lopez, m. Felipa de Almeyda. 

. Antonio Lopez de Castro, m. Maria Nuiiez. 

. Serafina de Almeyda, m. Antonio Lopez Ferro. 

. Ysabel de Almeyda, m. Henrique Mendez. 

. Sebastian de Almeyda, m. Ana Ferro. 

. Antonio de Almeyda, m. Leonor de Castro. 

. Diego Henriquez, m. Leonor Ferro. 

. Leonor de Almeyda, m. Julian Henriquez de Castro. 
. Henrique de Almeyda. 





CotumpBria UNIVERSITY, N.Y., 
Feb. 14, 1904. 
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. Francisco de Almeyda. 

. Manuel de Almeyda. 

. Antonio Lopez Gajo y Castro. 

. Serafina de Almeyda, m. Manuel de Sosa. 
. Leonor Corticos, m. Manuel Albarez. 
. Juan Corticos. 

. Luisa Corticos, m. Sebastian Ferro. 

. Sebastian Corticos, m. Luisa Corticos. 
. Antonio Corticos. 

. Manuel Corticos, m. Luisa Ferro. 

. Luisa Ferro, m. Manuel Corticos. 

. Sebastian Ferro, m. Luisa Corticos. 

. Ana Ferro, m. Sebastian de Almeyda. 
. Manuel Ferro de Castro. 

. Leonor Ferro, m. Diego Henriquez. 

. Mariana Ferro, m. Augustin Fonseca. 
. Juana Ferro. 

. Manuel Joseph Corticos. 

. Dota Luisa Corticos, m. Sebastian Corticos. 
. Antonio. 

. Manuel. 

. Sebastian. 

. Mengia. 

. M® Lopez, m. Manuel, No. 8. 


RicuarD J. H. Gorrueit. 
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‘ne N) on ; E won ’s 4; A won ’s ‘n. —* E popy . — 
2 E Spor ; A owwp. — * Rona x) ame oy; E ward ov porn ; 
A wre) oy pom. —* REA add wx. — * REA Ww. — * “won; 
E »wrbxow. — * Ro bey 1; (E own Griinhut).— * RA apnewy ww; 
E wnrow w.— * REA omit the last two names; this and the stop 
after them I prove is a dittography from the next paragraph. — *7 EA 
ame ov pm (E wm) aprand orm. — * R Ap poe “yn. — * R ov J; 
EA ov pan. — © Rowe); Eww pre); A wow pw. 

3B2 
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1 Ro awdan ann; EA (A woda) msxpoa ndnn xm. — ? Instead of onn 
EA read wm. —* R prta; E »xpoa: A prota. —* R vava; (E apn). — 
> E adds Sw.— * EA bx. —7(E adds w).—* R m) opnn. —® So 
REA; (?omnmw; 2? orm. mow). — © R orm. — "4 R ownpy o- orew ; 
EA prvp ym ya ow onw. — 2 EA wenn. — 1 RB omits. — * (A 
Dn). — 3 R yen; E spd (or prs); A own. —'* R yon.— "7 R 
omits. —™ R adds syn0 yy; EA miro w xm. — 2 R oopedy »awprad 
p20} 5 E oprah woh oewrnd; A wad wowed weer. — % R dy 
Dw ow ’on (Griinhut).—* EA insert por. — ™ (R xbw 5).— 8 EA 
omit rnin. —%* R mmo ‘n. — * EA insert frm. — *RA aren ; 
F aywn. — 77 R omits “5 before the name; E ‘naw ‘5; (A xnaiw “).— 
% Ro oven ypowes ow ’a own; E pnbso; A yoto.— *® REA ams.— 
2 A omy; (E mp). — * Ro wpe; E pres; A orvnosde; all 
omitting yoon. — * E inserts ‘an. — ** RE omit. — ** A -xnaw 1. — 
3S REA ona 2 ms. — * EA moxdna, omitting won. — 7 R oni; 
E vonand ; Avni. — 8 R 9; EA onvy (=3). 
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1 EA ax; (R, as elsewhere, mx). —? E conn. —* R ip; EA men 
pyawi. — ' EA insert jrm.— © R enw 7d; E neo p; A nw. — 
* EA insert Ju. —7 R on. — * R awh; EA yaw). — ° EA by aera 
now.— 2° R ona; EA omit. —4 R nyewp; E wero; A amp. 
See notes 17 and 26.— ¥ EA 522. —* E oven; A wires (cites ed. F, 
wren). — * R omits. — * R river dmx; E vytere xn; A denn 
ampere. — 1° R 59. — " R=text; E symxcoypa; Anrowwyp..— “REA 
pwn). — * REA add nin; (EA cienpr). — *° (R ow). — 7 R oypnent; 
E poypows; A ppren. — * E cwon; A moon. — * BR op xv p3; 
E ppp; A oprpo. — * Ro ann wipe; E xx piopos; A vindpr 
420. —% REA aim pro. — * E weno; A arornryp. —7 A oo. — 
3% RE myn. — REA add &; R inen. — * R woy (G); E won. See 
note 35. — ™ E anem; A am.— * R ww; E’w’s bon; A ‘w’s on1.— 
3 EA ow mm. — *R bo mom 5; E mon tn. — * R won; 
EA »wom— *RA aw; E xsnow.— "7 R prom; E noe; 
A mor. — * Ro memn; Exnn; A avn. — * RE emaind; A 
wna. — ” REA won. — “ R mew. — @ RE raw; A man. — 
 R omits ‘sn yen. —** REA poxvows. — © RS mp0 Y mma (d =Santa 2) ; 
E meow bw ima (=70Iw santa?); A mepin bw mm3.— “ RA noon; E 
nenen. — *7 R ony. — © RA npon (cp. note 46). 
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1 REA pn. —? R vom. —* RB pr. —* RE add on. — § R adds 
sy poo. — * R obyn $22. — 7 E am Ao). — * A omits. —* EA w om. — 
0 Romper; Econvern; A omer. —" A nnn; (E lacuna). —” R 
adds »yun. — 8 REA oy. —*EA add yn.—¥ EA omit Fea xbn.— 
1% EA om; (E omen ‘yo ant; A oven on nme). — "EA mov. — 
18 Ro (mn) RHR devon; EA Suny. — % R onows7 po xm; EA pn 
pown jo.—% Ro wrraa; E oawrnys wap; A wrvora ime ep. —7 R 
omits; A nnmom.— 2 (E yn). — 3 EA 01; REA insert 9. —*EA 
yor. — % EA woo. —* R jana. — 7” EA omit. —* A inserts nw. — 
* R pnw; E omen; A on. — * E own, — * EA owen (E on) Wwe 
mo wom. — 3? EA omy. —* (=R); EA 10d. — * REA owan. — 
*R omits jy». — * EA poon. — A wm ym ai pan. —* R nme 
mrw ; E mory av; A noyy mon. — * R om ov; EA ov. —” REA 
D’Na7. 
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1E pom. —? R pwnd ow. —* EA 3.—* EA ov vy. —*® EA omit. — 
*Romits.s REA on. —" R pos $92 9297; EA yor $23 me) ND ND FI 
owwr.— * EA om.—?® RB nnn wom. —?° BR mw) $91 O17); E px» 
590; A > S90 ona. —" E ony ond; A onyd ond. — 4 EA omit 
yon. — = Rows; Eomnnn. —* R omits. — *° E oye; A wpre. — 
16 EA mondnd 3b (A am) ond om. — " EA pr wr. — “REA 
monn. — ” R omits; EA orn. — * EA own. —” EA onn.—” R 
APD KDI OF YIN; EA Ap (A we) WED OF YN. — * R par. — 
% RA sre; E mre. — * REA apt97. — * RB omits till »vnbn 
(from 022 to o297). — 77 EA mao won. — * EA have this word 
presently before ownn.—” E inserts mnw; A caw. —* R omits rn. — 
41 Ra . —*? Row; Exec; A ew. —* RA wnw; Ewno.—"*E 


cp. — * EA insert 22. — * EA pr dae oor Ovo. — 7 R om; 
EA -n7.— * R (instead of non) ine we NN NOT. —* R pon? — 
REA w.—“% Roma wo; EA omy an morm. — # R ppd; 


E -ypovan; A psxpoun. —“ REA -nnp. — “ EA omit (E oni). — 
* Rp»; EA m . —“ Bo me; EA 2.—“ EA ov 4. 
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1 R omits 12 poo. —? REA on Oo. — § EA omit.—* EA moan, — 
SEA eve. — ° R (2?) ow ‘2 wm; EAD FI ow ww owm. — 7K 
pwnd; E wrxonm; A won. —® R ’n wo. — ® R ‘ne; E +5 p55; 
A ‘pens. — 9 Neub. yop; R omits this word ; Evyp; A mop. —U REA 
maw.— 7 R ww; E mon.— % REA p.— * EA S20; A conjectures 
yd. —  R wypd; E oop; A wip. — 36 EA mnw [ny apy 43 ae 44. — 
" Royo wh; Enon; A pron. — * Awa. — * E moro; A mera. — 
2” Rowows; E npmb; A ko wd; Ed. Constantinople xm>.— # R pon or 
jon; EA yon’y.—* REA ‘nw 1; EA have own here. — * R ow. — 
4 E mubx. — * Rowson wpro; EA (E woson; G »yosen) popw 
‘oso yon. — *% Or m2? Rowen; Emon; A wow). — 7 REA insert 
yo. — ** Griinhut reads nix 5 instead of own; but probably he misread, 
as the letters of the two words are similar, and he himself inserted 
Dwr) as being wanting; nor can that name be distinct, since Neubauer 
does not mark any variant reading ; the name is, moreover, suggested by 
the next list. — * A xnow'1.—* EA o f1.—* E orm); A orm). — 
* R inserts wi. — * E onpn) owm; A one) 9 ’x own. — * EA prap).— 
*R pomper op) on; E oomper om ones on; A ym pornep on 
pornpent. — * R omits ; A woe; all read pun. — *" E onnun. 
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1 REA omit naw mn. —? EA ow. —* R vy. — * R ome, omitting 
yw; E cre pw; A ow pr. —*° RA wow; E wrow. — * R wn. — 
7 See note 5.—* E by. —*® R waiw? winn? E wann; Anow.—"R 
won opt; E op op om; A wpe onpn on. —4RA 
mown; E wowndend. — ” R warn, omitting ‘pn yn; E own; A 
wma (OwpsA— tw). — 7 A word; E wom). — 4 EA vo; EA omit 
mn. — 35 RA po (R mos ?). — 7? A crow. — ” EA neo mn wn. — 
®R duo. — * R omits. —” REA o-4w022 On ne. —* Ryn 1. — 
3 REA insert wo. — 


> BM Went =pawen (or payem) moR wsMD 
R (Neub.) NEE ODEN (or 02757) en" 
R (Griinhut) NEDT DTW eh 1332") 
E (Neub. & G) Nexen poor (G pwr) wim on 
Ed. Const. NDE wT mre py 
Ed. Asher Raa PITT b2>))0) sn >> )>) 


* Ro bon 9 109; E on bw poo 9; A enw pom. — * EA “ny 
bxyow ; R omits from cum. — * REA(E xvpnd) xpd wr m9 (20095). 
7" RY; EA onen.—”* R omits from owen; EA poy ‘1 xen “9 Ow. — 
2° RA 59; E ov; EA 7b. — * B (mm) aw. — * EA mb. — 
2 R porwr; E Neub. prone ; G porcn ox, see note a, p. 724.— * R obxpow’; 
E *xyown. — * R pann pro wm; E owe wr), — © E adds wr; 
A adds wow; Edd. nax2, 022. 
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1 R (ony =)omx wypn; Es own; A» yp. — 2? E Neub. prone pr; 
G yocn bx pr (as in note 32, p. 723).—* REA wrw.— * A dinrp. — 
5 E mop xn pmo pura. —° RE A add orrya. —’ RA ono, R omitting 
om; Eom: :ornen. — ® REA svona. —* R(G) ‘2. —” REA oy. — 
1 R py; E opm. —” EA cy. —® R bien; E Sonn. — * REA 
wo. —* R ovaw; E (5x) ow or dvavnw; A (Ed. C bw) pawn. — 
1% Bow on ona; A more onn om. — 2" See note 13. —?* R ann 
on po aw can jo; EA ona po onan po main no. —  R mien 
m1; EA nhyen, omitting nna. — * REA omit. — 4 EA in. — 
2 REA repeat o77m on3, see note 16. 


TRANSLATION, 


From Naples by sea to the city of Salerno, where the Christians 
have a school of medicine. About 600 Jews dwell there. Among the 


p. 13 scholars are R. Judah, son of R. Isaac, the son of | Melchizedek, the 





great Rabbi!, who came from the city of Siponto; also R. Solomon 
(the Cohen), R. Elijah the Greek, R. Abraham Narboni, and R. Hamon. 
It is a city with walls upon the land side, the other side bordering on 
the sea, and there is a very strong castle on the summit of the hill. 
Thence it is half a day’s journey to Amalfi, where there are about 
twenty Jews, amongst them R. Hananel, the physician, R. Elisha, 
and Abu-al-gir, the prince. The inhabitants of the place are mer- 


' R. Isaac, the father of R. Judah, must be the “‘ Greek Locust ’’ against 
whom Ibn Ezra directed his satire when visiting Salerno some twenty 
years before R. Benjamin. See Graetz, VI, p. 441. 
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chants engaged in trade, who do not sow or reap, because they 
dwell upon high hills and lofty crags, but buy everything for money. 
Nevertheless, they have an abundance of fruit, for it is a land of 
vineyards and olives, of gardens and plantations, and no one can go 
to war with them. 

Thence it is a day's journey to Benevento, which is a city situated 
between the sea-coast and a mountain, and possessing a community of 
about 200 Jews. At their head are R. Kalonymus, R. Zarach, and 
R. Abraham. From: there it is two days’ journey to Melfi in the 
country of Apulia, which is the laud of Pul', where about 200 | Jews p. 14 
reside, at their head being R. Achimaaz, R. Nathan, and R. Isaac. 
From Melfi it is about a day’s journey to Ascoli, where there are 
about forty Jews, at their head being R. Consoli, R. Zemach, his 
son-in-law, and R. Joseph. From there it takes two days to Trani 
on the sea, where all the pilgrims gather to go to Jerusalem, for the 
port is a convenient one. A community of about 200 Israelites is 
there, at their head being R. Elijah, R. Nathan, the expounder, and 
R. Jacob. It is a great and beautiful city. 

From there it is a day’s journey to Colo di Bari, which is the 
great city which King William of Sicily destroyed*. Neither Jews 
nor Gentiles live there at the present day in consequence of its destruc- 
tion. Thence it is a day and a half to Taranto, which is under the 
government of Calabria, the inhabitants of which are Greek*®. It is 
a large city, and contains about 300 Jews, some of them men of 
learning, and at their head are R. Meir, R. Nathan, and R. Israel. 

From Taranto it is a day’s journey to Brindisi, which is on the sea 
coast. | About ten Jews, who are dyers, reside here. It is two days’ p. 15 
journey to Otranto, which is on the coast of the Greek sea. Here are 
about 500 Jews, at the head of them being R. Menachem, R. Caleb, 
R. Meir, and R. Mali. From Otranto it is a voyage of two days to 
Corfu, where only one Jew of the name of R. Joseph lives, and here 
ends the kingdom of Sicily. 

Thence it is two days’ voyage to the land of Larta (Arta ?), which 


1 Cf. Isaiah Ixvi. 19. 

2 This city was destroyed by William the Bad in 1156. It was restored 
by William the Good in 1169. We have here another clue as to the date 
of Benjamin’s travels, which we maintain took place between the years 
1165 and 1173. 

3 See H. M. Adler’s article on Jews in Southern Italy, J.Q.R., XIV, p. 111. 
Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. lvi, describing the 
reconquest of the southern provinces of Italy by the Byzantine Emperor 
Manuel, 1155, says: ‘“‘The natives of Calabria were still attached to the 
Greek language and worship.” 
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is the beginning of the dominions of Emanuel, Emperor of the 
Greeks. It is a place containing about 100 Jews, at their head 
being R. Shelachiah and R. Hercules. From there it is two days 
to Aphilon (Achelous ?) ', a place in which reside about thirty Jews, at 
their head being R. Sabbattai. From there it takes half a day to 
Anatolica, which is situated on an arm of the sea*. 

From there it takes a day to Patras, which is the city which 
Antipater®, King of the Greeks, built. He was one of the four 
successors of King Alexander. In the city there are several large old 


p. 16 buildings, and about fifty | Jews live here, at their head being R. Isaac, 


R. Jacob, and R. Samuel. Half a day’s journey by way of the sea takes 
one to Kifto (Lepanto) *, where there are about 100 Jews, who live on 
the sea coast ; at their head are R. Guri, R. Shallum, and R. Abraham. 
From there it is a journey of a day and a half to Crissa, where about 
200 Jews live apart. They sow and reap on their own land; at their 
head are R. Solomon, R. Chayim, and R. Jedaiah. From there it is 
three days’ journey to the capital city of Corinth ; here are about 300 
Jews, at their head being R. Leon, R. Jacob, and R. Hezekiah. 
Thence it is two days’ journey to the great city of Thebes, where 
there are about 2,000 Jews. They are the most skilled artificers 
in silk and purple cloth throughout Greece. They have scholars 
learned in the Mishnah and the Talmud, and other prominent men, 
and at their head are the great Rabbi R. Kuti and his brother 
R. Moses, as well as R. Chiyah, R. Elijah Tirutot, and R. Joktan ; 
and there are none like them in the land of the Greeks, except in the 


P- 17 city | of Constantinople. From Thebes it is a day’s journey to Egripo’, 


which is a large city upon the sea coast, where merchants come from 
every quarter. About 200 Jews live there, at their head being 
R. Elijah Psalteri, R. Emanuel, and R. Caleb. 

From there it takes a day to Jabustrisa, which is a city upon the 
sea coast with about 100 Jews, at their head being R. Joseph, 
R. Elazar, R. Isaac, R. Samuel, and R. Nethaniah. From there it is 
a day's journey to Rabonica, where there are about 100 Jews, at their 
head being R. Joseph, R. Elazar, and R. Isaac. 


1 The river Achelous falls into the Ionian Sea opposite to Ithaca. 

2 Anatolica is now known as Aetolicum. 

8 Patras, the ancient Patrae, was founded long before the time of 
Antipater. Josippon, II, chap. xxiii, is again the questionable authority 
on which Benjamin relied. 

4 Lepanto in the early Middle Ages was called Naupactus or Epacto, 
and to reach it from Patras the Gulf of Corinth had to be crossed. 

5 Chalcis, the capital of Euboea or Negroponte, is even now called 
Egripo. It is situated on the Straits of Euripus. 
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From there it is a day’s journey to Sinon Potamo, where there are 
about fifty Jews, at their head being R. Solomon and R. Jacob. 
The city is situated at the foot of the hills of Wallachia. The nation 
called Wallachians live in those mountains. They are as swift as 
hinds, and they sweep down from the mountains to despoil and ravage 
the land of Greece. No man can go up and do battle against them, 
and no king can rule over them. They do not hold fast to the faith 


of the Nazarenes, but give themselves Jewish names. | Some people p. 18 


say that they are Jews, and, in fact, they call the Jews their brethren, 
and when they meet with them, though they rob them, they refrain 
from killing them as they kill the Greeks. They are altogether 
lawless }. 

From there it is two days’ journey to Gardiki, which is in ruins 
and contains but a few Greeks and Jews. From there it is two 
days’ journey to Armylo, which is a large city on the sea, inhabited 
by Venetians, Pisans, Genoese, and all the merchants who come there; 
it is an extensive place, and contains about 400 Jews. At their 
head are the Rabbi R. Shiloh Lombardo, R. Joseph, the warden, and 
R. Solomon, the chief. Thence it is a day’s journey to Vissena, 
where there are about 100 Jews, at their head being the Rabbi 
R. Sabbattai, R. Solomon, and R. Jacob. 

From there it is two days’ voyage to the city of Salonica, built by 
King Seleucus, one of the four successors who followed after King 
Alexander. It is a very large city, with about 500 Jews, including 


the Rabbi Samuel and his sons, who are scholars. | He is appointed p. 19 


by the king as head of the Jews. There is also R. Sabbattai, his 
son-in-law, R. Elijah, and R. Michael. The Jews are oppressed, and 
live by silk-weaving. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Demetrizi, with about fifty Jews. 
In this place live R. Isaiah, R. Machir, and R. Alib. Thence it is 
two days to Drama, where there are about 140 Jews, at the head of 
them being R. Michael and R. Joseph. From there it is one day’s 
journey to Christopoli, where about twenty Jews live. 

A three days’ voyage brings one to Abydos, which is upon an arm 
of the sea which flows between the mountains, and after a five days’ 
journey the great town of Constantinople is reached. It is the 
capital of the whole land of Javan, which is called Greece. Here is 
the residence of the King Emanuel the Emperor. Twelve ministers 
are under him, each of whom has a palace in Constantinople and 
possesses castles and cities; they rule all the land. At their head 
is the King Hipparchus, the second in command is the Megas 


1 Some twenty years later the Wallachians were in open revolt and 
became independent of the Byzantine Empire. Gibbon, chap. lx, 
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p. 20 Domesticus, the third Dominus, and the fourth | is Megas Ducas, and 


the fifth is Oeconomus Megalus; the others bear names like these’. 
The circumference of the city of Constantinople is eighteen miles ; 
half of it is surrounded by the sea, and half by land, and it is situated 
upon two arms of the sea, one coming from the sea of Russia, and 
one from the sea of Sepharad. 

All sorts of merchants come here from the land of Babylon, from 
the land of Shinar, from Persia, Media, and all the sovereignty of the 
land of Egypt, from the land of Canaan, and the sovereignty of 
Russia *, Hungaria, Patzinakia*, Chazaria *, and the land of Lombardy 
and Sephard. It is a busy city, and merchants come to it from 
every country by sea or land, and there is none like it in the world 
except Bagdad, the great city of Islam. In Constantinople is the 
church of Santa Sophia, and the seat of the Pope of the Greeks, 
since the Greeks do not obey the Pope of Rome. There are also 
churches according to the number of the days of the year. A quan- 
tity of wealth beyond telling is brought hither year by year as 
tribute from the two islands and the castles and villages which are 
there. And the like of this wealth is not to be found | in any other 
church in the world. And in this church there are pillars of gold 
and silver, and lamps of silver and gold more than a man can count. 
Close to the walls of the palace is also a place of amusement belonging 
to the king, which is called the Hippodrome, and every year on the 
anniversary of the birth of Jesus the king gives a great entertain- 
ment there. And in that place men from all the races of the world 
come before the king and queen with jugglery and without jugglery, 
and they introduce lions, leopards, bears, and wild asses, and they 
engage them in combat with one another ; and the same thing is done 


1 See Gibbon, chap. liii. He often quotes Benjamin. 

2 The Grand Duchy of Kiew was called Russia. See p. 111. 

> The Petchinegs, as well as the Chazars, Bulgarians, Hungarians, and 
Turks, are called by Josippon, I, chap. i, descendants of Togarma. 
Patzinakia was the country from the Danube to the Dnieper, and corre- 
sponds with Dacia of classical times. 

‘ The readings of E and A are corrupt. R has mx, and BM. has 
nm. The southern provinces of Russia were spoken of as the land of 
the Chazars, especially by Jewish writers, long after the Russian con- 
quest about the year 1000, and the Crimea was known to European 
travellers as Gazaria. It took Rabbi Petachia eight days to pass through 





the land of the Chazars. See Dr. A. Benisch, Translation of Petachia’s 
Travels. In note 3, p. 70, he gives a short sketch of their history. 
The ruling dynasty and most of the inhabitants embraced the Jewish 
religion. 
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with birds. No entertainment like this is to be found in any other 
land. 

This King Emanuel built a great palace for the seat of his 
government upon the sea coast, in addition to the palaces which his 
fathers built, and he called its name Blachernae'. He overlaid its 
columns and walls with gold and silver, and engraved thereon repre- 
sentations of the battles before his day and of his own combats. 
He also set up a throne of gold and of precious stones, and a golden 


crown was suspended | by a gold chain over the throne, so arranged p. 22 


that he might sit thereunder*®. It was inlaid with jewels of priceless 
value, and at night time no lights were required, for every one could 
see by the light which the stones gave forth. Countless other 
buildings are to be met with in the city. From every part of the 
empire of Greece tribute is brought here every year, and they fill 
strongholds with garments of silk, purple, and gold. Like unto these 
storehouses and this wealth, there is nothing in the whole world to 
be found. It is said that the tribute of the city amounts every year 
to 20,000 gold pieces, derived both from the rents of shops and 
markets, and from the tribute of merchants who enter by sea or land. 

The Greek inhabitants are very rich in gold and precious stones, 
and they go clothed in garments of silk with gold embroidery, and 
they ride horses, and look like princes. Indeed, the land is very rich 
in all cloth stuffs, and in bread, meat, and wine. | 


Wealth like that of Constantinople is not to be found in the whole p. 23 


world. Here also are men learned in all the books of the Greeks, 
and they eat and drink every man under his vine and his fig-tree. 
They hire from amongst all nations warriors called Loazim (Bar- 
barians) to fight with the Sultan Masud’, King of the Togarmim, 
who are called the Turks, for the natives are not warlike, and but as 
women who have no strength to fight. 
No Jews live in the city, for they have been placed on the other 


1 Procopius, vol. I (Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society), gives a full descrip- 
tion of Constantinople. 

2 The commentator, wrongly supposed to be Rashi, gives an interesting 
note upon the passage in 1 Chron. xx. 2, where it is mentioned that 
David took the crown of the king of the children of Ammon, and found 
it to weigh a talent of gold, and it was set upon David’s head. Rashi 
states that the meaning of the passage must be that this crown was 
hung above David’s throne, and adds that he heard in Narbonne that 
this practice was still kept up by the kings in the East. 

3 See for a full account of these powerful Seljuk Sultans F. Lebrecht’s 
Essay on the Khalifate of Bagdad during the latter half of the twelfth 
century. Vol. II of A. Asher’s Itinerary of Rabbi Benjamin. 
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side of an inlet of the sea. An arm of the sea shuts them in on 
the one side, and they are unable to go out except by way of the sea, 
when they want to do business with the inhabitants’. In the Jewish 
quarter are about 2,000 Rabbanite Jews and about 500 Karaites, and 
a fence divides them. Amongst the scholars are several wise men, at 
their head being the Rabbi R. Abtalion, R. Obadiah, R. Aaron Bechor 
Shoro, R. Joseph Shir-Guru, and R. Eliakim, the warden. And amongst 
them there are artificers in silk and many rich merchants. No Jew 


P- 24 there is allowed to ride on horseback. | The one exception is R. Solomon 


Hamitsri, who is the king’s physician, and through whom the Jews 
enjoy considerable alleviation of their oppression. For their condition 
is very low, and there is much hatred against them, which is fostered 
by the tanners, who throw out their dirty water in the streets before 
the doors of the Jewish houses and defile the Jews’ quarter of the 
town. So the Greeks hate the Jews, good and bad alike, and subject 
them to great oppression, and beat them in the streets, and in every 
way treat them with rigour. Yet the Jews are rich and good, kindly 
and charitable, and bear their lot with cheerfulness. The district 
inhabited by the Jews is called Pera. 

From Constantinople it is two days’ voyage to Rhaedestus*, with 
a community of Israelites of about 400, at their head being R. Moses, 
R. Abijah, and R. Jacob. From there it is two days to Callipolis 
(Gallipoli), where there are about 200 Jews, at their head being 
R. Elijah Kapur, R. Shabbattai Zutro, and R. Isaac Megas, which 
means “ great” in Greek. And from here it is two days to Kales. | 


p. 25 Here there are about fifty Jews, at their head being R. Jacob and 





R. Judah. From here it. is two days’ journey to the island of 
Mitylene, and there are Jewish congregations in ten localities on 
the island. Thence it is three days’ voyage to Ephesus (Chios ?), 
where there are about 400 Jews, including R. Elijah Heman and 
R. Shabtha. Here grow the trees from which mastic is obtained. 
Two days’ voyage takes one to the island of Samos, where there are 
300 Jews, at their head being R. Shemaria, R. Obadiah, and R. Joel. 
The islands have many congregations of Jews. From Samos it is three 
days to Rhodes, where there are about 400 Jews, at their head being 
R. Abba, R. Hannanel, and R. Elijah. It is four days’ voyage from 
here to Cyprus, where there are Rabbanite Jews and Karaites; there 


1 Ibn Verga, Shevet Jehuda XXV, states that a predecessor of the 
Emperor Manuel Comnenus issued an edict prohibiting the Jews from 
residing elsewhere than in Pera, and restricting their occupation to 
tanning and shipbuilding. 

2 This place is mentioned by Procopius, p. 119, a8 having been fortified 
by Justinian. 
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are also some heretical Jews called Epikursin, whom the Israelites 
have excommunicated in all places. They profane the eve of the 
sabbath, and observe the first night of the week, which is the 
termination of the sabbath’. From Cyprus it is four days’ journey 






to Corycus, which is the beginning of the land . .. , | called P- 26 


Armenia, and this is the frontier of the empire of Thoros*, ruler of 
the mountains and king of Armenia, whose dominions extend to the 
province of Trunia*, and to the country of the Togarmim or Turks, 
From there it is two days’ journey to Malmistras, which is Tarshish, 
situated by the sea, and thus far extends the kingdom of the Javanim 
or Greeks *, 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Antiochia the Great, situated 
on the banks of the river Phur®, which is the river Jabbok, that 
flows from Mount Lebanon and from the land of Hamath. This is the 


1 Ibn Ezra visited Cyprus before his arrival in London in 1158, when 
he wrote the Sabbath Epistle. It is not unlikely that the heterodox 
practices of the sect of whom Benjamin here speaks had been put 
forward in certain books to which Ibn Ezra alludes, and induced him 
to compose the pamphlet in defence of the traditional mode of observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day. This supposition is not inconsistent with 
Graetz’s theory, vol. VI, p. 447. See also Dr. Friedlander, Ibn Ezra in 
England, J.Q. R., VIII, p. 140, and Joseph Jacobs, The Jews of Angevin 
England, p. 35. 

* See Gibbon, chaps. lviii and lix; Charles Mills, History of the Crusades, 
I, p. 159. 

® The several MSS. give different readings. The kingdom reached to 
the Taurus mountains and the Sultanate of Rum or Iconium. 

* Beazley remarks that Benjamin must have passed along this coast 
before 1167, when Thoros died at peace and on terms of vassalage to 
the Emperor Manuel Comnenus. Malmistras is forty-five miles from 
Tarsus. Both were recaptured by Manuel in 115s. Jesippon, I, chap. i, 
identifies Tarshish with Tarsus. 

5 No doubt the river Fer, otherwise Orontes, is here referred to. 
Ancient Antioch lies on the slope of Mount Silpius, and the city wall 
erected by Justinian extended from the river up to the hill plateau. 
Abul Fida says : ‘‘The river of Hamah is also called Al Urunt or the 
Nahr al Maklaib (the Overturned) on account of its course from south 
to north ; or, again, it is called AD’ Asi (the Rebel), for the reason that 
though most rivers water the lands on their borders without the aid 
of water-wheels, the river of Hamah will not irrigate the lands except 
by the aid of machines for raising its waters.” (Guy le Strange, 
Palestine under the Moslems, p. 59.) It is strange that R. Benjamin should 
call the Oronte’ the river Jabbok, but he always takes care to add that 
it rises in the Lebanon, to avoid any misconception that the Jabbok 
which falls into the Jordan is meant. 


VOL. XVI. 30 
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great city which Antiochus the king built. The city lies by a lofty 
mountain, which is surrounded by the city wall. At the top of the 
mountain is a well, from which a man appointed for that purpose 
directs the water by means of twenty subterranean passages to the 
houses of the great men of the city. The other part of the city is 
surrounded by the river. It is a strongly fortified city, and is under 
the sway of Prince Boemond Poitevin’, surnamed le Baube. Ten 
Jews? dwell here, engaged in glass-making, and at their head are 
R. Mordecai, R. Chayim, and R. Samuel. From here it is two days’ 


p. 27 journey to Lega, or Latakia, where | there are about 100 Jews, at 





their head being R. Chayim and R. Joseph. 

Thence it is two days’ journey to Gebal, which is Baal-Gad, at 
the foot of Lebanon*. In the neighbourhood dwells a people called 
Hashishim‘*, They do not believe in the religion of Islam, but follow 
one of their own folk, whom they regard as their prophet, and all 


1 Boemond III, surnamed le Baube (the Stammerer), succeeded his 
mother in 1163. We owe the doubtless correct rendering of this passage 
to the ingenuity of the late Joseph Zedner. Benjamin visited Antioch 
before 1170, when a fearful earthquake destroyed a great part of the city. 

2 It must be inferred from the context here, as well as from other 
passages, that when Benjamin mentions the number of Jews residing at 
a particular place he refers to the heads of families. 

3 Gebal is the Gabala of ancient geographers. See Schechter, Saadyana, 
p. 25. Many travellers, among them Robinson, identify Baal-Gad with 
Banias, others suppose it to be Hasbéya, 

* Hashishim—hemp-smokers—hence is derived the word “ assassin.” 
See Socin, Palestine and Syria, pp. 68 and 99. Ibn Batuta and other 
Arabic writers have much to say about the Assassins or Ismailians, as 
they call them. They are again referred to by Benjamin on p. 76, 
where he states that in Persia they haunted the mountainous district 
of Mulehet, under the sway of the Old Man of the Mountains. The 
manner in which the Sheik acquired influence over his followers is 
amusingly described by Marco Polo (The Book of Ser Marco Polo: trans- 
lated and edited by Colonel Sir Henry Yule; third edition, London, 
John Murray, 1903) : “In a fertile and sequestered valley he placed every 
conceivable thing pleasant to man—luxurious palaces, delightful gardens, 
fair damsels skilled in music, dancing, and song, in short, a veritable 
paradise! When desirous of sending any of his band on some hazardous 
enterprise the Old Man would drug them and place them while un- 
conscious in this glorious valley. But it was not for many days that 
they were allowed to revel in the joys of paradise. Another potion was 
given to them, and when the young men awoke they found themselves 
in the presence of the Old Man of the Mountain. In the hope of again 
possessing the joys of paradise they were ready to embark upon any 
desperate errand commanded by the Old Man.” Marco Polo mentions 
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that he tells them to do they carry out, whether for death or life. 
They call him the Sheik-al-hashishim, and he is known as their 
Elder. At his word these mountaineers go out and come in. Their 
principal seat is Kadmus, which is Kedemoth in the land of Sihon. 
They are faithful to each other, but a source of terror to their neigh- 
bours, killing even kings at the cost of their own lives. The extent of 
their land is eight days’ journey. And they are at war with the sons 
of Edom who are called the Franks, and with the ruler of Tripoli, 
which is Tarablous el Sham*. At Tripoli in years gone by there was 
an earthquake, when many Gentiles and Jews perished, for houses 
and walls fell upon them. There was great destruction at that time | 
throughout Palestine, and more than 20,000 souls perished ”, 


that the Old Man found crafty deputies, who with their followers settled 
in parts of Syria and Kurdistan. He adds that, in the year 1252, Alaii, 
lord of the Tartars of the Levant, made war against the Old Man, and 
slaughtered him with many of his followers. Yule gives a long list of 
murders or attempts at murder ascribed to the Assassins. Saladin's 
life was attempted in 1174-6. Prince Edward of England was slain 
at Acre in 1172. The sect is not quite extinct. They have spread to 
Bombay and Zanzibar, and number in Western India over 50,000. The 
mention of the Old Man of the Mountain will recall to the reader the 
story of Sinbad the Sailor in The Arabian Nights. 

1 See Parchi, Caphtor wa-pherach, an exhaustive work on Palestine 
written 1322, especially chap. xi. The author spent over seven years 
in exploring the country. 

2 Socin, the author of Baedeker’s Handbook to Palestine and Syria, p. 557, 
gives the year of the earthquake 1137. It is referred to again p. 49. 
There was a very severe earthquake in this district also in 1170, and 
the fact that Benjamin does not refer to it furnishes us with another 
terminus ad quem. 


(To be continued.) 
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ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE JUDISCHE 
LITERATUR DES MITTELALTERS, 


(Continued from p. 395-) 


Im Mittelalter wurde zwar in der Provence Griechisch als lebende 
Sprache angesehen (Gross, Monatsschrift, XXVI, 68), ebenso hielt es 
sich langer in “Grossgriechenland” (vgl. mein Donnolo, 8. 54 des 
Sonderabdrucks). Es ist aber kein literarisches Dokument aus jener 
Zeit erhalten, wenn nicht etwa die Bibeliibersetzung, welche gewéhn- 
lich als Graeco-Veneta oder Graecus Venetus (herausg. von Gebhardt 
1875, s. meine Anzeige, HB., XV, 37 ff. u. Monatsschrift desselben 
Jahres) bekannt ist. Unsicher ist auch der medicinische Schriftsteller 
Benjamin (MS. Vatican, Wolf, I, 384). Im 14. Jahrhundert finden wir 
einen Ubersetzer aus dem Griechischen, Salomo b. Elia Scharbit ha- 
Sahab, wohl synonym mit Chrisococca, wie der christliche Commentator 
von Immanuel b. Jakob’s astronomischen Tabellen (1365) heisst (Hebr. 
Ubers., 8. 536, 630). Ob ein Jude bei der griechischen Ubersetzung 
des Viaticum von ibn al-Djezzar beteiligt war, worin “Ibn Khalfun” 
citirt wird, bleibe dahingestellt (Hebr. Ubers., § 449). 

Dem Mittelalter gehdrt wohl auch die Graeco-barbara an, d. h. die 
mit hebriischen Lettern in der héchst seltenen Konstantinopler 
Polyglotte von Elieser Soncino 1547 abgedruckte Pentateuchiiberset- 
zung, woraus ein Specimen mit griechischen Lettern in Wolf's Biblio- 
theca hebraica abgedruckt ist. Altere Schriftsteller wollten diese 
Ubersetzung einem kardischen Ursprung oder kardischer Veranlas- 
sung beimessen; sie ist aber offenbar zum Zweck des Unterrichtes 
unternommen; dabei soll nicht in Abrede gestellt werden, dass die 
Karier, namentlich in ihren Ubersetzungen aus dem Arabischen, hiufig 
griechische Wérter anwenden (die griechischen Wérter bei Jehuda 
Hadassi (1149) hat P. F. Frankl beleuchtet; ein klassisches Beispiel 
aus Ahron b. Elia ist |MNOD = déaprdv). Zu jener Zeit aber waren 
die Karier in Constantinopel Schiiler der Rabbaniten geworden, 
Comtino und Misrachi belehrten sie in Mathematik, Elia Baschiatschi 
und Kaleb Afendopolo waren Schiiler derselben, wie schon Ahron b. 
Josef und der jiingere Ahron b. Elia unter Einfluss der rabbanitischen 
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Literatur’. Die neueste Zeit hat uns iiber den neugriechischen 
Pentateuch reiche Belehrung gebracht. Ausser dem Artikel von 
L. Modona in der Rev. d. Et. Juives, XXIII, 134, und der Ausgabe von 
Hesseling, bietet Lazare Belléli in Corfu eine Reihe von Artikeln 
in verschiedenen Zeitschriften, woraus ich dasjenige mitteilen werde, 
was hierher gehdrt. 

D. C. Hesseling (Les cing livres de la loi: traduction en néo-grec .. . 
transcrite et accompagnée d’une introduction, d’un glossaire et d'un 
Facsimile, Leide (et) Leipsic, 1897, gross 8°, XLIV u. 443 8.; vgl. die 
Anzeige von Neubauer in J. Q. R., IX, 742) bemerkt, p. vir: “ Wenn 
der unbekannte Ubersetzer oft die Syntax verletzt, so geschieht es, 
weil er Wort fiir Wort iibersetzt.” Im 2. Kap. der Einleitung iiber die 
Umschreibung in griechischen Buchstaben wird p. 1x citirt Schwab’s 
Artikel in Mélanges Havet, pp. 317-23 (s. oben, S, 384) und Journ. 
Asiat., 1894, p. 565, sowie “ Mots grecs et latins dans les livres rabbi- 
niques” in Kohut’s Semitic Studies, 1897 (pp. 514-42). Am Schluss, 
p. L1x, wird bemerkt: “Das Buch ist in der gemischten Sprache des 
Mittelalters verfasst, mit einigen Verschiedenheiten, welche auf der 
Abfassungszeit einzelner Teile beruhen.” Belléli, “Une version 
grecque du Pentateuque du seiziéme siécle,” in der Rev. d. Et. Grecques, 
III, 1890, pp. 289-308, umschreibt Gen. i-iv in griechischen Lettern 
mit der Bemerkung, dass hier der Dialect (patois) in einer seltenen 
Weise ohne Versuch einer Verbesserung oder Anniherung an klas- 
sisches Griechisch zu finden sei. In einem Artikel, “ Deux versions 
peu connues du Pentateuque”" (Rev. d. Et. J., XXII, 250 ff.) nimmt L. 
Belléli an, dass das Griechische fir Rabbaniten, wie das Spanische 
fir die Exulanten bestimmt sei; die Verfasser seien (p. 252) Josef 
b. Isak Kohen und Abigedor b. Elieser Zarid oder Zadid (?) Asch- 
kenasi, deren Namen hinter den Verszahlen jedes Buches vorkommen — 
was noch zu begriinden bleibt; das Griechische der Ubersetzung sei 
nicht viel alter als der Druck (p. 258). 

Einen hebriisch-griechischen Hymnus aus dem Ritus von Corfu 
findet man bei L. Belléli, “ Mélanges hébraiques” (Paris, 1895, Rev. d. 
Et. J., XXXI, 130). 

Wenn Sanders 8") IM mit einem griechischen Volkslied vergleicht, 
so ist dieses Thema so weit verbreitet, dass ein griechisches Original] 
nicht mehr als eine blosse Mdglichkeit fir sich hat* Von der 


1 Uber die Irrtiimer Carmoly’s in seinem Artikel tiber onstantinopel 
in Jost’s Israel. Annalen, I, 1839, S. 155 ff., vgl. HB., XV, 38. 

2 Hebr. Bibliogr., VII, 8; IX, 92; XIV, 52; René Basset in Revue des 
traditions populairés, aoit 1891 ; Jacobs, Fairy Tales, p. 231, n. 4: ‘‘ Woman 
and pig,” denkt nicht an das Zickelein.— Eine scherzhafte Erklarung 
des ‘‘ Geheimnisses” hérte ich : ein Zicklein fir 2 Gulden ist — gestohlen. 
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griechischen Ubersetzung des Buches Hiob von Moses Pobian 1576 
(der auch Proverbia tibersetzt hat) ist nur ein Exemplar durch diplo- 
matische Verbindungen des 16. Jahrh. nach der Bibliothek des Oratoire 
nach Paris gekommen. 


3. Persisch*.— Mit dem babylonischen Exil bildete sich ein engerer 
Verkehr zwischen Persern und Juden ; vgl. Alex. Kohut, “‘ Die jiidische 
Angelologie und Daimonologie in ihrer Abhingigkeit vom Parsismus,”’ 
in Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. IV, n. 3, 1866 
(das Eigentum Brecher’s an dem jiidischen Stoff ist nicht geniigend 
ersichtlich) ; Schorr, He-Chaluz, VII; vgl. Lenormant, La magie chez 
les Chaldéens, Paris, 1874, und La divination, 1875, p. 42%; Erik Stave, 
Uber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, Bonn, 1898 (in 
“‘Verhandelingen” der Tayler's Godgel. Genootschap, 11. Deel, wo 
S. 265 die “Juden viel fabulirt,”— etwa die Christen weniger ?). 
James Darmesteter, Une priére judéo-persane, Paris, 1891 (15 S.), 
enthalt Text mit franzdsischer Ubersetzung und Vorbemerkung. Das 
an Ormuzd gerichtete Gebet edirte im Original Prof. Sachau (“Neue 
Beitriige zur Kenntnis der Zoroastrischen Religion”) in den Abhandl. 
der Wiener Akademie, 1873, S. 828-39; es erschien aber schon friiher 
und correcter in Avesta Tama, Bombay, 1872, I, 730-2, in Guzarati- 
schrift. Darmesteter verweist auf Textes péhlvis relatifs au Judatsme, 
2° série (ich kenne dieses Buch nicht). Das Gebet soll dem 4. oder 
Anfang 5. Jahrh. angehéren. Ist es sicher, dass ein jiidisch-persisches 
Original vorlag ? 

Hierher gehéren die neuen Forschungen iber alte Inschriften auf 
Gefissen, meist Vasen, hauptsichlich zum Zwecke abergliubischer 
Beschworungsformeln, in aramiischem Dialekt, teils in hebr. Quadrat- 


1 Ich muss hier bemerken, dass ich selbst mich niemals mit der 
persischen Sprache beschiftigt habe, also hier nur berichten, nicht ur- 
teilen kann. Auch sind mir nicht alle Biicher jetzt zugiinglich, woraus die 
folgenden Notizen in Kiirze gezogen sind. 

Eine erschipfende Ubersicht der in letzter Zeit bekannt gewordenen 
persischen Schriften von Juden ist noch nicht vorhanden. Neubauer 
(Atheneum, 1887, 17. Dec.), ‘‘Jewish-Persian MSS.,” erwihnt ein Ms. aus 
dem 11. Jahrh., vielleicht Gedichte und Legenden; in J.Q.R., IV, 10, 
giebt er an, dass im Brit. Mus. eine biblische Geschichte in Firdusiversen 
sich befinde, sowie astronomische and medicinische Abhandlungen (s. 
auch weiter unten) ; s. auch Horn in ZDMG., XLVII, S. 202. 

2 Nach S. Karppe, Etudes sur les origines et la nature du Zohar, etc. (Paris, 
1901), der durchaus die Bezeichnung mysticisme fiir Haggadisches u. dgl. 
missbraucht, ist der persische Einfluss “vollstindig dem Gebiete der 
Conjectur anheimgegeben” (p. 82). Die Vermittler sind also die Essier. 
Die letzteren, die selbst des Lichtes noch bediirfen, sind ein bequemes 
Beleuchtungsmittel fir Dunkelheiten geworden. 
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schrift. Ich habe dieses Gebiet nicht im Auge behalten kénnen. 
Rudolf Stiibe, Jitdisch-babylonische Zaubertexte, Dissert., Halle, 1895 
(32 8.), citirt in der Einleitung, 8. 3-8 u. 12, folgende Autoren iiber 
diesen Gegenstand: Wohlstein, Schwab, Chwolsohn, M. A. Levy, 
J. Halevy, H. Hyvernat, Griinbaum, Néldeke, Pognon, H. V. Hilprecht, 
(S.) Frankel. Die Voraussetzung einer in diesen Dokumenten sich 
aussprechenden religionsgeschichtlichen Entwickelung in Anwendung 
auf die Juden ist meines Wissens noch nicht erhartet. Wir haben es 
hier mit der Sprache zu thun, deren alte Reste—z. B. ein ganzer 
persischer Satz im Talmud, Synhedrin 98 — mit Altpersischem, also 
Zend und Pehlevi, verglichen werden miissen. Bibelcitate in altem 
Pehlevi scheinen, nach Darmesteter (Rev. des Et. Juives, XVII, 5), 
eine altpersische Bibeliibersetzung vorauszusetzen ; es fragt sich, ob 
eine niedergeschriebene. Die persischen Wérter im Talmud sam- 
melte Reland und nach ihm Jellinek (1846 in Benjacob, Debarim 
atikim, II), 

Im Buche Esther hat man die Ubersetzung eines persischen Originals, 
oder Nachahmung eines persischen Festes vermutet ; Zunz hat ausge- 
zihlt, wievielmal Ahasver darin erwihnt sei; Gott nicht ein Mal. — 
Die Bibel, in jedem Falle der Pentateuch, ist schon vor Muhammed 
ins Persische tibersetzt worden, Theodoret und Maimonides erwihnen 
eine solche. Die Handschrift des persischen Pentateuchs in Paris 
tibersetzt das Targum und kennt schon Kimchi, ist also wahrscheinlich 
im 13. Jahrh. verfasst, verschieden von der gedruckten in der Londoner 
Polyglotte, Bd. VI. Die vaticanische Handschrift 61 (Mai, p. 650) 
wollte Assemani besprechen (Vatican, 10, bei Horn, ZDMG.., LI, 3 u. 8). 
Ign. Guidi in seinem Artikel in Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 
1885, giebt p. 342 ausser dem Vatikan an: Paris, Catal. d. hebr. Mss., 
S.7 u. 70(s. die Citate daselbst); Petersb., Catal. von Harkavy und 
Strack, S. 166 (n. 141). Die Uhbersetzung des Jakob Tavus im 16. 
Jahrh. ist weitliufig behandelt von Kohut (Kritische Beleuchtung der 
persischen Pentateuchiibersetzung, Leipzig, 1871; vgl. Gg., X, 103). Auch 
einige Propheten und Hiob (Ms. Petersb., n. 139 u. 141) sind persisch 
bearbeitet.— Jung sind die Apokryphen in Pariser Handschriften 
(Munk, Notice sur Saadia, und dazu Zunz in Geiger’s Wiss. Zeitschr., V, 
390 — fehlt im Inhalt des Bandes; Jiid. Literatur, § 8. Anm. 12, § 26. 
Anm. 10). Die Erzihlung von Daniel (Ss27 AYP) gehort der Zeit 
der Kreuzziige an und bietet allein die echte Sprache der persischen 
Juden, nach Néldeke (ZDMG., LI, 670); sie ist herausgegeben. von 
Zotenberg in Merx’s Archiv fiir wiss. Erforschung des A. T., I, 385-427 
(Notiz in Geiger, Wiss, Zeitschr., VIII, 226, vgl. Chwolsohn, Die Blutan- 
klage,1901, Vorrede; auch von James Darmesteter,nach Neubauer, J.Q.R., 
IV, 10, ohne nihere Angabe). Eine dem Daniel beigelegte épacis bei 
Christen und Saracenen kennt schon Luitprand (968). In einem 
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Pariser Codex findet sich ein Stiick, welches angeblich schon Muawijja 
bei Kaiser Constantin gefunden (Mitte des 7. Jahrh.) und ins Arabische 
iibersetzen liéss, 1145 von einem Alexis ins Griechische itibersetzt. 
Eine arabische Revelatio Danielis ad Esram (lies Asarjam) discipulum, 
Ms. Paris 107, scheint zusammenzuhiingen mit dem syrischen N'INh 
oder NnONw des Asaria an seinen Schiiler Karjo, nach Assemani erst 
nach der Eroberung Konstantinopels verfasst. Ahnlich sind die Reve- 
lationen Daniel’s an Athanasius, den Alexandriner, die des Paulus (?) 
und Clemens (vgl. Polem. Lit., 8. 201 u. 416). Uber einen ahnlichen 
Kreis von Prophezeiungen, welche das israelitische Reich als die 
Rettung der Welt bezeichnen, vgl. Zunz, Literaturgesch., 8.604. Uber 
die persische Sprache der angeblichen Sdhne Isachar’s fabelt der 
Betriiger Eldad in verschiedener Weise’. Die hebriische Uberset- 
zungsliteratur kennt nur ein persisches Original, ein medicinisches 
Werk von Djordjani (gest. 1136-7, Ms. Paris 1169, s. HUb., S. 754). 

Eine persische Elegie ist im Literaturbl. d. Orient abgedruckt; zu 
der Bezeichnung DON" fiir ynd (Melodie) s, Fremdsprachliche Elemente, 
S. 22; sind persische Volksmelodien nachgeahmt ? 

Ein einziges medicinisches Werk eines Juden in persischer Sprache 
ist das des Abu Sa‘ad ( Wolf’, n. 31 c), Kerd Zalim, Ms. in Leyden (Catal. 
Lugd., ITI, 273 ff.), ist vor 563 H. (=1167-8) verfasst?, gehdrt also zu den 
altesten medicinischen Schriften in dieser Sprache. Ein hebriisches 
und talmudisches Wérterbuch in persischer Sprache in Petersburg, 
Ms. Firkowitsch 75, ist im Jahre 1339 geschrieben von einem Elischa, 
wahrscheinlich Verfasser eines medicinischen Werkes, wovon Teile 
in Berlin 234, Brit. Mus., und Miinchen 275 (vgl. Die hebr. Ubers., 
S. 722, 840). Das Worterbuch behandelt W. Bacher sehr ausfiihrlich 
in dem 23. Jahresbericht der Landesrabbinerschule in Budapest 
(1900). Diese Abhandlung — auch separat gedruckt — tiberschrieben 
Ein hebrdaisch-persisches Worterbuch aus dem 14. Jahrhundert, umfasst 
135 Seiten, ausser einem hebriischen Anhange von 76 Seiten. Ich 
entnehme dieser eingehenden Schilderung einige wesentliche Ziige 
nach der Reihenfolge des Buches. Der Verfasser, Salomo b. Samuel 
aus Gurgang, kennt nur eine geringe philologische Terminologie. Er 
benutzt Hai’s Mischnacommentar (S. 18); er verbindet hebriische und 
aramiische Substantiva mit persischen Verben (S. 20); er citirt das 
Buch Asaf tiber Medicin (S. 41). Das Wérterbuch enthalt ungefaihr 
18,000 Artikel (S. 48), entbehrt Sorgfalt in der Registrirung der 
Schlagworter (S. 55), erklirt hebriiische Wérter durch arabische 


1 Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, III, 7; itiber Eldad findet man Niaheres in 
meiner Geschichtl. Lit. (unter der Presse), § 13. 

* “Said b. Hassan, jiid. Arzt, dessen Werk 951 H. geschrieben, Cod. 
152 pers. Paris,” s. Albert Haller, Bibl. med. pr., I, 414. 
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(S. 69), welche auf S. 88-9 alphabetisch geordnet sind. Das Buch 
verrit nur spirliche grammatische Kenntnis des Hebriischen (S. 99), 
Mangel an Kritik (S. 104); daher allerlei exegetische Curiosa 
(S. 114). 

Ein jiingeres hebriisch-persisches Wérterbuch im Besitz des Dr. 
Gaster in London wird zur Kenntnis gebracht von W. Bacher in der 
Zeitschr. f. alttest. Wiss., herausg. von Stade, Bd. XVI, S. 201-247, s. 
8. 676, XVII, 199, und Horn daselbst, 8. 201; der Verfasser, Moses 
Schirwani, lebte im 15. Jahrh. 

Schliesslich mag hier noch auf G. Margoliouth, “A Jewish-Persian 
Law Report of the year 1020,” in J.Q. R., XI, 671, hingewiesen werden. 

Die jiingeren und jiingsten Schriften sind im Anhange zusammen- 
gestellt, auch tiber einen alteren Dichter Schahin. 


4. Lateinisch. — Diese Sprache war den Juden in Palistina seit der 
Roémerherrschaft geliufig; das zeigen die Fremdworter, welche die 
Briider Bondi in Or Ester (1812) gesammelt haben. Hier ist es wichtig, 
dass die lingua rustica den Ubergang zu den romanischen Sprachen 
in Abwerfung der alten Flexion bildet (Fremdsprachliche Elemente, 
S. 24), wihrend spiter die Beibehaltung von Flexionsformen, na- 
mentlich des Genitivs, von Zunz als Kennzeichen des Italienischen 
im Josippon betrachtet wird. Es fihrt das auf eine Unterscheidung 
des miindlichen und literarischen Kinflusses. 

Lateinische Schriften von Juden sind im Mittelalter fast gar nicht 
vorhanden; die Ursache verdient unsere Aufmerksamkeit, umsomehr, 
als es sich hier um eine Culturfrage handelt. Die Juden waren langst 
gracisirt, als sie mit Rom zusammenstiessen, wo schon sehr frih eine 
jiidische Gemeinde sich bildete. Die in Rom entdeckten Grabschriften 
sind aber fast nur griechische. Das Griechische war noch lange die 
Sprache der gebildeten Rémer, daher auch Flavius Josephus griechisch 
schrieb. Eine interessante Erscheinung glaubte ich friiher in dem 
Arzte Moschion (117-138) gefunden zu haben; allein V. Rose hat 
nachgewiesen, dass dieser kein Jude war, auch nichts aus dem 
Hebriischen iibersetzt habe (Magazin, X, 159). Die angebliche Exis- 
tenz polemischer Schriften in lateinischer Sprache (bei Graetz, V, 78 
u. 168) gehért zu den anderen luftigen Hypothesen dieses Autors. 

Spiter war die Spannung zwischen Rom und den Juden, namentlich 
durch das Christentum, so gewachsen, dass wahrscheinlich etwaige 
lateinische Schriftsteller unter den Juden der Nationalliteratur ferner 
standen und daher ihre Bezeichnung als Juden verloren. Im Mittel- 
alter war das Lateinische Sprache und Organ der Geistlichkeit und 
der Minche (daher Ménchslatein). Die hebriische Bezeichnung dafiir 
ist minds ow (Sprache der Manner mit der Tonsur); es war aber 
auch die Sprache der Bekehrungsschriften, welche teilweise von 
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jiidischen Apostaten ausgingen, wie z. B. Petrus Alfonsi und Baruchius 
(Jewish Lit., p. 454) und die der christlichen Scholastiker, daher 
verhasst; vgl. Josef b. Schemtob im Commentar zu Ephodi’s pole- 
mischer Epistel; Abravanel wirft den christlichen Exegeten Hypo- 
thesen vor (Jeschuot Meschicho, IX, 7, fol. 37, Ed. Stettin). Die 
Anfihrungen aus Hieronymus (Vulgata) bei einzelnen, namentlich 
polemischen Autoren, z. B. Josef Caspi, beweisen nichts (Hebr. Bibl., 
IV, 12; XIV, 102; eine Aufzihlung in Monatsschr., 1892-3, S. 230). 
Hingegen wurden Juden, auch Abtrinnige, als Dolmetscher schon 
von den ersten christlichen Ubersetzern aus dem Arabischen ins 
Lateinische benutzt (Hebr. Ubers., Abschnitt V). Eine eigentiimliche 
Erscheiung ist der Anonymus, welcher 1197-9 iiber zwanzig, fast 
durchaus erhaltene medicinische Schriften aus dem Lateinischen ins 
Hebriische tibersetzte. Mit dem Beginne des 14. Jahrhunderts werden 
hebriaische Ubersetzungen aus dem Lateinischen, namentlich auf den 
Gebieten der Medicin und Mathematik, hiufiger; in der Philosophie 
scheint Jehuda Romano mit Arbeiten in grisserem Umfange voranzu- 
gehen, und Kalonymos b. David (Maestro Calo) iibersetzt avis dem 
Arabischen ins Lateinische fiir Robert von Anjou. In jener Zeit war 
das Hebriische bereits herrschend und als Bediirfnis einer allge- 
meinen Literatursprache unter den Juden fihlbar geworden, neben 
welchem nur noch das praktische Bediirfnis der eben aus dem Lateini- 
schen sich entwickelnden romanischen Sprachen, in Deutschland des 
Deutschen, sich geltend machte. 


5. Arabisch. — Die arabische Literatur der Juden wird zwar in 
einer besonderen Vorlesung behandelt', sie darf aber auch hier nitht 
ganz fehlen und soll namentlich durch allgemeine Bemerkungen er- 
ledigt werden. 

Das Studium des Arabischen ist fiir die jiidische Wissenschaft von 
grosser Bedeutung, und es wire zu wiinschen, dass es von den 
Jiingern nicht bloss als voriibergehende Modesache oder aus ober- 
flichlicher Prunksucht betrieben werde; denn die arabische Sprache 
ist vielleicht die schwierigste. Sowohl Sprache als Cultur bieten schon 
Parallelen ohne den spiter hinzukommenden historischen Zusammen- 
hang; hiernach ist auch ein lebendiger und literarischer Einfluss 
(letzterer etwa seit dem 8. Jahrh.) zu unterscheiden. Die Geschichte 
der Araber vor Muhammed ist grossenteils in Dunkel gehiillt und 
nicht ohne muhammedanische Farbung auf uns gekommen. Die erste 
Monographie von Bedeutung schrieb der General Riihle von Lilien- 


1 Sie ist jetzt als ‘Introduction to the Arabic Literature” in J. Q. R., 
X-XIII, verdffentlicht. Eine vollstindige Bibliographie der arabischen 
Literatur der Juden bietet meine Monographie, welche in Febr. 1902 zur 
Halfte gedruckt vorliegt. 
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stern, die griindlichste, in vier Banden, Caussin de Perceval. Anderes 
habe ich im Artikel “ Arabien” in Pierer’s Universallexikon angegeben. 
Wellhausen’s Skizzen, Binde III u. IV (1887-89), sind nicht ohne 
Voreingenommenheit geschrieben, die sich besonders in unbewiesenen 
Angaben tiber die Juden darthut. Uber Letztere sind Abhandlungen 
verfasst von Rapoport, First, 8. Cassel und Graetz (mit ungenauer 
Quellenangabe in Wertheim’s Jahrbuch, Berlin, 2. Jahrg., vgl. Litbl., IV, 
236), in neuester Zeit von Hirschfeld. 

‘Die jiidischen Beduinen waren von den arabischen wenig unter- 
schieden; was Wellhausen von ihrem angeblichen ‘Kaudern” 
behauptet, entbehrt der geniigenden Nachweisung. Ihren Dichtern, 
die man aus der Hamasa u.s.w. ausgegraben hat (Nachrichten bei 
Hammer, Wright, und namentlich Néldeke und Delitzsch), merkt 
man die Juden nicht an; der bekannteste unter ihnen, Samuel b. 
Adijja, welchem Wellhausen (Skizzen, III) den echt jtidischen Ursprung 
entziehen michte, ist wegen seiner Treue in der Aufbewahrung von 
Panzern sprichwortlich geworden. 

In Beziehung zur religidsen Entwicklung kénnen Juden auch als 
Mitarbeiter an dem Koran betrachtet werden, welcher nicht bloss 
Citate des Alten Testamentes enthalt oder Reminiscenzen daraus, die 
noch nicht erschépfend nachgewiesen und zusammengestellt sind, 
sondern auch Gleichnisse, Sentenzen u. dgl. aus dem Midrasch’. 
Waraka und Boheira sind noch immer halb mythische Figuren. 
Ungewiss ist Fin‘has b. Bata, aus welchem Hamza al-Isfahani Jtidisches 
anfihrt. Hingegen ist von jiidischen Renegaten Ka‘b al-Akhbar als 
Traditionsquelle vielfach angefiihrt; nicht minder bekannt ist Abd 
Allah b. Salam. 

Schon gegen Ende des 7. Jahrhunderts (683) tibersetzte Masardja- 
weih, offenbar identisch mit dem Ubersetzer Masardjis, die griechischen 
Pandekten des Archidiakonus Aaron aus der syrischen Ubersetzung 
des Sergius, den man mit Masardjis confundirt hat. Von da ab lassen 
sich bedeutende jiidische Persénlichkeiten im Kreise aller Wissen- 
schaften, insbesondere der profanen (Astrologie, Astronomie, Medizin), 
verfolgen, darunter einige Karier, die man in arabischen Quellen 
suchen muss, namentlich im Fihrist (Ende d. 10. Jahrh.), bei dem spani- 


1 Zur Erledigung dieses Themas geniigen nicht Weber und Wiinsche, 
welche die Hauptquellen fir “ Spitjiidisches” bei Hubert Grimme, 
Mohammed (2 Teile, Miinster 1892, 1895) sind, der selbst fiir die Bezeich- 
nung Gottes als Barmherzigen einen chrisilichen Ursprung vorzieht, um 
die zweite Periode in Muhammed’s Gottesbegriff zu begriinden. Als 
Beispiel, worauf es hier manchmal ankomme, verweise ich auf eine 
Bemerkung in meiner Abhandlung, “Zur Legendenkunde,” im Magazin 
J. d. Lit, des Auslandes (Berlin, 1845, N. 72), tiber die Legende von Titus 
und der Miicke, 
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schen Richter Sa‘id (11. Jahrh.), bei al-Kifti, dem Freunde Josef ibn 
Aknin’s, aus dessen biographischem Lexikon, welches jetzt in Berlin 
erscheinen wird, teilweise unvollstindige Ausziige bei Casiri (uner- 
ginzt abgedruckt von Sédillot, Prolég. aux tables astron. d’Oloug, 1847), 
und bei ibn abi Oseibia, woraus bei Wiistenfeld, Geschichte der 
arabischen Arzte (welche Carmoly benutzt, aber nicht citirt).— 
Manches ist gesammelt im Catalog der arabischen Manuscripte der 
Bodleiana von Nicoll und Pusey (vgl. weiter unten). Wolf (Bibl. hebr.) 
hat manchen Araber des Namens halber fiir einen Juden gehalten. — 
In lateinischen Ubersetzungen besitzen wir Schriften von Maschallah, 
Sahl b. Bischr, falschlich “Ismaelita.” Als Beispiel erwihnen wir 
Isak b. Jaschusch, in arabischen Quellen ibn Castar oder Sakatar, 
und ‘Imran (Moses) b. ‘Sadaka. 

Die meisten arabischen Schriften der Juden sind wahrscheinlich 
urspriinglich in hebriischen Lettern geschrieben worden. Die ent- 
sprechenden Handschriften in Oxford waren bis zur Mitte unseres 
Jahrhunderts nur aus den Catalogen von Uri, Nicoll und Pusey 
bekannt. Uri's Beschreibung ist sehr unzulinglich; Nicoll und 
Pusey bringen mehr fremdes als jiidisches Material heran. Vieles ist 
in Neubauer’s Catalog berichtigt. Ich entdeckte Einiges von Saadia, 
auch manche Betriigerei, woriiber teilweise schon mein Conspectus 
Codicum (1857) Aufschluss giebt. Einiges besitzt auch Paris. S. Munk 
beabsichtigte eine jiidisch-arabische Chrestomathie; eine solche ist 
aber erst 1893 durch Hirschfeld erschienen. In der neuesten Zeit ist 
Manches, namentlich durch J. Derenbourg (gest. 1895), verdffentlicht 
worden. ' 

Im Allgemeinen diirften gegen 250 Schriftsteller, inclusive Karier, 
und gegen 300 Titel bekannt sein. An diesem Orte ist auch das 
Allerbedeutendste zu nennen unmiglich; es miissen daher Beispiele 
aus den verschiedenen Kreisen geniigen. 

Obenan steht der Siddur des Saadia Gaon; ein anderer Siddur in 
mehreren Exemplaren ist von Salomo b. Natan aus Sedjelmesa verfasst 
(s. meinen Artikel tiber Jose al-Neharwanai in Kerem Chemed, IX); 
die Halachot des Alfasi zu Ketubot 8-10, herausgegeben von Lan- 
dauer 1877, anonyme Regeln des Schlachtens aus dem 12. Jahrh. 
(s. meinen Artikel in Gg. j., I-III), deren Verfasser Samuel b. Jakob 
von Halberstam ermittelt worden. Insbesondere wichtig ist das Werk 
iiber die hebriische Poesie von Mose ibn Esra, dessen Durchzeichnung, 
jetzt in der Kgl. Berliner Bibliothek, einem Artikel von Schreiner 
in der Revue des Etudes Juives ( 1892) zu Grunde liegt; einen Teil des 
Textes verdffentlichte Kokofzow aus einem Petersburger Ms. 1895 ; 
einen Index der citirten Autoren bietet das Verzeichnis der Berliner 
Handschriften, Abt. II, 1897. 
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Der Einfluss der arabischen Literatur ist zunaichst in der eigent- 
lichen Schriftstellerei zu suchen, namentlich in den Formen derselben, 
auf welche die Araber grossen Wert legen; dahin gehdrt auch die 
Beschaffenheit der Titel, welche sich auch auf die hebriischen 
Schriften erstreckt. Der erste gereimte hebriische Titel findet sich 
in dem W537 v7 von Abraham bar Chijja (Anfang d. 12. Jahrh.). — 
Auch die arabischen Namen der Juden bilden ein besonderes Kapitel, 
welches ich in der “Introduction” ausfiihrlich behandelt habe, und 
schon jetzt habe ich eine Reihe von Nachtrigen. 

Was die besonderen Kreise der Wissenschaft betrifft, so hat sich 
die hebraische Philologie itiberhaupt erst durch den Einfluss der 
arabischen und unter besonderer Beteiligung der Kariier, wenn auch 
nicht durch einen ersten Anstoss derselben, entwickelt (Magazin, 
1893, S. 236; iiber die Terminologie s. Guidi im Bollettino, I, 431; 
HB., XVII, 95; im Allgemeinen, Bacher’s Beitriige zu Winter und 
Wiinsche)'. In der Poesie ist zwar das Akrostichon schon bei Efraim, 
dem Syrer, zu finden und der Reim nicht unzweifelhaft, hingegen 
ist das hebriische Metrum sicher erst im 10. Jahrh. dem arabischen 
nachgebildet. Der wissenschaftliche hebriische Stil hat sich erst aus 
dem arabischen entwickelt. Manches Hebriische ist erst aus der 
arabischen Literatur zu erginzen, wie z. B. Charisi’s ‘‘Makamen ” 
aus einer arabischen Widmung und vielleicht einem arabischen 
Fragment. 

Jehuda ibn Tibbon empfiehlt seinem Sohne die Pflege der arabischen 
Schrift, welcher mancher Jude sein Gliick zu verdanken habe. 

Die Glanzperiode des Arabischen unter den Juden bilden das 10. 
und 11. Jahrhundert; in Toledo wurden aber noch im 13. Jahrh, die 
Gemeindebeschliisse in arabischer Sprache abgefasst. Spiitere Aus- 
laufer sind Josua Lorki in Spanien (nicht Hieronymus a Sta. Fide) 
u. A., namentlich in den Lindern des Magrab, wo noch im Jahre 
1872 die Sammlung O'MwWyW AWM erschien, worin die Schach- 
geschichte von dem Papste auf Simon Kajara iibertragen wird. In 
Livorno, Tunis, jetzt auch in Bagdad, Calcutta, und Jerusalem, werden 
Ritualien mit arabischen Bearbeitungen gedruckt. In Tunis entstand 
eine vulgir-arabische Literatur der Juden, wovon Hans Stumme 
Proben mitgebracht hat, die ich nur fliichtig angesehen habe. In 
dieser jung-arabischen Literatur ist der afrikanische Aberglaube stark 
vertreten ; zu den Autoren des 18. Jahrhunderts gehirt Jacob Baru- 
chiel, 1731. 

Aus dem letzten Jahrhundert des Mittelalters ist hervorzuheben 
Saadia b. David aus Aden, der u. A. ein Werk von Gazzali unter seinem 


? Mancher Beitrag zu wichtigen Schriften der spanischen Schule ist 
in neuester Zeit zu Tage gefordert worden, 
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Namen und einem neuen Titel einschmuggelt, und ein fruchtbarer 
Anonymus, wahrscheinlich aus dem Westen, der einzige arabische 
Autor des Mittelalters, der den Sohar citirt. 

Der Afrikaner Saadia b. Levi Asancot (1647), zuerst bei Hottinger 
in Ziirich, dann bei Golius in Holland, tibersetzte Arabisches ins 
Hebriische. 

Die arabische Periode der Karder geht eigentlich nur bis Mitte des 
12. Jahrhunderts; doch finden sich einzelne Auslaéufer, namentlich 
in orientalischen Lindern. 









































6. Uber die ibrigen ORIENTALISCHEN Sprachen ist im ganzen sehr 
wenig zu sagen. Ins Tatarische wurden allmihlich biblische Bicher 
von den Karaiten tibersetzt. Die ganze Bibel erschien 1801; Jeremias 
mit Glossar, Odessa 1873. 

Auch tiirkisch existirt Einiges, s. Delitzsch, “ Turcica,” Literaturbl., 
I, 77. Bibeliibersetzungen und Gedichte gehdren der neuesten Zeit 
an. Tobia Cohn (1708) giebt in seinem medicinischen Werke auch 
ein kleines tiirkisches Glossar; Mussafia’s ‘“Secher Rab” ist mit 
einem sehr weitliufigen hebriisch-tiirkischen Worterbuch edirt (s. 
mein Handbuch, n. 1708). 

Berberisch vergleicht Koreisch, nach Ewald auch eine altvandali- 
sche (?) Sprache! Gayangos (I, 511, vgl. 531) behauptet sogar, dass 
der grésste Teil der Berbern von den Juden abstammen; das ist 
vielleicht eine Verschiebung der alten Sagen, dass die von Josua 
vertriebenen Kananiter nach Afrika (woftir Harkavy Iberica conjicirt) 
geflohen seien. 

Das Arabische in hebriischer Schrift bietet einige Eigentiimlich- 
keiten, teilweise dem Vulgir-Arabischen verwandt, aber keinenJargon'. 


7. Lebende Sprachen.—Im Mittelalter ist eigentlich nur Wurzel und 
Anfang des Gebrauchs dieser Sprachen bei den Juden zu suchen. 
Werfen wir zuerst einen Blick auf die geographische Gestaltung der 
betreffenden Lander. Europa, abgesehen von italienischen Ausiiufern 
des Midrasch (Josippon und Donnolo im 1o. Jahrh.), also das christ- 
liche Europa, tritt erat im 11. Jahrh. nach Erlischen des Gaonates 
in der jiidischen Literatur hervor. Spanien war grisstenteils arabisch ; 
nur Catalonien und die Provence kommen fiir die Anfange des 
Spanisch-Portugiesischen und Provenzalischen in Betracht. In Nord- 
frankreich werden die Juden im J. 1306 vertrieben. 

Fiir das Deutsche kommt natiirlich zunichst Deutschland in Betracht. 
Von Anwendung des Slavischen finden sich die ersten Anfinge in 
einzelnen Auslegungen, wie z. B. ein Pentateuchkommentar-Manu- 


1 L Friedlander, Der [arabische] Sprachgebrauch des Maimonides, Frankf. 
a. M., rgo1, 1. Teil, Lexic. 
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script, vielleicht aus dem 12. Jahrh., in Oxford (Ha-Karmel, III, 1875, 
8. 27ff.); A. Harkavy, Die Juden und die slavischen Sprachen; in 
russischer und in hebriischer Sprache: ha-Jehudim etc. (Wilna, 1867) ; 
iiber slavische Sprache der Juden in Deutschland s. Hebr. Bibliogr., 
XIII, 57. 

a. Die italienische Nationalliteratur beginnt erst im 13. Jahrh. mit 
Dante, “‘dem Vater der italienischen Poesie.” Die fortwihrenden 
nationalen und spiter religiésen Kimpfe der Abkémmlinge der 
Araber und Normannen, der Italiener mit den Deutschen, der Guelfen 
und Ghibellinen, der Pipste und der Kaiser, erkliren diese Erschei- 
nung. In Rom hatte sich seit den ersten Jahrhunderten talmudische 
Gelehrsamkeit erhalten und war von dort aus nach dem Norden, 
zunichst nach Lucca u.s.w. verpflanzt, von Bari aus, nach der 
bekannten, oft besprochenen Geschichte der vier Gelehrten, nach 
Spanien und Kairowan. Eine besondere Reihe von kleinen Abhand- 
lungen tiber die hebriische Literatur Italiens begann Luzzatto (Jl 
giudaismo illustrato, fasc. 1, Padova, 1848, pag. 29-47 ; Della letteratura 
ebraica in Italia, bespricht nur Kalonymus b. Mosé nach Luzz. a. 787, 
Sabbatai Donnolo und die Gelehrten von Bari). Luzzatto macht die 
treffende Bemerkung (p. 29): ‘‘ Das italienische Judentum war stets 
orthodox, aber stets mehr oder weniger aufgeklirt (oder gebildet, 
‘illuminato’); es hatte nie, wie Spanien, eine vorwiegend exotische 
Kultur, und daher Heterodoxie, noch, wie der Norden Europas, einen 
Mangel aller Kultur.” Es kommt nur darauf an, Bildung und 
Wissenschaft von einander zu unterscheiden. Im allgemeinen s. 
Steinschneider, ‘‘ Letteratura italiana dei Giudei,” im Buonarotti, 
vol. VI-XI, 1871-6, im Vessillo, Bde. XXV-XXVIII, 1877-80; “Die 
italienische Literatur der Juden,” in der Monatsschrift, Breslau, 1898- 
1900, mit Register von Frl. A. Goldberg. 

Nur wenige Namen gehdren der alten Zeit an; tiber das Mittel- 
alter sind Missverstindnisse zu beseitigen und Legenden auf ihren 
historischen Wert zuriickzufiihren (Neubauer, ‘The early Settlement 
of the Jews in Southern Italy,” J. Q. R., IV, 606 ff.); die Chronik des 
Achimaaz berichtet auch Legenden (s. meine Geschichtl. Lit., § 23). 
Chananel b. Chuschiel war niemals in Rom (HB., 1862, S. 21). Die 
angeblichen jiidischen Lehrer der Schule in Salerno sind wahrschein- 
lich erfunden (s. mein Donnolo, § 3). Mazliach b. Elia b. pyabx, 
Dajjan in Sicilien, war in Babylon zu Lebzeiten des Hai Gaon (welcher 
1038 starb) und widmete, wie es scheint, dem Samuel ha-Nagid 
in Spanien eine Schilderung der Lebensweise des Gaon (Geiger, 
Jiid. Zeitschr., II, 301; Zunz, Handschriften in Italien, 8.10). Erst im 
11. Jahrh. tritt Natan b. Jechiel in Rom durch sein Wérterbuch in 
den Vordergrund, welches in unsystematischer, empirischer Weise 
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Wort- und Sacherklarungen sammelt, aber durch seine Quellencitate 
eine vorziigliche Quelle fiir die altere Literaturgeschichte geworden 
ist, nachdem Rapoport und Zunz sie kritisch benutzt haben; wir 
besitzen das Buch jetzt in einer ibercompleten Ausgabe (Aruch com- 
pletum, herausgegeben von Kohut, New York, 1892; vgl. die Anzeige 
Bachers, s. oben, vol. XV, 388 ; Vogelstein und Rieger, Gesch. d. Juden in 
Rom, I, 357, 360; Giidemann, Gesch. d. Erziehung ... in Italien (1884), 
8.61; s. auch Hebr. Bibliogr., V, 127). Einen Gelehrten in Rom erwahnt 
im 12. Jahrh. ibn Esra zu Levit. xxiii. 11 (Giidemann, |.c., 303; Rosin, 
Gedichte des J. E., 8.90, Anm.). Andere nennt der bekannte Reisende 
Benjamin von Tudela, Am Anfange des 13. Jahrh. bliihte in der 
Lombardei der talmudische Gelehrte Eleasar zu Verona (HB., VI, 35)?. 
Um diese Zeit treten hebraische Ubersetzer durch Einwirkung 
Friedrichs II. auch in Italien auf, zuerst Jacob b. Abba Mari Anatoli 
in Neapel 1232. Mit dem Philosophen Friedrichs (wohl Theodorus) 
korrespondirte Jehuda b. Salomo Kohen aus Toledo, Schiiler des Meir 
ha-Levi Abulafia, welcher 1247 nach Toskana kam und, wie es scheint, 
an den Hof Friedrichs gezogen wurde. Unter den Auspicien Friedrichs 
entstand vielleicht die alte lateinische Ubersetzung des “Fihrers” 
von Maimonides, aus der hebriischen Ubersetzung des Charisi, 
welche schon 1240 von Mose b, Salomo aus Salerno mit Nicold di 
Genazzano gelesen wurde (HB., VII, 63; Hebr. Ubers., S. 433; 
Giidemann, III, 228, vgl. 170). In Rom zeichnete sich die Familie 
Anawim (Piatelli, Mansueti) aus, namentlich Zidkijja, ein belesener 
Compilator der Halacha, dessen Hauptwerk von Buber vollstindig 
herausgegeben ist. Uber seine italienischen Worterklarungen s. 
weiter unten. An der Grenze des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts bildete 
Rom den Sammelpunkt verschiedenartigen Wissens und Geschmacks 
(die betreffende Analekte Zunz’ ist auch in Berliner'’s Geschichte der 
Juden in Rom mitgeteilt). In Italien lebten um jene Zeit die 
in lebhafter Controverse einander bekimpfenden Ubersetzer aus 
dem Lateinischen und Arabischen, Hillel b. Samuel und der ein- 
gewanderte Spanier Serachja b. Isak b. Schealtiel und der in 
seinen Dichtungen ebenso frivole als geniale Immanuel b. Salomo 
aus Rom, ein Nachahmer und wahrscheinlich auch ein Freund 
Dantes. Aber schon hatte der Schwirmer und vermeintliche Prophet 
Abraham Abulafia in Sicilien und Apulien Schiiler gefunden. Ein 
Unbekannter fihrt unter dem Namen Menachem Recanati den 
kabbalistichen Sohar ein*. Die Begeisterung fir die Philosophie 
wich einer Erschlaffung, und im 14. Jahrh. bliihte die Mystik. Erst 
1388 erstand wieder in Rom ein Mann von allgemeiner Bildung, aber 


1 Sein Enkel Hillel erscheint als Zeuge in Rev. d. Et. Juives, XV, 72. 
2 Giidemann, 1. c., 177 (132), erwahnt die Zweifelhaftigkeit nicht. 
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weniger Toleranz und noch geringerem Geschmack, Mose Rieti, als 
“ jiidischer Dante” in neuerer Zeit eingefiihrt; er verfasste auch ein 
italienisches Werk von abenteuerlicher Anlage, wovon sich leider nur 
ein Fragment in Leyden erhalten hat (Steinschneider, Operis italici, 
auctore Mose di Gaggio, fragmentum, 1858, vgl. HB., I, 81), worin er 
die Bibel als altes Testament bezeichnet. Er hatte religiése Disputa- 
tionen mit Christen gefitihrt, welche auch in seinen, bis zur neuesten 
Zeit unbekannten Noten zu Gazzali erwihnt werden und vielleicht 
jenes Buch veranlassten. Einige Hymnen aus seiner hebriischen 
Divina Commedia sind spiter italienisch bearbeitet worden. 

Selbst Bibeliibersetzungen, die sonst gewdhnlich den Anfang jiidischer 
Literatur in der Landessprache bilden, konnten in Italien nicht 
aufkommen (Jiid. Lit., S. 458, A. 17); dafir treten Glossare ein, 
z. B. tiber den Pentateuch, Ms. Mich. 616 (Neub., 2276"), De Rossi 
1109 vom Jahre 1612, Vatican 424 zu drei Propheten im 15. Jahrh., 
Ms. De Rossi Ital. 1; zu einigen Hagiographen aus dem 16. Jahrh., 
daselbst n?. tiber Pentateuch, und Hag. Ms. Canonic. Io, 11 (Neubauer, 
168, 169). Aussere Riicksichten, welche durch die protestantischen 
Bestrebungen gerade zunehmen mussten, verhinderten vollstindige 
Ubersetzungen, so dass noch Jehuda de Modena sich gleichfalls auf 
ein Glossar beschriinken musste; doch ist die Beilegung von Ms. 
Bisliches 60 nach Zunz absolut irrtiimlich, was Neubauer n. 39 tiber- 
sehen zu haben scheint. Es giebt auch noch Handschriften jiingeren 
Datums. 

Gebete sind schon im 15. Jahrh. italienisch iibersetzt und 1505 
gedruckt als xb mbpn. Einzelne technische Glossare finden sich 
in verschiedenen Handschriften, z. B. de Rossi 2868, 1379" (HB., X, 
101), Vatican 423%. Die altesten Bezeichnungen einzelner Worter 
(tyd>) diirften sich bei Zidkijja und Juda Romano finden, s. mein 
Giuda Romano, p. 21; “Gloses romanes dans les écrits rabbiniques 
italiens” (in ppb yaw von Zidkijja) von Im. Liw, Rev. d. Et. 
Juives, XXVII, 239-49. 

Talmudica mit geringer spanischer Erklirung verzeichnet Ochoa 
P- 573- 

Der hebriische Drucker, Gerson (Gerénimo) Soncino, trat in eine 
Concurrenz mit dem beriihmten Aldus Manutius in Bezug auf 
nichthebriische Literatur in verschiedenen Sprachen, unter anderem 
auch im Italienischen (s. mein “G.Soncino und Aldus,” Sonderabdruck 
aus Hebr. Bibliogr., I, und das unvollendete Werk von Giac, Manzoni, 
Annali tipografici, 1883-86). Einen Catalog der nichthebriischen 
Drucke der Soncinaten sammelte G. Z. Antonucci (1863, 1868, Hebr. 
Bibl., XI, 31). 

Schon im Jahre 1504 findet sich ein italienisches Sonett von Jehuda 
de Salomone; 1538 erschienen die Dialoghi di Amore von Leone 
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Abravanel, den man auf dem Titelblatte taufen musste, mit einer 
eingeschmuggelten Unsterblichkeit des Evangelisten neben Henoch 
und. Elia (vgl. das Alphabet des Ben Sira). Bald darauf erschien 
in Mantua eine mathematische Abhandlung des Moses Provinciale 
zum “ Fihrer” des Maimonides in italienischer Ubersetzung, welche 
von Barocius (Barozzi) unter dem irrtiimlichen Namen des Mose 
Narboni ins Lateinische iibersetzt wurde. Im Jahre 1581 iibersetzte 
Jedidja (Amadeo) b, Mose de Recanati fiir den Kabbalisten Menachem 
Asaria de Fano den “ Fithrer " des Maimonides, Ms. Berlin (s. Sacerdote 
in Accad. dei Lincei, 1892). 

In den Jahren 1553-4 verbrannte man den Talmud, die Venetianer 
Presse feierte neun Jahre; die jiidischen Buchdrucker fliichteten sich 
nach den benachbarten Stidten: Ferrara, Sabionetta, Cremona, 
blieben aber auch dort nicht ohne Verfolgung, namentlich in 
Sabionetta ; in Ferrara wurde auch Jiidisches in spanischer Sprache 
gedruckt. Dennoch erschien in Mantua 1588 eine italienische Uber- 
setzung des Tractates Abot. 

Weiter hinauf reichen alte italienische Ubersetzungen aus dem Ara- 
bischen und Lateinischen, oder Abschriften in hebriischen Lettern. 
Ein italienischer Jude tibersetzte wahrscheinlich den Nikolaus Pri- 
positus um 1347; eine Schrift des Gentile da Foligno (starb 1348) 
iiber Bader in Italien ist in hebraischer Schrift in einer Bodleia- 
nischen Handschrift enthalten (J1 Buonarroti, 1876, Lett. Ital., § 6) ; 
desgleichen ein Recept des Antonio Cermisone (gest. 1441) gegen 
die Pest in Ms. de Rossi 1365°. 

Eine Beteiligung der Juden an der italienischen Literatur bezeugen 
hebraische Ubersetzungen wie Barnaba e Luciana oder Jehuda de Mo- 
dena's P\¥ MO¥, aus dem anonymen italienischen Fior di Virtu, ferner 
des Aless. Piccolomini (1540-80) Mathematik und Philosophie durch einen 
Anonymus und Josef Baruch Urbino(1637-59). Der Ingenieur Abraham 
Colorni aus Mantua verfasste schon 1582 eine Eutimetria tiber mathe- 
matische Instrumente etc. und bearbeitete unter Anderem die Clavicula 
Salomonis (iiber eine hebriiische Bearbeitung, Ms. Schénblum 121, jetzt 
mein Ms. 29, s. HB., XVIII, 125); Rafaello Mirami edirte eine Optik 
1582 (HB., XVIII, 134); Magino (Meir) Gabriel richtete 1588 eine 
Schrift tiber den Seidenbau an Sixtus. Wir finden also hier selbstan- 
dige Schriften itiber wissenschaftliche Gegenstinde, wie sie Deutschland 
vor Mendelssohn nicht aufzuweisen hat, abgesehen von jiidischen 
Stoffen, wie z. B. Jehuda da Modena’s Historia dei riti hebraici (1637, 
C.B., p. 1355, ein Ms. vom Jahre 1628 in St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
L. 19 bei Cowie, p. 110; das Buch ist in der That auf Veranlassung 
eines englischen Lords verfasst); Simon Luzzatto, Discorso circa il (so !) 
stato degli hebrei e in particolare in Venezia, 1638 (Inhalt bei Wolf, Bd. 
III, 8. 1150). 
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Im Jahre 1556 entspann sich eine hebriisch-italienische Controverse 
tiber die Frauen zwischen Jacob b. Elia Fano und Jehuda dei Sommi 
Portaleone (s. Letterbode, XII, u. oben, vol. XV, p. 316). Letzterer 
fihrt in seiner Verteidigung die beriihmten Frauen auf. Er verfasste 
in italienischer Sprache Dialoghi in materia di rappresentazioni sceniche 
iiber den Ursprung der Komédie, welche auf Moses als den Verfasser 
des Buches Hiob zuriickgefihrt wird ; er will etwas aus einem sehr alten 
chaldaischen Werke, Corso della vita (etwa DYN NM, dem Elieser b. 
Hyrkanos beigelegt ?), tibersetzt haben (s. Perreau, I/ Vessillo, 1882-3, 
p- 373). Er erzihlt, dass er in zwei Sonetten die Schauspielerin 
Flaminia besungen habe—also 300 Jahre, bevor der in Wien erschossene 
H. Jellinek, wie ich glaube, mit Hilfe seines Bruders Adolf, die Jenny 
Lutzer in Prag in italienischer Sprache besang. Ahnliche hebriisch- 
italienische Gedichte verzeichnet Biscioni in Pluteus 77, Cod. 46. Die 
jiidischen Dichter, welche Tiraboschi erwahnt, sind noch zu sammeln. 
Eine italienische Ode an den Cardinal Borromeo 1567, von Salomo 
Usqne, erwihnt Kayserling (Sefardim, S. 141). Uber die Dichterin 
Sara Coppia Sullam, Anfang des 17. Jahrhunderts, schrieben M. A. 
Levy im Jahrbuch fiir jiidische Geschichte, Bd. I11; M. Soave im Corriere 
Isr., 1864; E. A. Cicogna, 1865 ; Ern. David, 1877; Lion. Modona, 1887, 
Ein Gedicht zur Hochzeit des Menachem b. Baruch Sullam findet sich 
in Ms. Oppenheim, Add. Qu. Num. (?), fol. 143 (die Nummer habe ich 
unrichtig notirt, kann daher auch die Stelle bei Neubauer nicht 
finden). Ein Gedicht Corona di Savoya von Diodato (Natanel) Segre 
(starb 1691) enthilt Ms. Turin, n. 42 in Peyron’s Catalog (p. 47). 
Aesopische Fabeln tibersetzte Rafael Vita Fontanella (J/ Vessilio, 1880, 
p. 248; vgl. Ms. Schénblum, 60); auch Salomo Fiorentino (1790 ff.) 
gehdrt hierher. 

Jechiel Kohen b. Mose dei Manuscrivi, der sich von Esra ableitet, 
vielleicht ein Ahn des Tobia Kohen, widmete 1565 seine italienische 
Schrift DW) NMO3IN (Ms. Luzzatto, Hebr. Bibl., VI, 46-8) der Donna 
Virtuosa Dato, deren Gatte Mardochai italienische Predigten hinter- 
lassen hat (in hebraischen Lettern, Ms. Almanzi 156). 

Uber Predigten in italienischer Sprache s. den Artikel von Della 
Torre im Corriere Israelitico, I, 1862, S. 95. Es sind solche wahr- 
scheinlich schon im 16. und 17. Jahrh. nicht selten. Eine Anzahl der- 
selben von dem bekannten Isak Cantarini finden sich in lateinischen 
Lettern in Ms. Schénblum 42. Zu den Altesten gedruckten Predigten 
gehdren die des Dr. Isak Colli (1715). Aber auch christliche Angriffe 
auf die Juden wurden nicht nur in hebriischer, sondern auch in 
italienischer Sprache abgewehrt, unter Anderen von Jehuda Briele 
1702 und Simson Morporgo 1703. Auch Controversen iiber hebriische 
Poesie und Grammatik wurden in italienischer Sprache gefiihrt, 
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z. B. von Rafael Rabbeni 1709, von David Corinaldi um 1738 
(Manuscripte). 


Verschiedene, nicht geniigend beschriebene jiidische Schriften in 
italienischer Sprache findet man in den Catalogen von Rabinowitz 
und Horowitz. 


b. Spanisch und Portugiesisch. Hiermit betreten wir wieder ein 
Gebiet, auf welchem erst in neuester Zeit etwas Erspriessliches 
geleistet worden ist. Schriften zur Geschichte dieser Literatur, 
welche meist nur als Beigaben zur Geschichte der spanischen Juden 
das Thema behandeln, gehdren der allerneuesten Zeit an. Den 
Schliissel zu dieser Literatur und ihrer Bearbeitung bietet das 
Verhiltnis der Anusim (D'DIIN, nicht Onsim), oder Marannen, d.h. 
der jiidischen Abkémmlinge, grossenteils Geheimjuden, und die 
Beibehaltung des Spanischen, nach der Vertreibung aus der iberi- 
schen Halbinsel, in fremden Landern. Diese Sprache erhielt sich 
im ganzen in urspriinglicher Reinheit (Jost in Ersch, Bd. XXVII, 
S. 324); doch bildete sich in der Tiirkei und den angrenzenden 
Lindern eine Art Jargon, genannt Spaniolisch oder Ladino (s. diesen 
Artikel von Kayserling in Ersch)'; in Surinam entwickelte sich 
daraus das sogenannte Djontomgo, d. i. die Negersprache (Wull- 
schligel, Deutsch-Negerenglisches Wérterbuch, Lébau, 1856; ZDMG., XI, 
324). Interessant ist die Verpflichtung zum Gebrauch der “Lingua 
ladina portuguez” in Urkunden bei Todesstrafe (Kayserling, Geschichte, 
II, 14). Ein deutscher Grammatiker, Phébus (ANN JOH, 1710), 
bemerkt, dass die spanischen Juden das Hebriische grammatisch 
betreiben, weil sie auch ihre eigene Sprache so erlernen; in der That 
tadeln Rabbiner in Toledo 1348 das schlechte Spanisch in einem 
Dokumente (G. A. des Jehuda b Ascher, fol. 35 ; Hebr. Bibl., IV, 113). 

Es hat sich also eine spanische und portugiesische Literatur der 
Juden bis zu Ende des 18. Jahrhunderts und im Jargon bis zur 
Gegenwart in der Tiirkei erhalten. Ihr Vaterland ist seit der 
Vertreibung hauptsichlich Holland ; Einiges erschien in Italien und 
London. Sie umfasst alle Gattungen; sie gehért vermége der oben 
angegebenen Umstiinde meistens der neueren Zeit an. Eine Biblio- 
graphie derselben, welche ich im Jahre 1859 beim ersten Vortrage 
dieser Vorlesungen als wiinschenswert bezeichnete, ist durch meine 
Aufmunterung von M. Kayserling unternommen und im Jahre 1890 


1 Spanisches in der Synagoge beweist eine Inschrift einer Almosen- 
biichse (Rev. d. Et. Juives, XXV, 80): der Verkauf von Mizwoth und 
Spenden vor der Thora (Cazés, Essai sur l'histoire des Israélites etc., Tunisie, 
1889, p.125). Uber das allmahliche Eindringen von Fremdwortern in das 
Spaniolische s, Danan in Rev. d. Et. Juives, XL, 209. 
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als Biblioteca Espatola-Portugueza-Judaica, Strassburg, in franzésischer 
Sprache herausgegeben ; vorangeht ein Apercu sur la littérature des 
Juifs espagnols (Nachtrige in der Rev. d. Et. Juives, 1891; in meiner 
Anzeige im Centralanzeiger, 8. 123; weitere Nachtriige habe ich 
vorliufig gesammelt). Eine solche Schrift war umsomehr zeitgemiss, 
als man schon in der Mitte des 19. Jahrhunderts anfing, diese Schriften 
aus Mangel an Lesern zu makuliren. Die bedeutendste Sammlung 
enthalt jetzt die Bibliothek in Hamburg, zum grossen Teil in Wolf's 
Bibliotheca hebraica an einzelnen Stellen verzeichnet. Die grisste 
Sammlung aus neverer Zeit besass der Amsterdamer getaufte Isak da 
Costa, der selbst tiber die Juden geschrieben hat und merkwiirdiger- 
weise von Kayserling nicht aufgenommen ist. Seine Biicher wurden 
unter dem Hammer zersplittert. Einiges wurde vom Britischen 
Museum erworben. 

Quellen zar Geschichte dieser Literatur sind: Sam. Usque, Conso- 
lacam (so !) etc., 1555, ein Buch, von welchem Kayserling, Sefardim, 
140, unzutreffend angiebt, es sei von allen spiteren jiidischen Histori- 
kern und Chronisten hiufig benutzt, was héchstens von Josef Kohen 
gilt. Das Buch ist sehr selten und selbst grésstenteils nach Ibn 
Verga bearbeitet (s. Julius Steinschneider in der Festschrift des Vereins 
fiir jiidische Geschichte und Literatur, 1892). Immanuel Aboab, Nomo- 
logta (1629 und noch einmal edirt), enthalt ‘‘ Discorsos legales"’ mit 
einem geschichtlichen Anhange ohne Angabe der Quellen, welche 
meist secundire sind, wie Sacut, Gedaljah ibn Ja‘hja (Kayserling, 
Geschichte, II). 

Da die spanischen Juden als Vertreter allgemeiner Bildung im 
Gegensatz zu den Deutsch-Franzosen galten, so gewohnte man sich in 
Nordeuropa an eine entsprechende Dichotomie der Juden iiberhaupt, 
in Sefardim und Aschkenasim, wihrend Italien, genau genommen, zu 
keiner der beiden Abteilungen gehért. Die Oppenheim’schen Kataloge 
bezeichnen aber auch Italienisch durch T78D. 

In Spanien blieben nach der Vertreibung bekanntlich Geheimjuden, 
sogenannte Marannos, welche an der Geschichte der Juden ein heim- 
liches Interesse hatten, auch spiter zum Teil zum Judentum zuriick- 
kehrten. Fiir die spiteren Ansiedler in Amsterdam sind die schwung- 
haften Notizen und Gedichte des Hauptmanns Barrios bis 1684 eine 
mit Vorsicht zu benutzende Quelle. Vielleicht wirkte dieses Verhiltnis 
auch auf das Interesse fiir die Geschichte der Juden in Spanien bei 
spanischen Christen der spaiteren Zeit. Rodriguez de Castro compilirte 
1781 seine Bibliotheca espatola in zwei Banden, deren erster die 
hebraischen Autoren umfasst. Der von ihm versprochene Band itiber 
die arabische Literatur der spanischen Juden wurde nicht ausge- 
fiihrt. Das Werk ist eine elende Compilation aus Wolf's Biblioteca 
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hebraica, oft nur aus dem ersten Teil ohne Kritik; der angeblich 
historisch geordnete Index ist miserabel, aber von Jost “aus Bequem- 
lichkeit ” benutzt ; einzelne Materien tiber spanische Literatur sind 
aus handschriftlichen Quellen mitgeteilt. 

Eine Missionsschrift Sefardim erschien 1841; E. H. Lindo’s The 
History of the Jews in Spain and Portugal (398 S., London 1848) ist 
eine oberflachliche Compilation; Lindo ist der englische Heinemann. 
— Alfonso de Castro schrieb iiber die spanischen Juden (Cadix 1847); 
eine englische Ubersetzung von Kirwan erschien 1851 (Cat. Bodl., 
p. 88). In neuester Zeit wendete sich der spanische Literaturhistoriker 
Amador de los Rios — welchen Klein in seiner Geschichte des Dramas 
scharf, aber treffend beurteilt — auch der Geschichte der Juden zu, 
aber ohne geniigende Kenntnis des Hebriischen und ohne geniigende 
Kritik der spanischen Quellen. Seine Estudios sobre los Judios de 
Espaiia, Madrid 1848, erschien in franzésischer Ubersetzung von J.G. 
Magnabal, Paris 1860 (Hebr. Bibl., IX, 124). Seine umfangreiche 
Historia de los Judios de Espatia y Portugal erschien 1875 in drei 
Banden. Die Estudios umfassen 650 Seiten in 4°, wovon 222 dem I. 
geschichtlichen “ Ensayo" gewidmet sind; der II., bis p. 467, behandelt 
die Literatur des Mittelalters, der III. die Literatur der vertriebenen 
Juden, und zwar auch die nichtspanische! Was hat diese mit den 
“‘ Judios de Espaia” zu thun ? — In welchem Geiste und mit welcher 
Kritik De los Rios die Geschichte behandelt, ersieht man unter 
anderem aus den Bemerkungen in Kayserling’s Geschichte, I, 105-6, 
117, 118, 122. Hier mag nur als Beispiel die verfehlte Ubersetzung 
der Grabschrift des Josef b. Aziz, 8. 25, hervorgehoben sein (Hebr. Bibl., 
XVI, 40). 8.59 wird Meir “ Aldeli” aus Aldabi (Cat. Bodl., p. 1690). 
Die Literatur ist fast nur aus De Castro geschépft, mitunter noch 
mehr verwirrt, z. B. p. 25: Jona, Verfasser eines arabischen Werkes 
iiber Kriegsgeriite, ist der Araber Ibn Junis (Cat. B., p. 1415); p. 258 
wird aus dem Schriftchen des Ibn Esra: ?Y%) {2 ‘NM (so) ‘ Vivo el hijo 
que resuciti”’! P. 292 ist Jacob b. Machin ibn Tibbon aus Sevilla, 
Commentator des Pentateuch, eine doppelte Confusion. Aber selbst 
in der spanischen Literatur erweist sich De los Rios nicht als Kritiker, 
so z. B. sind (pp. 236, 274) die Widerspriiche bei De Castro iiber Zag de 
Sujurmensa unsinnig aufgelést; tiber Mose Azan (p. 289) s. weiter 
unten. Ja sogar iiber die neuere Zeit finden sich auffallende Verstésse, 
so z. B. figuriren Jona Abravanel und Efraim Bueno (p. 550) als 
Autoren, obwohl sie durch “estampado por” als Herausgeber 
bezeichnet sind, ein Irrtum, den allerdings auch Kayserling wieder- 
holt. In der Hist. Crit. findet sich Ahnliches, s. Hebr. Bibl., XIV, 53. 

M. Kayserling’s Sefardim : Romanische Poesie der Juden in Spanien 
(1859) ist ein Vorliufer der spiter erschienenen Binde: Geschichte 
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der Juden in Spanien und Portugal (s. die Ahzeige in Hebr. Bibl., 
1860). Der alten Geschichte gehdrt beinahe nur die einleitende 
Partie dieses Buches. Aus der spdteren Zeit heben wir hervor 
Samuel Usque, Ubersetzer von Petrarca’s Gedichten und Verfasser 
des Dramas Ester (p. 141). Mose Pinto Delgado (p. 153), 1644 in 
Amsterdam, eréffnet eine Reihe angeblicher Poeten, zum Teil 
Reimer und Gelegenheitsdichter, deren Culminationspunkt Barrios, 
ein friiherer Kapitan, der in seinen alten Tagen Bettelpoesien drucken 
liess, deren verschiedene Sammlungen, von Roest und Kayserling 
genau beschrieben (Bibl. esp., pp. 16-26), zu den bibliographischen 
Curiositiéten gehéren. Aus dem Mittelalter sind nur diejenigen 
Autoren genannt, welche im Artikel “ Jiidische Literatur,” § 20 
(englisch p. 178) vorkommen, namlich Santob, der Troubadour, der 
auch in Jewish Literature nicht mehr als Convertit bezeichnet ist ; 
Baena, der Sammler, dessen Cancionero 1843 erschien (Literaturblatt, 
VI, 120), und einige von ihnen genannte Autoren (Don Pero Ferrus, 
S. 73, ist wohl Ubersetzung von Barsillai, Hebr. Bibl., III, 87). Hin- 
gegen vermisst man Moses Chasan (Azan) de Zaragua, Verfasser eines 
Gedichtes iiber Schach in catalonischem Dialect, schon 1350 ins 
Castilische tibertragen. De Castro vergleicht damit altere hebraische 
Gedichte tiber Schach, deren eines dem Abraham ibn Esra beigelegt 
wird (von Rosin ohne Grund unter den echten aufgenommen), ein 
anderes von Bonsenior (vgl. De los Rios, Studios, p. 390!) -— Was 
Kayserling’s historische Grundanschauung betrifft, so ist sie mehr 
a@ priori gebildet und einseitig, z. B. wenn die Anhinger der Wissen- 
schaft mit dem grossen Haufen der Apostaten in Verbindung gebracht 
werden, wihrend letztere mehr aus den Reihen der Kabbalisten 
hervorgingen, wie tiberhaupt das “ Eindringen in die innerste Kam- 
mer des Herzens” (8. 57), diese Inquisition des Geschichtsforschers, 
grosse Vorsicht erfordert, wenn sie mit der in diesem Werke vielfach 
erscheinenden religidsen Einseitigkeit getibt wird. Man vermisst die 
Pricision in Daten, welche aus der hebriischen Literatur selbst zu 
schépfen waren, wie tiber die Rabbiner zur Zeit der grossen Disputa- 
tion, wahrend getaufte Abkémmlinge von Juden herangezogen werden. 
So ist dieses mit Fleiss und Liebe gearbeitete Werk, eine Erstlings- 
arbeit, hinter seinem Ziele zuriickgeblieben, weil es nicht den rich- 
tigen Weg eingeschlagen hat. Es hatte zuerst eine Durcharbeitung 
der einzelnen Materien vorangehen sollen, wie sie der Verfasser 
nachtriglich unternommen hat. Fiir die Geschichte der spanischen 
Literatur ist das Werk von Ticknor und Klein's Geschichte des Dramas 
sorgfaltig zu benutzen. 

Wenn das Mittelalter so wenig eigentliche Poesie darbietet, weil 
die jidischen Poeten unwillkirlich zum Hebriischen gefihrt wurden, 
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so giebt es doch auf anderen Gebieten manches Beachtenswerte. 
Kayserling (S. 8) bemerkt, dass das Castilische erst seit Ferdinand III., 
also Mitte des 13. Jahrhunderts, zur Literatursprache ausgebildet 
worden; De los Rios nennt den Cid als das alteste Gedicht; hier ist 
aber auch die Ubersetzungsthatigkeit zu beachten. Auf Alphonsus 
Bonihominis weist Gayangos in der Rivista, 1854, p. 337 hin; allein 
das Product dieses angeblichen Ubersetzers ist sehr verdichtig, s 
Catal. Bodl., p. 2440. 

Die Ubersetzungen betreffen philosophische, medicinische und ma- 
thematische Schriften, aber auch Verschiedenes, wie z. B. Muham- 
med’s Nachtreise im Koran (Sure 70), wofiir eine darausgeflossene 
franzisische Ubersetzung das Jahr 1264 angiebt, von Don Abraham, 
einem Arzte in Toledo (Hebr. Ubers., 8. 972); das Sentenzbuch des 
Jehuda b. Astruc aus Barcelona enthilt Manches aus der arabisch- 
hebraischen Literatur, dessen Ursprung man sofort erkennen kann; 
s. die Ausziige in meinem Hebr. Ubers., 8. 977, welche Kayserling in 
seinem Artikel in J.Q.R. iibersehen hat’. Von diesen Schriften 
ist Manches erhalten; die Notizen bei De Castro sind aber oft mit 
einer verkehrten Argumentation verkniipft. 

Am wichtigsten sind die auf Befehl Alfons X. mit Hilfe von 
Juden ins Spanische tibersetzten astronomischen und astrologischen 
Schriften, welche in Madrid in fiinf grossen Binden mit genauen 
Figuren erschienen sind. Der Herausgeber, Rico y Sinobas, beweist 
aber in seiner Einleitung wenig Kritik; Kenntnis der arabischen 
Literatur darf man von dem Astronomen nicht verlangen. Uber eine 
italienische handschriftliche Ubersetzung jener Schriften im Vatican 
berichtet Narducci 1865 (Abdruck aus Giornale Arcadico). Von den 
beteiligten Juden (bei Gratz, VII, 464 als “ Naturforscher ” mit un- 
begriindeten Hypothesen) ist bis in die neueste Zeit allerlei Unrich- 
tiges vorgebracht worden. Die wichtigste Persénlichkeit ist Isak iba 
Sid, der Redacteur der beriihmten Alfonsinischen Tafeln, tiber deren 
Abfassung und angebliche Umanderung ein verdichtiger Bericht 
des Paulus Ricius, angeblich dem Almanach des Abraham Sakut ent- 
nommen, zum Teil das Chronicon des Romanus de Higuera man- 
ches Unrichtige verbreitet haben; unter anderem entstand daraus 
die Annahme eines sogenannten “‘astronomischen Congresses” von 
Rabbinen und Arabern (worunter Doppelginger), welcher bis in 
Humboldt’s Kosmos gedrungen ist. Selbst Kayserling (S. 11) berichtet 
noch nach dem Prolog bei De los Rios (S. 272) von Alcabitius (der 
200 Jahre alter ist), obwohl ich bereits im Magazin fiir die Literatur 
des Auslandes, 1845, die Fabel beleuchtet hatte; s. Die hebr. Ubers., 


1 Jakob Zaddik aus Ucles (Bibliot, Esp., p. 110) ist der Ubersetzer der 
Sentenzen des Jehuda, 
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Kap. V, und Mathematik bei den Juden, § 31. Die wichtigsten Persén- 
lichkeiten sind: Isak ibn Sid der Chasan, Jehuda b. Moses ha-Kohen, 
und die Arzte Abraham und Samuel Levi. In diesen Kreis gehort 
auch der Lapidario, welchen die Akademie zu Madrid mit allem 
Aufwande von Mittein, mit Ausnahme der Kritik, herausgegeben hat, 
indem der vorgedruckte Prolog gar nicht zum Buche gehért (Hebr. 
Ubers., S. 980; ZDMG., Bd. XLIX, 8. 266). 

Im engeren Kreise der jiidischen Literatur finden wir eine spanische 
Bibeliibersetzung, welche De Castro den Neophyten vindiciren méchte, 
Andere dem David Kimchi beilegen, beides ohne Grund; sie mag 
aus dem 13. Jahrh. stammen, wurde aber im 16. Jahrh. zuerst in 
Ferrara gedruckt’. Glossare finden sich z. B. zu Psalmen etc. in Ms. 
Bodl. Uri 102 (Neubauer, 334; 8. Geiger’s Zeitschrift, IX, 154)?. Geiger 
vermutet Franzésisches, was neben Arabischem wohl kaum anzunehmen 
ist (Hebr. Bibliogr., XIJi, 102). Glossen zu Hiob enthalt Ms. Bodl. Uri 
124 (nicht erwihnt von Neubauer, 240) neben arabischen; Rand- 
bemerkungen mit lateinischen Lettern tiber den Pentateuch hat Ms. 
Almanzi 113, jetzt im Brit. Mus., aus neuerer Zeit (?). Ein logisches 
Glossar, spanisch-hebriisch und spanisch-arabisch, nach Maimonides’ 
Terminologie und Anderen, nebst chemischen Recepten, enthalt Ms. 
Paris 907°. 

Das Gebetbuch ist zwar erst in Ferrara 1552 gedruckt (s. De Sola, 
Einleitung, excerpirt in der Allgemeinen Zeitung des Judenthums, 
1836); aber Handschriften, im Vatican 423‘ und Paris 668, reichen in 
das 15. Jahrh. hinauf; jiingere hebraisch-spanische Hymnen s. bei 
Kayserling in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, VI, 459 etc. 

Polemisches in spanischer Sprache verfassten Moses Cohen de Torde- 
silla und Chisdai Crescas, letztere Schrift in hebraischer Ubersetzung 
des Josef b. Schemtob edirt, auch Jakob Albo (ty>2 bei Sacut, fol. 134, 
Ed. Krakau) ; in spiterer Zeit Abraham Ger aus Cordova. 

Ein encyklopddisches Werk, worin auch iiber Mnemotechnik, angeb- 
lich vom Jahre 1308, befindet sich in Codex De Rossi hisp. V. 

Auf dem Gebiete der Medicin haben wir hier ein Werk von Meir 
Alguadez zu verzeichnen (Ms. De Rossi 1168), welches der bekannte 
Historiker Josef Kohen 1546 ins Hebriische tibersetzte; siehe die 
Beschreibung eines anderen Ms. im Magazin, X, 166, wonach Kayser- 
ling, Bibl. esp., p. 9 zu erginzen ist; Chirurgisches von Samuel 
Sep! aus Cordova und David aus Jaén in Ms. Vatican 372, angeblich 
aus dem 14. Jahrh. (fehlt bei Kayserling, S. 97).— Josef Rofe Catalano, 


1 Sam. Berger, ‘‘Les Bibles castellanes etc.,” Paris 1899 (extrait de la 


Romania, t. XXVIII), kenne ich nicht niher. 
? Eine Stelle iiber Caraston (arab. Handwage) s. in Zeitschrift fir 


Mathematik, XVIII, 336. 
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dessen Autograph in demselben Ms. Vatican 372 verschiedene Mittel 
von Isak Israeli enthalten soll, ist iberhaupt zweifelhaft (Hebr. Ubers., 
S. 752, n. 775, Anm.). Ein Consilium des Tornamira (1372-90) in 
spanischer Sprache, vielleicht von einem Juden iibersetzt, existirt 
in hebraischer Schrift in Leeuwarden (Hebr. Ubers., 834). 

Ein Loosbuch und Reime tiber die Frauen, Ms., besass Schénblum, 
1869, n. 13 (jetzt Br. Mus. Or. 6274(?); Catal. Miinchen’, S. 135, 
Z. 9 v. u., lies: “zu F(ischl) 36”); die Zeit kann ich nicht angeben, 
da ich meine Notizen dariiber vermisse. 

Aus der spiteren Zeit wire hier Manches zu notiren, z. B. eine 
Monographie tiber die Auferstehung von Moses Almosnino, die er in 
M3 POND citirt (f. 214, nachzutragen bei Kayserling, Bibl. esp., p. 10); 
doch wiirde das hier bei der Fiille des Materials zu weit fiihren. Ich 
schliesse daher diesen Abschnitt mit drei Schriften aus der neuesten 
Zeit, welche Allgemeineres betreffen : 

“Recueil des romances judéo-espagnoles chantées en Turquie, avec 
traduction francaise, introduction et notes par Abraham Danon,” in 
der Revue des Etudes Juives, t. XXXII, p. 122 8s. 

777 AAW (Anleitung zum Gebrauch der spanischen Sprache), 
hebriisch von Dr. aba587; wie dieser Namen auszusprechen sei, 
weiss ich nicht, da meine Quelle Luncz’ Y’x md (Lit. Palaestina 
Almanach), III, p. 100 ist. 

Max Griinbaum’s Jiidisch-spanische Chrestomathie (1896, angezeigt 
von Kayserling in J. Q. R., IX, 536) direct zu benutzen, habe ich noch 
nicht Musse gefunden. 


c. Das Franzosische ist begreiflicherweise von den Juden im Mittel- 
alter am wenigsten vertreten, weil dieselben im Jahre 1306 aus 
Frankreich ginzlich vertrieben waren und erst nach der Revolution, 
hauptsichlich aus den ehemals deutschen Provinzen, sich verbreiteten’. 
Die Forschungen iiber die Reste altprovenzalischer und altfranzésischer 
Sprache in der j dischen Literatur gehdren auch zu den allerneuesten ; 
die Auffindung eines franzésischen Werkes eines Juden in hebriischer 
Schrift geschah erst im Jahre 1894 (? Ms. Berlin, n. 233). 

Die Erklirung einzelner Worter (ty52) in den hebriischen Com- 
mentaren von Raschi (gest. 1108) ist altprovenzalisch. Hebriisch- 
provenzalische Hymnen (Chansons etc.) edirte Sabbatier (Nimes, 1874), 
Poésies hébraico-provengales du rituel israélite Comtadin, traduites et 


1 Ein blinder Rabbiner predigte den Frauen in Avignon in schlechtem 
Hebriisch (!); der Dialect der Juden daselbst ist ein Gemisch von 
Wortern der Langue d’Oc (Rev. des Lt. Juives, XXV, 82).— Als Curiosum 
mag hier erwahnt sein, dass zur Zeit, als es Mode war, alle Sprachen vom 
Hebriischen abzuleiten, Mitalerius (hinter Stephanus Hypom., De lingua 
gallica, 1582) sot von tw *‘ Schot,” peruca von yp ableitete ; s. oben, S. 382. 
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transcrites par S. M. Dom Pedro II d’ Alcantara, Avignon, 1891, kl. 8° 
(61 S.). Dieses vom damaligen Kaiser von Brasilien (dessen Bio- 
graphie Rabb. B. Mossé in Avignon verfasste) herausgegebene Schrift- 
chen in hebraischen und lateinischen Typen enthalt drei Pijjutim 
(n. 3, S. 23, “Les obres aux approches de Pourim ”) und Chad Gadja, 
simmtlich gemischt aus hebraischen und provenzalischen Zeilen. Sie 
reichen kaum tber das 16. bis 17. Jahrh. hinauf. Das Akrostichon 
Mordechai fihrt auf den Herausgeber des Rituals DIP ‘7D, 
Avignon 1765 (p. v11). — Dom Pedro begann die betreffenden Studien 
vor 1865 bei seinem Aufenthalt in Petersburg mit Hilfe des schwe- 
dischen Juden Akerbom; das Ritual tibergab ihm und half bei der 
Ausgabe des Buches der erwaihnte B. Mossé (S. x11, x111). Hebriische 
Hymnen nach provenzalischen Melodien bespricht Zunz (s. Hebr. 
Bibl., XIV, 36; vgl. weiter unten). Neubauer und P. Mayer gaben 
“Le roman provengal d’Esther” in der Romania, XXI, 1892, heraus 
(Sonderabdr., 36 S.); der Verfasser, Crescas du Caylar, war Arzt im 
14. Jahrh. Eine Pentateuchiibersetzung in Basel erwahnt Hahnel (bei 
Zunz, Zur Gesch., 8. 83; vgl. weiter unten). 

Der Jude Hagins (Chajjim) tibersetzte im December 1273 in Mecheln 
die astrologischen Schriften des mattre d'aide (d. i. Abraham ibn 
Esra) aus dem Hebriischen ins Franzésische, woraus erst Henricus 
Bates und Petrus Aponensis ihre lateinischen Ubersetzungen anfer- 
tigten (Orientalistische Literaturzeitung, 1901, S. 442). 

Uber dreizehn Martyrer im Auto da fé zu Troyes am 24. April 1288 
verfasste Jakob b. Jehuda aus Lothringen (nicht Volterra, wie Asse- 
mani, bei Zunz, Lit., 489, s. Gross, Gall. jud., 240, 294) eine Selicha, 
welche ein Anonymus franzésisch paraphrasirte. Arsene Darmesteter 
berichtete iiber das Ms. im Vatican (“ Un auto da fé” etc., Rev. d. Et. 
Juives, II, 199-235) und edirte dasselbe in der Romania, III, 443-8 und 
in einem Separatabdruck (Paris 1874, s. Hebr. Bibl., XV, 5). 

Kin Fragment eines franzésischen Gedichtes, wahrscheinlich aus 
dem 13. Jahrh., edirte aus einer Genizahandschrift M. E. Braunholtz 
in Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, Bd. XXII, 1898, 8. 91. 

Ein Lied, edirt im Literaturbl. des Orient, VI, 91 (Zunz, Zur Gesch., 
S. 476) ist vielleicht von M. Ventura, 1764 (?). 

Wertvolle Beitrige zur Geschichte der franzésischen Sprache liefern 
die Worterkldrungen, welche sich in alten hebriischen Werken, ge- 
druckten und handschriftlichen, finden. Man kann diese, in neuester 
Zeit insbesondere von Arsene Darmesteter erforschten Quellen in 
dreierlei literarische Formen teilen: a. hebriische Werke verschie- 
dener Art, welche einzelne Worter in franzésischer Sprache angeben; 
b. fortlaufende Glossare, welche einen hebraischen, gewdhnlich einen 
biblischen Text in einer zwischen vollstindiger, zusammenhingender 
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Ubersetzung und einer Worterklirung stehenden Form begleiten ; 
c. selbsténdige, wohl in der Regel alphabetische Vocabularien. 

(a) Eine franzésische Glosse fand Zunz (Gott. Vortr., 249d der 
1. Ausg.) in der Pesikta Rabb., f. 370, Mitte. Von den Worterkla- 
rungen (ty53) bei Salomo Isaki war schon oben die Rede. Alter sind 
die des Gerson b. Jehuda in Metz, genannt die Leuchte des Exils, 
welche Louis Brandin eingehend behandelt, zuerst in einer These 
tiber 124 Glossen und iiber das franzésische Glossar in Ms. Paris 302 
(s. unten—Reer. d. Et. Juives, XXXVI, 1898, p«141), dann tiber dieselben 
Glossen und ihr Verhiltnis zu anderen Quellen in derselben Revue, 
XLII, 48, 234. Das Werk eines Schiilers von Salomo b. isak behandelt 
Dr. Gustav Schlissinger: Die altfranzdsischen Worter im ‘* Machsor 
Vitry” nach der Ausgabe des Vereins Mekize Nirdamim, Mainz 1899 
(104 §.). 

(b) Ein eigentiimliches, daher nicht erkanntes Beispiel dieser Gattung 
ist das Ms. Bodl. Neub. 1466, von Neubauer edirt in Béhmer’s Romani- 
sche Studien, I, 1872, pp. 163 ff. Das Glossar gehért zu den Homonymen- 
Gedichten des Moses ibn Esra, wie ich im Catalog der Miinchener 
Mss., 2. Ausg., zu n. 210 bemerkte. 

Ein bisher unbeachtetes Ms., dessen Verbleib ich nicht kenne, ist 
ein hebriisches Glossar zu den simtlichen Propheten aus dem 12. 
oder 13. Jahrh., welches Raimund de Kraft besass (Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., 
II, p. 1399, n. 561; III, 1211, irrtiimlich 561»); in demselben werden 
nur Menachem [b. Saruk ?] und Raschi citirt. 

Eine kurze Ubersicht der einschlagenden Mss. in chronologischer 
Ordnung gab Neubauer in der Histoire Littéraire de la France, t. XXVII, 
pp- 485, 487-9; ausfiihrlich und eingehend behandelt Arsene Darme- 
steter den Gesamtstoff der franzdsischen Reste in der jiidischen 
Literatur in folgenden Schriften : 

1. “Glosses et glossaires hébreux-frangais du moyen fge,” in der 
Zeitschrift Romania, I, 1872, pp. 146-76 (Inhalt in Hebr. Bibl., XIII, 
102). 

2. “Rapport sur une mission en Angleterre,” aus Archives des 
missions scientifiques (pp. 91-105), undatirter Sonderabdruck (14 &., 
1874 (?), s. Hebr. Bibl., XV, 5; vgl. Rev. d. Et. Juives, XLII, 55). 

3. “Glosses et glossaires hébreux-frangais,” Paris 1878 (52 S.), Son- 
derabdruck aus den Archives des missions scientifiques, 3° série, t. IV, 
1877, pp. 383-432, wo die Uberschrift: ‘Rapport sur une mission en 
Italie” (s. Hebr. Bibl., XVIII, 84)’. 

Ich schliesse diesen Abschnitt mit einer kurzen Angabe der betref- 


1 Obige Abhandlungen sind nochmals edirt in Arséne Darmesteter, 
Reliques scientifiques recueillies par son frére, t. I, Paris 1890, als Etudes judéo- 
Srangaises, und zwar n. I, pp. 165-203, n. 2, pp. 117-64, n. 3, pp. 107-18. 
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fenden Mss., nach den Bibliotheken geordnet, mit Angabe der Stellen, 
wo sie behandelt sind. 

Basel, A. III, 39 (vgl. Hist. Litt., p. 489); Darmesteter in Romania, 
I, tiber Glossen; ob etwa die oben erwahnte Pentateuchiiber- 
setzung hierher gehdrt ? 

Leipzig, Universitatsbibliothek, friiher 102, dann 232, Bibelglossar, 
edirt in Béhmen; Romanische Studien, I, 1872, 8. 197 (Hist. 
Litt., p. 289). 

Paris, Hebr. Ms. 302 vom J. 1241, Glossar (HL., 488); die Heraus- 
gabe ist kiirzlich (Rev. d, Et. Juives, 42, 55) als bevorstehend 
angekiindigt. 

Daselbst, n. 301, Bibelglossar (HZ., 489), Notiz in Romaniz, I. 
Daselbst, n. 1243, Hebr.-franz. Vocabular, 14. Jahrh. (HL., 489). 

Parma, Ms. De Rossi 60 vom J. 1279, fortlaufendes Bibelglossar ; 
Darmesteter, Glosses (1878), p. 16. 

Daselbst, 637, vom 14. Jahrh., Glossar zu Genesis bis Joel; Darme- 
steter in Romania, I, 170; Gloss., p. 18. 

Turin, 94 Pasinus, 95, B. Peyron, p. 88 (bei Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., IV, 
763, n. 88b (lies d) unter Abr. b. Josef etc., wahrscheinlich 
Besitzer), Vocabular und Grammatik; Darmesteter, Gi., pp. 35 
u. 40 (wo der Titel WP j'¥D unbeachtet ist ?). 

Daselbst, 117, p. 110, fortlaufendes Bibelglossar, Darmesteter, p. 19. 
Es kommt hier auch das Verhiltniss der Juden zur Literatur der 
Franzosen selbst in Betracht, so z. B. hat Berachja Nakdan wohl 
die Fabeln der Marie de France benutzt (Hebr. Ubers., § 573). Ein 
hebriischer Ysopet geht vielleicht auf ein franzésisches Original 
zuriick (Jahrbuch fiir romanische Literatur, XIII, 1875, 8. 351-76). 
Eine hebriische Bearbeitung des Image du Monde (1245 von Gossouin) 
brachte die Kenntnis von behaarten Frauen in Indien und den soge- 
nannten Baumvigeln (“ Barnacles,” woriiber s. De Gubernatis, Mytho- 
logie des Plantes, I.; Hebr. Ubers., § 570 u. 8. 1051). 
Uber Kenntnis der franzésischen Poesie von Seiten jiidischer Autoren 
s. mein Verzeichnis der Berliner Handschriften, 8. 136, und Nachirdge, 
II, 8. vt. 

Franzésische Sprichwérter erwihnt Simon Munay, oder aus 
Joigny (?), Cat. Bodl., 2323, und Neubauer in Rabbins, 


d. Deutsch. — Das Alter des ‘‘Jiidisch-Deutschen” ist selbst eine 
wichtige Frage geworden; die Hauptzeit desselben war fiir Deutsch- 
land bis Mendelssohn; fiir andere Lander dauert es nicht nur fort, 
sondern wird fiir die russischen Juden bis nach Amerika hin leider 
weiter gepflegt', Nach der Beschaffenheit desselben kann man drei 


1 Ein Jargon ist kein natiirlich und lokal sich entwickelnder Dialect, 
sondern ein trauriges Product von Ausschliessung aus dem Kreise der 
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Hauptarten unterscheiden: 1. Deutsch-Jiidischdeutsch; 2. Hollind- 
isch-J.; 3. Slavisch-J. 

Auch hier hat Zunz (Gott. Vortr.) die richtige Grundlage gegeben, 
indem er das Jiidisch-Deutsche zuerst auf Archaismen zuriickfiihrt und 
die Entartung der neueren Zeit zuschreibt. Jost im Artikel ‘“‘ Juden- 
deutsch” in Ersch u. Gruber macht ihm den Vorwurf, dass er auf das 
Alter zu viel Wert lege; dennoch sei das Jiidisch-Deutsche eine “sehr 
reiche Fundgrube fiir deutsche Sprachforschung, da es manches 
lebend erhalten habe.” Von Tendlau sind bis jetzt nur Sprichwérter 
gesammelt worden. Die Benutzung des Jiidisch- Deutschen von Gaunern 
hat die Forschung in eine schiefe Stellung gebracht. Wie das deutsche 
Recht (auch Bebel, Antisemitismus, 1892) Juden und Zigeuner zusam- 
menspannte, so ist das Judendeutsch als Diebssprache behandelt worden, 
auch noch in einer bibliographischen Ubersicht der grammatischen 
Literatur der Gaunersprache bei Petzhold 1861, ganz besonders von 
Avé-Lallemant, Polizeirat in Bremen: Das Gaunerwesen in Deutschland, 
4 Bde. (s. Hebr. Bibl., II, 52, u. S. vir u. v1Ir; Serapeum, 1864, S. 69; 
Hebr. Bibl., IX, 58; Schriften schon bei Wolf, Bibl. Hebr., II, 594; 
IV, 269; Kécher, II, 137). Die Behandlung dieses Idioms beginnt 
mit einem Plagiat: die Vorbemerkung des getauften Juden Michael 
Adam, oder des Fagius, zu Cap. 1-4 des Pentateuchs (1543) ist zum 
Teil aus MIwON NID oder wx’ WDD Krakau 1534, vielleicht vom 
Buchdrucker Ascher Halicz, der wahrscheinlich spiter sich taufen liess 
(vgl. tiber Paul Halicz, Perles, Geschichte der Juden in Posen; Brann, 
im Jahresberichte 1878, s. Hebr. Bibl., XVIII, 34). Das erwahnte 
Schriftchen ist eine Art hebriisch-deutscher Concordanz oder Glossar, 
in welchem unter Anderen auch Machberet Dunasch citirt wird (Hand- 
buch, S. 14; Perles, Beitrdge, s. Index). Auch der ersten jiidischen 
Monographie dariiber folgte ein Plagiat : sy 3M, von Josef Maarssen 
1714-15 mit Cursivschrift gedruckt, ist mehr ein geschiftlicher 
Cyklus; sein Plagiat ist INIA AX AW (1719). Das jiingste mir bekannte 
Werk erschien im Griindungsjahr des Measef 1784, nimlich Unterricht 
in der Judensprache. Levy's Ausgabe 1799 bei Jost ist wahrscheinlich 
eine neue Ausgabe, wie Selig’s Schrift. — Eine bedeutende Mono- 


Gebildeten. Selbst der Ausdruck eines poetischen Gemiites kann im 
Jargon nur Mitleid, nicht Bewunderung erwecken; Jargon ist niemals 
“‘schén.” Mit dieser Ansicht bekenne ich meine “Ignoranz” im sla- 
vischen Jiidisch-Deutsch, die in Leo Winer’s History of Yiddish Literature, 
New York 1899, im Index verzeichnet ist, obwohl sie im Texte von einem 
Anderen ausgesagt wird. Den entgegeng Standpunkt nimmt 
eine begeisterte Anzeige dieses Buches von Dr. Ludwig Frankel, Oberlehrer 
in Aschaffenburg, im Literaturblatt fiir germanische u. romanische Philologie 
(1901, Bd. XXII, n. 11, Col. 386-91) ein. 
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graphie erschien erst zu Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts, nimlich Wagen- 
seil’s Anweisung (1699) in zwei Ausgaben (woriiber eine Notiz in 
dem Exemplar der Kénigl. Bibliothek) nimlich mit und ohne den 
talmudischen Tractat Negaim. Dieses Werk enthilt auch “Ritter 
Widuwilt oder Konig Arthur” in der Bearbeitung des Josel Witzen- 
hausen; das sogenannte “Derech Erez” ist das 20. Kapitel der 
Goldlampe von Israel al-Naqua. 

In neuester Zeit wurde das Judendeutsch von einem praktischen 
Gesichtspunkt aus beleuchtet von Ree, Die Sprachverhdltnisse der Juden 
im Interesse der Gegenwart u. 8. w., Hamb. 1844. 

Eine Bibliographie der jiidisch-deutschen Druckwerke bis ungefahr 
1740, 385 Nummern, habe ich auf Grund des handschriftlichen Kata- 
logs der Oppenheim’schen Bibliothek im Serapeum 1848-9, und die 
Literatur der bekannten Handscbriften daselbst, Jahrginge 1864-9, 
gegeben ; darunter reicht fast keine einzige in das Mittelalter hinauf; 
jedoch sind wenigstens einige Geschichten (Maassim) ilter. Einen 
Ubergang bildet das Maasebuch, urspriinglich national (iiber die 
Geschichte der sieben Brider s. Kéhler im Juhrb. fiir romanische 
Literatur, 1867). Im Jahre 1882 erschien Griinbaum's Jiidisch-deutsche 
Chrestomathie (Anzeige von Koihler im Anzeiger fiir deutsches Alter- 
thum, Bd. IX, 462-67), welche von jenen Vorarbeiten keine Notiz 
nimmt. 

Die erste Ausgabe des Maasebuchs ist noch bis jetzt unbekannt 
(die altesten bekannten Ausgaben s. im Serapeum, 1866, Nr. 1); es 
wurde wahrscheinlich durch Verbrauch immer seltener und immer 
magerer; in den jiingeren Lemberger Ausgaben schrumpfte es bis auf 
weniger als die Halfte ein; die eigentliche Abfassung ist friihestens 
um 1550 anzusetzen. Eine Handschrift des alten Amadis de Gaula 
(Wolf, II, p. 1260, n. 56) existirt nicht, nur eine hebriische Bear- 
beitung von Jakob b. Moses de Algaba, Constantinopel, s. a., aber 
1534-46 (Hebr. Ubers., S. 965). 

Die Literatur zerfallt in zwei Klassen: Ubersétzungen und Originale, 
abgesehen von blosser Umschreibung deutscher Originale, daher ein 
zweifacher Index im Serapeum. Nach dem Inhalte ergeben sich drei 
Kreise, woriiber hier etwas folgen soll: Biblisches, Liturgisches, Volks- 
literatur. 

1. Von der Psalmeniibersetzung, welche unter dem Namen des Elia 
Levita erschienen ist, giebt es eine Handschrift vom Jahre 1534 in 
Hamburg; hingegen hat das ‘‘Teutsche Chumasch”’ seinen Ursprung 
einem getauften Juden zu verdanken, nimlich Michel Adam. (Gegen 
Gritz s. Serapeum, 1869, 8. 150.) Die jiidisch-deutsche Handschrift in 
Parma, De Rossi 1, angeblich aus dem 15. Jahrh., stimmt mehr mit 
der Ausgabe Cremona. Neben Ubersetzungen biblischer Biicher giebt 
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es auch poetische Bearbeitungen, von denen wahrscheinlich die alteste 
das Sammelbuch ist, vielleicht aus dem Mittelalter, obwohl die dlteste 
bekannte Ausgabe Augsburg 1544 ist; vielleicht ist dasselbe identisch 
mit der Geschichte David’s, welche Liwa (nach Kohut, Gesch. d. deut- 
schen Juden, 8. 485) fiir seine Tochter Freudlin copirte, Ms. Hamburg 
33; friher las man Litte aus Regensburg, welche etwa bloss Kopistin 
sein sollte. Uber dieses Buch ist eine ins Persinliche tibergehende 
Controverse zwischen Gosche und Zarncke gefiihrt worden. Eine 
Vergleichung dieser Bearbeitung mit der christlichen Behandlung 
jiidischer Stoffe, auf welche Gervinus (Bd. I) hinweist, wire sehr 
interessant; eine Probe s. in meinem Catalog der Hamburger Hand- 
schriften und in Griinbaum’s Chrestomathie. 

2. Liturgien. — Der alteste deutsche Gebetbuch-Druck war unbe- 
kannt. Die von mir zuerst entdeckte Ausgabe, Mantua 1562, ist eine 
wiederholte. Inzwischen ist eine Ausgabe, Augsburg 1543, entdeckt 
worden (Hebr. Bibl., 1872, S. 125), welche vielleicht der erste Druck 
ist. Sogenannte Techinoth verfasste Elia Loanz und edirte sie in Basel 
1599- 

Im Allgemeinen ist zu bemerken, dass die jiidisch-deutsche Literatur 
nicht in Prag oder Augsburg, sondern in Venedig und Krakau die 
Anfinge ihrer Drucke nahm, als ob man den Juden dort den Mangel 
der lebendigen Sprache ersetzen wollte (Jewish Literature, p. 236) ; 
in Italien kam auch noch das Beispiel der Spanier und Italiener 
hinzu. 

3. Volksliteratur. — Diese lisst sich wieder zerlegen in a. specifisch 
jiidische oder nationale, darunter Schriften, welche friher als hebriische 
Originale galten, wihrend sie aus dem Jiidisch-Deutschen iibersetzt 
sind; dahin geh6rt aber nicht das rhetorische anonyme D'P"T¥ Nin, 
welches hauptsichlich aus Bechai’s Ethik geschépft ist, eigentlich 
“p10n 5D, der Arztin Donna Morada gewidmet, und nicht von Elia 
Levita (Serapeum, 1869, S. 132; Hebr. Bibl., XV, 1; tiber Morada vgl. 
Ms. Miinchen 271); die Quellen dieses Buches zihlt Reifmann in der 
Beilage zu Ha Karmel, II, auf. Das Buch }37 von Isak b. Elieser (um 
1480?) wurde erst Anfang des 17. Jahrh. von Moses Sirtels ins 
Hebriische tibersetzt; das sogenannte Weiberbuch (spiter DW) ND) 
iiber Frauenpflichten, welches seine Autoritit auf eine “ Rebbezin” 
zuriickfihrt, erschien zuerst in Reimen, Venedig 1552 und 1588, dann 
in einer hebriiischen prosaischen Behandlung des Benjamin Salnik 
aus Grodno, woraus in einer spiteren italienischen Bearbeitung 
Benjamin “Ardono” wurde, aber auch in einer Bearbeitung des 
Samuel b. Chajjim in Prag im 17. Jahrh. 

Die eigentliche Volksliteratur des christlichen Deutschlands im 
Mittelalter bilden die grésseren Sagenkreise, die Nibelungen, dann 
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die Minne- und Meistersiinger. Ihre Stoffe, Kampf und Liebe, ihre 
christliche Auffassung, waren mit dem jiidischen Geiste in schroffstem 
Gegensatz. Die Form der Darstellung war fir die Juden nicht tiber- 
raschend und hinreissend: Kalir und seine Ratsel und die spanischen 
Dichter mit ihrer orientalischen Glut waren alter. Dennoch findet 
sich der Sanger Siisskind von Trimberg (Brimberg bei Carmoly, Ben 
Chananja, 1860; Illustrirte Monatshefte, 1865, Heft 1; vgl. “ Jiid. 
Literatur” in Ersch und Gruber, S. 434), welcher seit fiinfzig Jahren 
ein beliebtes Thema fiir populaire Vortrage geworden ist. Sehr gesucht 
sind die Beziehungen zum spiteren Judentum, welche Gelbhaus 
(Uber Stoffe altdeutscher Poesie, 1887 ; Mittelhochdeutsche Dichtung, Hefte 
2-4, 1889, 1893) in der Volksliteratur des Mittelalters gefunden haben 
will. 

Eine alte Bearbeitung des “Artushofs” entdeckte ich in Oxford 
(Serapeum, 1869, S. 146), Um so merkwiirdiger ist es, dass im 
16. Jahrh. die ersten Drucke solcher Sagen, den “Eulenspiegel ” 
nicht ausgenommen, einfach in hebriischen Lettern abgeschrieben 
wurden. 

Gedruckt sind ausserdem zum Teil aus alten Kreisen her bekannte 
Stoffe, z. B. “Die sieben weisen Mainster” (“Mischle Sindabar”), 
auch unter dem Titel “Kaiser Oktavian,” und “Mischle Erasto” 
(Hebr. Ubers., S. 210, 892), “Sigmund und Magelone,” “Floris und 
Blanchefleur,” “ Preciosa,” “‘ Fortunatus mit seinem Sickel,” “ Eulen- 
spiegel,” “Schildbiirger und Lalenbirger,” u. dgl. (Mein, Volks- 
literatur der Juden, 1871, S. 12). Aber schon 1517 verfasste Elia 
Levita sein “Bowobuch,” den Roman vom Ritter Bovo d’Antuna 
(Ancona), wahrscheinlich nach einer italienischen Bearbeitung aus 
dem Englischen (Zedner; Serapeum). 

Einen besonderen Kreis bilden Lieder, s, Schlagwort > in Catal. 
Bodl., pp. 560 ff, woraus V. d. Hagen das Material zu seinem 
(gedruckten) Vortrage in der hiesigen (Berlin) Akademie geholt hat, 
welchem jedoch die Kenntnis der Sache und die Unbefangenheit des 
Urteils fehlen. 

In den letzten Jahren fing man an, sich dem Jiidisch-Deutschen 
zuzuwenden. Der Verein in Leipzig, welchen Lotze begriindet hatte 
(Gosche, Jahrbiicher, Bd.1), hat keine Spur seiner Existenz hinterlassen. 
Dalmann in Leipzig wendete sich dem neueren Jargon zu, der in 
Amerika sich in social-politischen Organen kundgiebt. Verschiedenes 
findet sich in der Zeitschrift Am Urquell. Die Artikel des Redacteurs, 
Dr. Grunwald, und Anderer in den Mitteilungen der Gesellschaft fiir 
jildische Volkskunde (Hamburg, Heft 1, in 4°, 1896; Hefte 2-8, in 8°, 
1898-1901) riumen dem Jiidisch-Deutschen einen unverhiltnismissigen 
Raum ein, wie schon oben bemerkt ist. 

VOL. XVI, 35 
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Einer besonderen Erwahnung verdienen in dieser Literatur die 
Frauen, wenn auch Avé-Lallemant’s Angabe, dass die Hauptverfasser 
Rabbiner oder Rabbinerinnen (?) seien, unrichtig ist. Wir haben 
oben eine Rebbezin als Revisorin des Weiberbuches kennen gelernt. 
Es gilt hier insbesondere, was oben im Allgemeinen tiber das Verhiltnis 
der Frauen auseinandergesetzt ist. 


M. STEINSCHNEIDER. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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IBN HAZM UBER JUDISCHE SECTEN. 


‘ABO MuHAMMED ‘ALI ibn Ahmed ibn Hazm (994-1064) war einer 
der hervorragendsten arabischen Schriftsteller in Spanien und, 
obwohl christlicher Abstammung, ein eifriger und phanatischer 
Muslim'. Er gehdrte zur Schule der Zahiriten, nach denen nur 
der dussere Sinn (lb, entsprechend dem hebr. mba3) von Koran 
und Tradition massgebend sein muss, und dehnte zuerst dieses Princip 
auch auf die Dogmatik aus. Von seinen verschiedenen Schriften ist 
die bedeutendste das Jal, Ju oS “Buch der Religionen und 
Secten,” das auch fiir die Geschichte des Judentums von grossem 
Interesse ist. Denn, erstens, erzihlt hier der Verfasser von seinem 
vielfachen Verkehr mit Juden in Spanien und berichtet u. A. tiber ein 
Gespriich, das er mit seinem Zeitgenossen, Samuel Hannfgid, iiber 
Gen. xlix. 10 gefiihrt hat?, und, zweitens, enthalt ein grosser Teil 
dieses Werkes die erste systematische, alle Hauptpunkte umfassende 
Polemik gegen Bibel und Talmud, die als grundlegend betrachtet 
werden kann. 

Das Werk ibn Hazms war bis vor kurzem nur handschriftlich vor- 
handen, doch sind wir, besonders was seine antijiidische Polemik 
anbetrifft, durch die Nachrichten Steinschneiders*® und die Mit- 
teilungen Goldzihers*, Schreiners® und Hirschfelds*, ziemlich gut 


1 Die Litteratur tiber ihn verzeichnet Brockelmann, Gesch. d. arab. 
Litteratur, I, 400. 

2 §. Goldziher, Jeschurun, deutscher Teil, VIIE, 76; Adolf Posnanski, 
Schiloh, I, 105, x. 

3 Polem. u. apolog. Literatur, p. 99 ; vgl. auch pp. 22, 138 u. 411. 

* Jeschurun, 1.c.; ZDMG., XXXII (1878), 363 ff. 

5 ZDMG., XLII (1888), 612 ff. ; Kohut’s Semitic Studies, pp. 496 ff. 

6 J.Q.R., XIII (1901), 235 ff. (nach einer Handschrift im British 
Museum). Als aber Hirschfeld seine Mitteilungen machte, war der 
betreffende Band der soeben zu erwihnenden Ausgabe schon erschienen, 
wovon er also augenscheinlich nicht gewusst hat. 
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unterrichtet. Goldziher hat besonders ibn Hazms Polemik gegen 
die Agada veréffentlicht und tibersetzt, doch hat sowohl er als auch 
Schreiner auch Stellen aus seinen sonstigen Angriffen auf Juden und 
Judentum mitgeteilt und besprochen. Unlangst aber ist nun die 
Schrift ibn Hazms in Kairo vollstindig in fiinf Teilen erschienen’, 
wovon die das Judentum betreffenden Abschnitte die gréssere 
Halfte des ersten Teiles ausmachen (pp. 98-224). Ich will nun 
-von dem reichen Inhalte dieser Abschnitte vorliufig eine Stelle 
hervorheben, die tiber die jiidischen Sachen handelt und ungemein 
interessant ist. Auch diese Stelle hat zwar bereits Schreiner mitgeteilt 
und tibersetzt?, aber, erstens, hat er nur einen Teil davon edirt und, 
zweitens, hat er nicht geniigend auf alles bemerkenswerte in den 
Angaben ibn Hazms hingewiesen. Es folge nun hiermit der ganze 
Passus, sowohl nach der Ausgabe (p. 98), als auch nach den Hand- 
schriften in Leyden (Cod. Warn. 480, fol. 39a) und Wien (no. 216, 
fol. 55 b)*: 


byl pty Rabel cry Gd mem "de Liat °F pgilb ayeell “LU 
Yeo pte dels le Gusill caer ye ty cal "yp Guull dase I 
sab BN iby ab igs tly Syeda I) Gail ced dom usin Yy 


pall re gage dar bel Ce GESTS IK sllens™ oytell Sle 
Mantily T bedday agloy Jed Herr wy Ks Teall ede eye amy 
Mosse Vy “panty legl MLSs Master cepeley Mealy cnbdll 
J yeas Micbydally — Wyse eg ll upland IM LeIL pay Atel! Candly 


‘ Teil I, 1317 d. H. (1899, 1900), 224 SS. kl. Fol. ; Teil II u. III, 1320 
(1902, 1903), 193 u. 264 SS.; Teil IV u. V, 1321 (1903, 1904), 227 u. 144 SS. 
Der Titel lautet hier vollstandiger (wie bei ibn Challikan, s. Stein- 
schneider, I. c.) : Jl, lal, Jul M jeill wT, 

2 Monatsschrift, XXXIV (1885), 139-41. 

3 Ich bezeichne die Edition mit E und die Handschriften mit L resp. 
W. Die Varianten aus diesen Handschriften verdanke ich der Giite des 
Herrn Dr. Isr. Friedlander. 

*Lu.wWul. 5 Fehlt in Lu. W. *L ay. 

7 Fehlt in W. * Eu. L pyyxet. * W katy. 

Eu L uldly aually. uw watery» L ohne Punkte. 

18 W fehlt, L Lajy- 8 W wype92 y api. 

“«W wy! ands. uw iS,olal,. ww Eu L Vyas g 
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ot! 9 ayll ul aptdll Sle oe oe cl pty “pte U Jlb” Jey 
ble tle! cag MiSkally yell dest IGS Pes Ye ail Js al 
95 F til otlydy lly yall spall ptedasy Woytll soglal 
JF or wapetey pel pale Ales SY tle by ilysll ails 
IN Saye ty lilly pany Lally TiAl! nding piy2G,* Lad 
Shedd Sys yA gay Migtnan dN pry TEaiLe lly — peby Gag 
Weel gt gl let ay Lapeenlly — ayteall sytem ety Medea 
9 se yr deat WS seul yl gihy Moleel oS oytdll ye Jey* 
cot ol epbiig” Melay se all ot adety Maye o2* ot er Ml 
St 
Je ail La! coed play ale ail de Lise ol ubyiry Lela! es 

WS MS Mall Sle ly pall otal Jacl! oo Gl ofall les 
os whe eg Es alee oS LS Myatt FS wy! 
© ool 5 coed 
“Was die Juden anbetrifft, so zerfallen sie in finf Secten, und 


zwar: (1) Die Samaritaner. Diese behaupten, dass als heilige Stadt 
Nablus, das von Jerusalem 18 Meilen entfernt ist, zu gelten habe; 




















1W we add. 2W alll pl tse. 2 W islsl,, L ohne Punkte. 
oi c SE oe ull, tiber atts weiter unten. 
*W plglel Ailler ppatliy paskely telney wtilyley stall flay 
cy ally lilly poor pay 2etell Sle (le wlplal). 
7 W ash Jl), L ohne Punkte. 
Eu. L duet, W fiigt hinzu (?) Gdth pjyoury. 
°W ie wee. 
wed) Cas el Js wv ees Dest Vso (1 yey) Caney 
zn Lele Lyarmny ei Ble ys gu. 
1% Fehlt in W. 2 W yyy 3 W adel! Lyle. 
1 Von da ab bis zu Ende lautet in W: Qoyl iy23 Sygeall Sle Fas 
up. (sie) by gi al JLajby Sed) ml ise se wy leay (%) 2759 
ot plake Betty Setbnl iste gab oe pty ytd dal sll ule» 
lye StF (Hie) age. 
E .e6. 
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letzterer Stadt aber legen sie keine Heiligkeit bei und ehren sie nicht. 
Sie haben eine Thora, die anders ist als diejenige der tibrigen Juden. 
Sie beachten keine Prophetie, die in Israel nach dem Tode Moses 
und Josuas entstanden ist, verneinen die Prophetie Samuels, Davids, 
Salomos, Jesajas, Elias, Elisas, Amos’, Habakuks, Zacharjas, Jeremias 
u. A., und glauben auch nicht an die Auferstehung. Sie wohnen in 
Palistina und erlauben nicht aus diesem Lande auszuwandern. 
(z) Die Sadduciier, die so nach einem Manne, Namens Sadogq, benannt 
werden. Sie allein unter den Juden behaupten, dass Ezra ein Sohn 
Gottes gewesen. Erhaben ist Gott iiber derartiges! Sie hielten sich 
auf in der Gegend von Jemen. (3) Die Ananijja, die Anhinger des 
jiidischen Davididen ‘Anan; die Juden aber nennen sie Karier und 
Lamasfis (?)!. Sie behaupten, dass sie nichts von dem, was in der 
Thora und in den Schriften des Propheten enthalten ist, iibertreten, 
dass sie aber die Worte der Rabbinen fliehen und sie als Liigen 
bezeichnen. Diese Secte wohnt im Iraq, Egypten und Palistina, 
und in Spanien sind sie in Toledo und Talavera. (4) Die Rabbaniten, 
oder die Aschmathija. Sie folgen den Worten der Rabbinen und 
bilden das Gros der Juden. (5) Die ‘Isawijja, die Anhainger des ’Aba 
‘Isf, eines aus Ispahan stammenden Juden. Sein [voller] Name war, 
wie ich hérte, Muhammed ibn ‘Isé, Sie anerkennen die Prophetie 
Jesus, des Sohnes Mirjams und des Muhammed, behaupten aber, 
dass Gott Jesu zu den Sdhnen Israels gesandt hat, so wie es im 
Evangelium berichtet ist, und dass er einer der israelitischen Propheten 
gewesen, dagegen war Muhammed ein Prophet, den Gott mit den 
Geboten des Korin zu den Séhnen Ismaels und zu den ibrigen 
Arabern gesandt hat. Denn ebenso waren z. B., nach der Ansicht 
aller jiidischen Secten, Hiob ein Prophet unter den Séhnen Esaus 
und Bileam unter den Séhnen Moabs.” 

Gehen wir nun die einzelnen Secten durch :— 

(1) In den Angaben iiber die Samaritaner ist ganz neu und ander- 


1 Ibn Hazm weiss also nicht von dem Unterschied zwischen ‘Ananijja 
und Kariern, der noch bei spiteren Autoren vorkommt. Was den 
Ausdruck _\| anbetrifft, so ist dafiir vielleicht ule! oder dnlwe dll 
zu lesen. So hiessen nimlich nach al-Berini (Chronologie oriental. Volker, 
ed. Sachau, p. a1, citirt von Magqrizi, bei de Sacy, Ohrestomathie arabe, 
I?, 113; vgl. auch die unten zu erwihnende Schrift des as-Su'ddi, p. 190) 
die Samaritaner, und diese Benennung hingt mit dem im Koran 
(Sure XX, 97) vorkommenden Ausdruck (plus ) “keine Beriithrung” 
zusammen (s. Sachau’s engl. Ubersetzung des al-Bertini, p.374). Ibn Hazm 
hat dann irrtiimlich diese Benennung auf die Karier iibertragen. Uber 
den Ausdruck im Koran s. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed etc., p. 167 (2. Aufl., 
p. 162) u. Fraenkel, ZDMG., LVI (1902), 73. 
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weitig nicht belegt die Nachricht, dass es bei ihnen verboten war aus 
Palistina auszuwandern. Ibn Hazm wiederholt diese Nachricht 
noch einmal indem er sagt, dass die Juden und die Samaritaner sich 
gegenseitig der Falschung der Thora beschuldigen. Die Thora der 
Samaritaner sei aber unzuginglich, weil diese es fiir unerlaubt 
halten, aus Palistina auszuwandern'. Ausserdem werden die Samari- 
taner noch an zwei Stellen erwihnt, wobei an der ersteren? gegen 
ihre ausschliessliche Anerkennung der Prophetie Moses polemisirt 
wird, und an der anderen, aus Anlass der Erzihlung von der Ver- 
nichtung des Zetanstimmereiches, von ihrer Entstehung und ihren 
Ansichten nochmals kurz gesprochen wird*. Die anderen arabischen 
Autoren, die itiber die Samaritaner berichten, wie al-Berfini, Schah- 
rastini und Magrizi, haben die oben hervorgehobene Einzelheit nicht. 

(2) Ebenso neu ist die Nachricht, dass die Sadducier sich in Jemen 
aufgehalten haben. Bemerkenswert ist auch, dassdie von Muhammed 
in Koran (ix. 30) erhobene Beschuldigung gegen die Juden, dass sie 
Ezra fiir einen Sohn Gottes halten, von ibn Hazm auf die Sadducier 
beschrankt wird‘. Die anderen erwihnten arabischen Autoren 
wissen tiberhaupt nichts von den Sadduciern. 

(3) Von den Nachrichten iiber die Karier ist nur die tiber ihren 
Aufenthalt in Spanien von Interesse. Die alteste bisher bekannte 
war die des Abraham ibn Daud im m>3pn 78D° iiber ibn al-Taras, 
einem Schiiler des Jeschua ben Jehuda (bliihte 1054). Der dlteste 
spanische Autor, der gegen kariische Ansichten polemisirt, ist, 
soweit bis jetzt bekannt, Jehida ibn Bal‘im®. Sonstige Nachrichten 
tiber die Karaéer in Spanien, aber recht spirliche, hat Loeb (Revue, XIX, 
206) zuzammengetragen. 

(4) Die Rabbaniten erhalten auch von ibn Hazm die Benennung 
iteew!, was nur, wie schon de Sacy hervorgehoben, von XNNyDw 
abgeleitet werden kann, also etwa Anhinger der Tradition. Wenn 
aber auch die Karier von Magqrizi als d.x.%| benannt werden, so 


1 Ed., p.117 (vgl. fanaa XXXII, 383, uJ. = Wed R., rer 23s): fs. ° 


* pp. 103, 104. * p. 195. 

* Ibn Hazm erlaubte sich vielleicht darum hier vom Koran abzuweichen, 
weil nach Manchen dieser Ausspruch nur die Anschauung eines Juden, 
Namens Pinchas b. Azarja, wiedergiebt, s. Geiger, l.c., pp. 16, 194 (2. Aufl., 
pp. 15, 191). 5 Ed. Neubauer, p. 79. 

* §. seinen Comm. zu Jer., XVII, 21 (bei Harkavy, mw 01 ow VII, 19 ; 
vgl. Rev. d. Et, Juives, XLV, 193), aus dem hervorzugehen scheint, dass 
es sich um Karier in Spanien handelt. Uber die Erwihnung von 
Kariern in der Bachja ibn Pakida beigelegten Psychologie ppx5x Nya, 
s. Schreiner, Z,.H.B., I, 126, no. 3. 
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beruht das auf einem Missverstindnis'. Bekanntlich werden auch 
von Mas‘fidi’, der ein Jahrhundert vor ibn Hazm geschrieben, ’Abii 
Katir Jahja ibn Zakarji und sein Schiller Saadja als W2i\l (tas! 
bezeichnet. 

(5) Ueber die Isawijja und ihren Stifter sind wir jetzt ziemlich 
genau unterrichtet, besonders durch die Angaben QirqisAnis (Absch. I, 
Cap. 11), zu dessen Zeit (937) in Damaskus noch ein kleiner Rest 
von ihnen, etwa 20 Personen, existirt hat®. Neu wiederum ist die 
Nachricht, dass der volle Name Abi Isis Muhammed ibn Isa gelautet 
hat. Dies wire das einzige Beispiel, wo ein Jude den Namen des 
Stifters des Islim getragen hitte*. Vielleicht wurde ihm dieser 
Name spiter kiinstlich beigelegt, um damit anzudeuten, dass er sowohl 
Muhammed als auch Jesus (‘Isé) als Propheten anerkannt hat®. Diese 
Thatsache war auch wohl die Ursache, dass tiber diesen Sectenstifter 
mehr wie tiber alle andere in der arabischen Litteratur gesprochen 
wird. Zunichst polemisirt gegen ihn ibn Hazm selbst® und 
wendet u. A. ein, dass, wenn man einmal Muhammed als Prophet 
anerkennt, man auch an den Koran glauben muss. Hier aber heisst es, 
dass Muhammed zu allen Menschen gesandt worden sei’. Dann 
erwihnen noch Abfi ‘Iséi und seine Secte: al-Berfini (schrieb im J. 
1000) *; al-Guweini, genannt Imfm al-Haramein (1028-85)°; Fachrad- 
din ar-Rfzi (1149-1205) in seinem ausfiihrlichen Korincommentar”; 
Schahrastini (gest. 1153), der auch den hebr. Namen ‘Aba ‘Isis 
anfihrt™; al-Igi (gest. 1355) im Kitéb al-mawaqif'; Magrizi 


1 Andere, unwahrscheinliche Deutungen s, bei Pinsker, pp. 6 ff. 

2 Kitab al-tanbih, ed. de Goeje, pp. 112, 113. 

5 Vgl. ed. Harkavy, pp. 264, 284, 311, 317. Der Widerlegung ’Aba 
‘Isis widmet Qirqisini Cap. 13 u.14 des III. Abschnittes (s. Steinschneider- 
Festschrift, p. 198), und zum Teil richten sich gegen ihn auch Cap. 15 
u. 16 desselben Abschnittes (vgl. Hirschfeld, Arabic Chrestomathy, p. 116, 
wo 1. in der vorletzten Zeile : Dy [:28] aNMZX NON). Ebenso erwahnt ihn 
Qirgiséni in Absch. II, Cap. 15, s. meine Mitteilung, Z,/H.B., III, 176. 

* Vgl. Steinschneider, J.Q.R., IX, 609. 

5 Man braucht also nicht mit Steinschneider (ib., XII, 202) anzunehmen, 


dass er zum Islim tibergetreten sei. 6 pp. 114, 115. 
7 Sure, VIT, 157: \esem Sle all Se) al alll (yl & Js. 
® Le, p. 15. ® S. ZDMG., XLII, 660, Z. 1. 


© Mafatih al-geib, V, 319. S. ib., 619, n. 5. 

" Kitab al-milal w'al-nihal, ed, Cureton, I, 168. Der hebriische Namen 
lautet: alll wie cl eas dadye seul Sd, dlededl pie pl gal, 
also Isaak ben Jakob oder Obed Elohim, d. h. Obadja (s. Haarbriicker, 
Ubers., I, 254). Letzten Namen hat auch Qirqisani. 

12 Ed. Soerensen, p. 216. 





on 


~ 
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(1364-1442), der aus ibn Hazm geschdpft hat!; ’Abf-l-Fadl al-Maliki 
as-Su‘fidi in seiner Streitschrift gegen die Christen (verf. 1535), wo er 
gegen die ‘IsAiwiten u. A. denselben Korfnvers citirt, wie ibn Hazm? 
und wahrscheinlich noch Andere. Ebenso erwahnt die Isawijja und 
ihren Glauben an die Prophetie Mubammeds ‘Abdalqahir al-Bagdadi 
(gest. 1037), in seiner Schrift tiber die Secten, betitelt Kitab al-farq 
bein al-firig*, und figt hinzu, dass ein Teil der jiidischen Secte der 
Scharakanija mit ihrem Stifter Schirakiin behauptet haben, dass 
Muhammed von Gott zu den Arabern und zu anderen Vilkern gesandt 
wurde, aber mit Ausnahme der Juden*. Interessant ist auch, was 
ibn Qajjim al-Gauzijje in Kairo (1292-1350) erzihlt, dass ein gelehrter 
aigyptischer Jude ihm gegeniiber in einem Disput geiiussert habe, Mu- 
hammed sei ein wahrer Prophet, doch wurde er nur zu den Vélkern 
gesandt, die noch kein Offenbarungsbuch besassen (JI ee Lil ol 
oe} ATI vil pero); al-Gauzijje antwortet dann mitden selben 
Argumenten, wie ibn Hazm, und darauf kann der Jude keine Entgeg- 
nung laut werden lassen‘. 

Wir wissen nichts iiber die Quellen, aus denen ibn Hazm seine 
Angaben geschdpft hat. Vielleicht waren es miindliche, da er, wie 
oben bemerkt, viel mit Juden verkehrt hat, aber dann ist wiederum 
die Frage, woher sie denn diese hatten. Gewiss ist, dass ibn Hazm 
kariische Quellen benutzt und dass er ihnen ohne Zweifel seine 
Kenntnis der von ihm angegriffenen Agadot entnommen hat*, in 
dem von uns behandelten Abschnitt aber merkt man keine besondere 
Voreingenommenheit fiir den Kardismus oder tiberhaupt fiir irgend 
eine der aufgezihlten finf jiidischen Secten. 


, 
I. 
WARSCHAU, Januar 1904. SAMUEL PozNANSK 


1 Bei de Sacy, l.c., I?, 116; vgl. auch Schreiner, Monatsschr... C.y 141. 

2 Disputatio pro religione Mohammedanorum adversus Christianos, ed. van den 
Ham (Leyden, 1890), pp. 189, 190; as-Su‘idi bemerkt noch zu diesem 
KorAnvers, dass hier has Wort (| mit dem Artikel versehen ist, um zu 
zeigen, dass das ganze menschliche Geschlecht inbegriffen ist : uN, 
el eu ull Send alll re owl. Wie weit aber seine Kenntnisse 
confus waren folgt daraus, dass er die Anhinger des "Aba ‘Isa in zwei 
Secten teilt : in die Isfahanijja, nach denen "Aba ‘IsA noch vor Mose als 
Prophet aufgetreten sei, und die ‘IsAwijja, die u. A. auch Jesu und 
Mahammed als Propheten fiir andere Vilker anerkennen. 

? Mitgeteilt von Schreiner, Rev. d. Et. Juives, XXIX (1894), 206 ff. 

* Schreiner identificirt, und wie es scheint mit Recht, die Scharakanijja 
mit der von Jefet b. ‘Ali und anderen kariischen Autoren erwahnten Secte 
der Schadganijja. 5 Vgl. Goldziher, Jeschurun, IX, 23. 

® S. Steinschneider, Polem. Liter., p. 411 unt, 
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NOTES. 


NOTES ON J.Q.R., Vou. XVI, Pr. 290-9. 


I HAVE read with great interest Dr. H. Hirschfeld’s recent articles, 
and write to suggest some alternative renderings. All students are 
deeply indebted to Dr. Hirschfeld for his valuable articles. 


FRAGMENT XI. 
Fol.1 recto, ll. 5, 6. 

“ My letter .. . on Friday, O thou | jy na... jo x’ Aiyoads oy ‘axns 
whose welfare I desire, well- awn PAD moxdo 
beloved.” 

On the translation of this phrase I have to remark: (1) There is no 
gap in the text between the words “letter” and “on.” (2) The 
proposed restoration “337” in the gap “N2,.,” is difficult to accept 
as Mod j¥ 339 does not mean “I desire his welfare” but “I do not 
desire his welfare” (so, es wc Vc] wc WS, v. Mubit Almuhit). 
(3) 307 9173) can hardly be translated “well-beloved.” I think, there- 
fore, that we must fill the gap in N3.., with the letter D (NID or 
nap wn) and the phrase must be translated: My letter [is written] 
on Friday, the 11th of Tebeth, [myself being] in good health, thank 
the Good [God]. 





i 9. 
“T did not acknowledge a letter 


rot Wo wKaxns od aps od 
from you for some time (?).” 





o- 


I should interpret “PX 0b as sz J= tl Le I did not read,” the 
writer treating the vob ' pe as i. 








Fol. 1 verso, ll. 1, 2. 
“By the Almighty, it is my 
business that the matter takes 
its course,” 


xo ‘Sy qe ie wdy prydsean 
™ 
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I should translate it as follows: ‘‘It is very painful for me that 
matters happened as they happened.” ” The expression by mrydsear 
is a derivation from the verb .)34 5 om to be painful. 





ll. 3-I0. 

‘‘But I say again that it is perhaps bipw js Se win yonN 99954 
(as you say). I hope, however, 
that it will be proved that you ee ee ee a nove 
acted as you did in a moment of | 7287 j&) ON WAN pn 24 pn>yp 
perplexity. Though the people | nbn dxdndx ann say foxyds 
were excited at the sight of the | oy bx sappy xb) xy'nD yan 
new moon, you did not find 
either... or..., except in’ what sTON?YB 
you did. 

The translation I propose would be: “But I say again (i.e. But 
I find the sole excuse for you) that perhaps—and I hope that it is sure 
that—you acted as you did only in a moment of perplexity when the 
people were excited at the sight of the new moon and you did not 
find either shift or escape except in what you did.” 

The gap after 3° is the word “)'p’.” The expression 53 nbyd 
Nop’ 13" FX WN and the gradation from probability to certainty is 
repeated in the same page, 1. 15, )P’ "2 NIN 53 D22y0). 








ll, 10-15. 
“You mention in your letters, ; 4D NYN AD AIWPN ND DP 


which I have read, that you) sanyqp indy o>an3 ‘bp oni34 
imagine that everybody in Irak 


has acted in a like manner. Per- praydna 7 Yyry FX ONOMN DIN 
haps so, as far as you are con- PP? By 7 b3 naby boy 9 
cerned, but Iam certain about the 

matter. Had it been manifest in vos at slates ” 
your eyes that, &c.” 

The first five words are not tranelated. The translation of the 
whole phrase is, in my opinion, as follows: “‘My hypothesis in this 
matter (i.e. that you acted as you did only because you were forced 
to do so) is also strengthened by your statement in your letters, 
which I have read, that you imagined that everybody in Irak acted 
in a like manner. But I suppose, in fact I am quite sure, that had 
it been manifest to you that, &c.” 








Fol. 2 recto, 1. 12. 
iv xdnn must be corrected to mexdnn ‘ 
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1, 10-14. 
“But I must write to you...] A3¥ 9995, . IMDS JN DY IND IP) 
I wait, however.” 
This phrase I should translate: “I ought to have written . . . but 
I have waited.” 





Fol. 2 verso, 1. 4. 
nit daar j72t ABD seems to be the name of the epistle sent 
by the Exilarch. 





1, 16—Fol. 3 recto, 1. 2. 
“If a person leads away a com-| ‘Sx AyNp) x30 yaw 1 MOND 
munity to the town to join it [’s vox nnn 8095 mndy's tbadse 
reprehensible conduct], we want : 
your solicitude.” sDIMNIY 

There is no verb 85D in Arabic with this meaning; sbabe soe 
“to the town” is also incomprehensible. The whole of the phrase 
is not very coherent with the rest. 

I suggest, therefore, to translate : “Even if many of us (N3SD=N30) 
have gone to year town in order to hand them (the letters) over, we 
would also have r-juired your solicitude.” 

73¥ is, in this view, the verb (2+ and not the substantive >>; 
the meaning of J! (2&4 is “to go to.” 

The writer asks in the preceding phrase that, on receipt of his 
letters, his correspondents may make proper use of them, and that 
they may substitute him (‘IY 1312) and all the sages of the two 
Academies, Now, this above phrase is clear. 





ll. 10, 11. 


“ Be not, contrary to this, objects | xp Anox 54° ANdS3 anon Kd 
of our sorrow, but of pleasure.” so’ 55 p53 BN 


This phrase, I suggest, should be translated: ‘“ Be not otherwise. 
May the Merciful not cause me grief but delight through you.” 
I take F758 as the abreviation of fonTON. ND is here instead of ND. 





ll. 12-14. 
“You should relieve us from this] Apxmdx mn Noy weYdN jS 305 


grief and give up that practice, ‘p3IP IN dyn anyoe xan ben 


It is known to us that there are 4 b 4 : 
people of good sense left in the ‘YO MP JOIN TWIN *B 


town.” 
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I should hardly render AONDIN “grief,” “NYSX “practice.” 
“To us” is not in the text. 

The translation I propose is: “ You must roll away from us this 
cloud and carry off this shame, so that it may be known that there are 
still people of good sense left in [your] town.” 





1. 15. ; 
PAY = "pA (is. 





Fol. 3 verso, 1. 11. 
‘B (?)" seems to be instead of IP ND. 





lL. 15, 16. 
“ We did not lose sight of what | x»by ay NOD NID IP mM 
is incumbent on us, but every- p35 spxdet 
thing depends on you.” poy 


xvdy ay Nop 82295 is the literal translation of the Hebrew 
expression; NIN 7 WR¥ and the phrase would thus mean: “We 
have done all what was incumbent on us, now the question depends 
on you.” 





FRAGMENT XIII, 1. 3. 


AYON) Syp I should render: “The compilator (author) says’ and 
not: “He says: The whole of this is, &c.” (p. 295, 1. 14). 


Davip YELLIN. 
Jerusalem. 
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CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONS TO THE ARTICLE 
“GENIZAH FRAGMENTS” (pp. 425-52) 


In the April Number, 1904, of the Jewish QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 


THE distance from the place in which this REVIEW appears, as 
well as other causes, made it impossible for me to see a second proof 
of my article “ Genizah Fragments” in the April number of this year, 
whilst of the third article contained therein (“‘Mechilta Deuteronomy”) 
I saw no proof at all. This caused a great deal of confusion in the 
notes to that article, which are largely misplaced. I use now this 
opportunity of adding a few additions and corrections, of which I hope 
the student of those texts will make use. 

P. 425, 1. 3 (from the top), cancel the word “among.” _P.. 431, 
note 13, read “See Eccles.," and cancel “ibid.” _—~P.. 433, 1. 1, read 
MDIN3 for APON3. P. 434, l. 10, read 395 for MOD. Ibid., note 11, 
“See also Kaufmann, ibid., p.36, note 4, spon.” P. 443, the MS. 
Cambridge described there bears, as Mr. H. G. Aldis, of the University 
Library of Cambridge, informs me, the class-mark Add. 3368, and 
measures 17x13cm. P. 445, note 4, “See also Lewy (as above, p. 443, 
note 1), p.17,note9.”  P.446, 1. 7, transfer the number 2 to 1.6 after 
the word Deuteronomy. Ibid., note 2, read swrpd for *DP). P. 448, 
1, 34. The note to the Halacha ending with the word “DN was 
omitted, and read: “See Tosefta Aboda Zara, chap. vi, p. 13, and 
Talmud, ibid., 51b.” This formed original note 4. The footnotes 
must accordingly be arranged in the following way. What forms 
now the contents of note 4 belongs after Halacha 15; of note 5 
after Halacha 13; of note 6 after Halacha 15; of note 7 after 
Halacha ?3. The contents of note 8 belong after Halacha M3, ending 
with the word 170)" on p. 449, 1. 45, and should form note 1 of that 
page. Accordingly the contents of note 1 in the footnotes belong 
after Halacha 03,1. 47; of note 2 after Halacha & in 13 NW"D, ending 
with the word ji, 1. 52; of note 3 after the word odiyn 19,1. 57; 
note 4 after the word 75°’), 1. 60; note 5 at the end of the Halacha, 
1.62. Add here the words “See Jer. Aboda Zara, 43a.” Note 6 after 
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the words jp }'y, 1.64. The words “ B.T7., ibid., 44a” should be 
cancelled. §P. 450, note 1, correct VI into IV. At the end of 
Halacha 0, 1. 78, the note was omitted, reading: “See Sifre, 84b, 
MY¥D °33N8 WR, which, however, does not form an exact parallel”; 
note 3 belongs to Halacha 3 after ‘101, 1.79. Read “and” instead of 
“or.” Note 4 to Halacha 85, 1. 82; note 5 to Halacha 23, 1. 86. 
Note 6 belongs to Halacha 13, 1. 90, after the word MIW7. P. 451, 
cancel note 1, note 2 belonging after the word DD’ in 1. 92, whilst 
note 3 belongs to the end of the Parasha, 1.94. L.95 cancel the number 
4 in the text. Note 6, add NW") before 03, The words “Cf. 
Hoffmann,” &c., to the end of note 7, belong after the word Siw 
in the next note (8). Note 9 correct 1 into ‘90. —P. 452, text 
Halacha 13. See Sifre, 107 b (§ 174). Cf. also Hoffmann (as above), 
p- 989, though the passages given there do not form an exact parallel, 


S. ScHECHTER. 


END OF VOL. XVI. 
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